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most, ete. 
Pago 270, line 6: for “ Vigean,” read Vigeau. 
Page 283, line 5 : for “fort de N. D.,” read Fort de Notre Dame. 
Page 284, line Gand gwherever in names of persons the same omission cccurs, for 
St.,” read Saint, 
Page 298, line 17: for ‘“AChampagne,” read Champaigne. 
Page 330, line 27: for “donne,” read donne. 
AZ. dine 5: for “Tes'Scuderys had,” read Georges and Mademoisello 
de Scudoyy wercy - 
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HE seventeenth century, in its literar y 4 
Ie aml sdcial aspects, is regarded by 
“tJ French writers generally as the most 
brilliant period in the” history of ‘their nation. *— 
Tt has been termed “the epoch: of the true 
greatness of France,” “the true bap of ~ e 
literature and les beac arts," ne ee 
dt is indeed a’ period of vehy: ‘varied and x 
romantic interest. Woman played an. impor.” e 
tant part in, it—contri ributing largely towards the? 





and in the corrupt and gross manney e age, e 
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and introducing into the social relations of life 
that peculiar grace, fascinating ease, vivacity,, 
and undefinable charm still vainly sought for in 
society out of France, 

“Le vie de salon,” says M. Taine, “n'est 
parfaite quwen France.” And itis true. The 
social réunions of other nations have generally | 
been formed on that model, and a more or less. 
“frenchified” tone has been imported into 
them; yet the peculiar zest of that subtle, in- 
communicable essence of the brain, esprit de 
société, remains still. incontestably, the especial 
gift of the French. It is a part of the genius. 
of the nation, and the language partakes of it 5 
none other expressing with equal facility and 
felicity all that is lively, complimentary, witty, 
graceful, tender, refined. 

From the time of Louis XII.—himself a 
liberal patron of learting, and in whose 
reign Greek was first taught in the schools of 
France—theré ‘had been occasional gleams of 
the approaching dawn of a faller intellectual 
life.. They ‘ere, however, -but partial and 
fitful. 

_ The young queen, Anne of Brittany, lively 
and spirituelle,\garned, and accomplished for the 
age in whigh she lived, was the first royal con- 
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sort of France who bestowed any appreciative 
patronage on literature, or sought to ‘draw the’ 
wives and daughters of the nobles of the land. 
from the seclusion and monotony of the we de 
chateau, and to gather a social circle around 
her. 

Those noble dames and damsels were willing 
enough, when it charfced that their feudal 
lords and masters consented, to lay aside their 
spinning-wheels and tapestry-frames at the 
bidding of their queen ; and though very few, 
probably, could read eithe® Latin or Greek with 
heér, yet their presence enlivened the old Palais . 
des Tournelles and the Chateau d’Amboise, and 
gave to the* royal pastimes new spirit and 
variety, For this Bretonne Queen of France 
held a Separate court, more splendid than the 
king’s, and was attended by a more numerous 
retinue of courtiers, pages of honour, Breton 
guards, etc. She was reigning Duchess of 
Brittany, and, as such, exacted her full meed 
of homage, which’ Louis readily accorded 

~ her, “being rathtr proud of “ . Bretonne,” as 
he was accustomed to call this learned and 
rather self-willed royal lady? Jean Marot, the 
father of Clément, was attache# the court in 
the quality of her poet, and with ‘the htgh- 
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sounding title of “Poéte de la magnifique reine, 
Anne de Bretagne.”* 

Long years of Italian warfare, though most 
disastrogs to Franee, enriched the royal library 
with*valuable MSS., and the palaces with many 
treasures of art, the spoil of the wars; and 
Francis I. and some few of his nobles: imbibed 
in Italy a taste for the chefs-d'@uvre of sculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture. Several of its 


most renowned artists were prevailed on to 


visit the French court, but none could be 
tempted to stay theve; though so great, we 
are told, was the veneration of Francis for 
learning and the arts, that when any distin- 
guished savants, sculptors, or painters were pre- 
sented to him, “he graciously-made a point of 
advancing three steps to greet them.” 

But the Italian wars depopulated France ; 
the heavy burdens laid on the people to exact 
the sums necessary for carrying them on im- 
poverished it algo. The lands lay untilled, the 
necessaries of. life were scarcely obtainable, 
distress in the provinces was great and general. 
‘The uncleanly state of the then walled and 


© The splendidly illuminated livre @heures of-Attne of Brit- 
tany, preserved amongst the treasures of the Louvre, is a work 


of equisite beanty and of the highest style of ars. 
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comparatively small city of Paris cattsed fre- 
quent outbursts of fever, plague, and small-pox, 
which considerably thinned the population. 
The people were grossly ignorant, supelgtitious, 
and yongh-mannered; and the ,court* had 
degenerated since the days of the beneficent 
Louis XII. and his learned and virtuous 
queer —it was without réfinement ; vice reigned 
there: supreme. Immorality and obscenity, 
which - passed’ current for wit and humour, 
were the chief characteristics of the writers ~ 
then in vogue. The ladées of a literary bent 
gémposed “ dévises @amour,” as posies for rings 
and other jewels, or, when ambitious of higher 
tights, wrote licentious verses and tales, after 
the mapner of those of Marguérite de Valois, 
the king's sister.* 





“ The lines attributed to the young widow of Francis IT. 
Mary, Queen of Scotland-*when leaving FNnce, are pretty : 


“Adieu, plaisant pays de Franc& 
O ma patric, 
La plus chérie, 
Qui a no@rri ma jeune enfance 
Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours! 
La nef qui déjoint mes amours, . 
N’aura de moi que la moitié ; 
 Uve part te reste, elle est tienne, 
Je la fie & ton amitié 
Peur que de Lautre il te souvienne,” 
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Though Francis encouraged Italian artists, 
favoured les belles lettres, founded the College 
of France, began the rebuilding of the Louvre, 
and has left a name intimately associated with 
souvenirs of Fontainebleau, his reign was but 
a series of calamities, unfavourable to intellec- 
tual development and the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. He had devised 
measures for the increase of commerce and the 
improvement of. the navigation of. the Seine ; 
but his wretched state of health, the religious 
dissensions, domestic disturbances, foreign foes, 
and impoverished exchequer prevented their 
realization. x 

Henry II. formed similar schemes ; but his 
death, in 1559, from being wounded, accident- 
ally, at a tournament, put an end to them. He 
had ordered the demolition of that unhealthy 
royal residence, the old Palais des Tournelles, 
and soon after his decease its walls were thrown 
down, and its pestiferous moats filled up. This 
fruitful cause of disease and death being removed 
from the too often plague-stricken city, ‘the 
building of the palace of the Tuileries was 
begun in 1564, These and other works pro- 
gressed but slowly amidst the crimes ‘andl blood- 
shed that were the principal everfts of the 
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regency and reigns of Catherine de Mates 
and her sons. 

Charles IX., whose preceptor was Amyot, 
the translator of Plutarch, had an inclination 
for les belles lettres, and when prevented by 
weather from following his usual open air sports 
would send for the poets to amuse him, and 
especially the poet par” excellence—“le prince 
des poétes,”-—-the licentious, vain and intriguing 
Pierre de Ronsard. Charles even wrote a 
couplet himself now and then. But the influ- 
ence of the queen-mother*was fatal to her sons. 
Fler crafty, bloodthirsty nature acted as a blight 
—destroying every germ of good that appeared 
in them. 

After thg assassination of Henry III. the 
Leaguérs, either bribed or worn by their suf. 
ferings during the siege into submission, opened 
the gates of Paris” ,to Henry IV. ; persecution 
then ceased, and after near forty years of civil 
warfare both Catholic and Huguenot were free 
to breathe in peace—peace which the king bo- 
lieved he had fermanently sectred to the latter 
when he signed the edict of Nantes. A rough, 
but gay, gallant soldier, the greater part. of 
whose *life had been spent if the camp, and 
who wher? not making war was with the game 
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persistertt zeal making love, Henry was no 
great promoter of learning or liberal patron of 
the arts. He, however, very sensibly sent the 
royal library to Paris, as likely to be more use- 
ful in the capital than at the hunting-seat of 
Fontainebleau, whither Fyancis I. had trans- 
ferred it from Blois, where Louis XII, had 
placed it at the suggestion of Anne of Brittany, 
since whose time it had been very greatly in- 
creased. Henry’s especial taste was for build- 
ing and repairing, and but for the restraining 
hand of Sully he, probably, would further have 
extended his works at St. Germain, Paris arid 
Fontainebleau. He added a wing to the Tuile- 
ries, built the Pavillon de Floré, made some 
progress towards connecting the Palace with 
the Louvre, and carried out several iniprove- 
ments in Paris. He employed the poet, Mal- 
herbe, to write amatory verses and to extol the 
beauty of his “mistresses. ‘He could dash off - 
pleasant stanzas himself, and very flattering 
billets doux, when inspired by the charms of the 
reigning belle ofvhis too susceptinle heart. ~ 
The example he set in his own mode of life 
was little calculated to reform the morals and 
manners of a dissolute court. But his tolerant 
spirit, his gay good-humour and appafent frank 
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bonhomie in his relations towards hi people, 
contrasted so favourably with the grinding 
tyranny to which, as if mere beasts of burden, 
they had be dn subjected by former rulers or 
oppressors of France, that they fully atoned 
in their eyes for gjl his excesses and short- 
comings, which were indeed of a nature— 
such was the extreme “grossness of the age— 
then generally deemed venial. His reign, 
though memorable in itself, was but as the 
first greyness of dawn to the flush of the 
opening day, the misty forerunner of an age 
of intellectual brilliancy and social refinement 

~—“le grand, siécle littéraire,” which attained its 
climax towartls the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 
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. The 14th of May, 1610.—Coronation of Marie de Médicis.— 
Royal Procession at Saint Denis.—Coronation Féte.— 
Floral Decoration of Old Paris—The Bourgeois King.— 
Popularity of Henry IV.—Henry in his Fifty-seventh 
Year.— Angélique Paulet.—The King’s Coach.— Assassina- 
tion of Henry IV.—Iiftense Grief of the People—A 
Royal Widow's Weeds.—The Child-king, Louis XIIIe— 
The Queen-regent’s Favourite. Si : 
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T was the 14th of May, 1610. Work- 
men to the number of eight hundred, 
or more, were employed in decorating 

the old city of Paris for a grand state pageant, 
arranged to take place on the 16th. Marie de 
Médicis, the “second wife of Henry IV., was 
then to make her public entry into the capital, 
.as the newly-cyowned Queen of France. Her 
coronation, so ‘long earnestly desired, so“long 
delayed, she had prevailed on the king, after ten 

_years of scolding and coaxing, threatening and 

entreating, to «eénsent to. The cherished wish 
of ker heart was obtained, and she* had been 
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crowned with the utmost pomp and sblemnity, 
on the previous day, at St. Denis, by Cardinal 
Joyeuse, 

Little or no sympathy or affection existed 
between Marie de Médicis and her husband. 
His mistresses—less by their beauty than by 
gaiety and good-humour —held an influence 
over him which probably she herself might 
have acquired, could she have curbed her violent 
temper. But not only did she rave, and rage, 
and assail him with angry words, it, was even 
sometimes necessary to festrain her from the 
too free use of her hands. And her blows 
were far from being light ones, for, as Henry 
onée jestingly said, she was “terribly robust.” 
From éime,to time whispers had reached her of 
the king’s intention to seck a divorce, on the 
ground that a promise of marriage given in 
years gone by to ,the Marquise de Verneuil, 
invalidated any subsequent union contracted 
by him. Henry had not a ‘very scrupulous 
conscience, but these when reports - origi- 
nated solely with the intriguing marquise. He 
entertained, at least, a kindly feeling towards 
Marie, notwithstanding her attacks upon him, 
and ° publicly paid her the respéct due to the 
mother of*the Dauphin of France, 
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But hér brow had cleared since it hid been 
graced by a crown. She was radiant with 
delight ; for she had achieved a real triumph— 
one especially gratifying to the feelings of a 
woman of her violent and vindictive character 
—the Marquise de Vernevil, the king’s mis- 
tress, and the Princesse Marguérite de France, 
his divorced wife, having both been compelled 
to witness that triumph and even to enhance it, 
by joining the train of ladies appointed by Henry 
to form her cortége. Her dark Italian eyes, 
which so often flashefl with angry indignation 
on her faithless spouse, were then lighted up- 
with a gleam of proud satisfaction that but few 
had observed in them before—Hentry, never. 

The king had taken no part im the ceremony ; 
he was present merely as a spectator.” But 
when the royal procession passed up the nave 
of the old cathedral, preceded by archbishops 
and bishops in their richest vestments; the 
queen, surrounded by the noblest and fairest - 
ladies of her court, and arrayed in splendid 
robes and Sadie gems, that well became 
her florid complexion and portly figure (she was 
in, her thirty-seventh year), and wearing with 
dignity the ofal mantle—which, heavily 
embfoidered in fleurs-de-lis of gold afid pearls, 
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was beme by pages of honour—Henry, turning 
toward his minister and friend, De Sully, ex- 
claimed if an animated tone: “Ventre Saint 
Gris!—Qu’elle est belle?” : 

This transitory revelation of beauty, due to 
the gratified feeling of the moment and the 
pomp and circumstance of royalty that sur- 
rounded her, took the king by surprise. — 

“TI could throw myself at her feet,” he con- 
tinued—after he had gazed long and steadfastly 
at her, and *had replied to the proud glance she 
cast on him by a more amaorous one than he had 
ever bestowed on her before— and worship her 
‘ag a mistress, if I had not the misfortune to 
have her fot.a wife.” 

Henry was at that time preparing for war, 
and Marie® under the guidance of Sully, was 
to be regent in his absence. This was chiefly 
his reason for consénting to her coronation, and 
for the proposed great éclat to de given to her 
entry into Paris, 

The narrow streets of thé ola city were more 
than usually 4hronged on that bright May 
morning. The Parisians were then, as now, a 
pleasure-loving people, and while many wete 
busy with the preparations fersthe /éte, many 
more werg amusing themselves by looking on. 
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‘ 
Public fétes, attended by any great pomp and 
parade of which the state defrayed the expense, 
were not numerous in Henry's reign. For the 
prudent Due de Sully, who held the state’s 
purse-strings, regarded all lavish expenditure of 
that kind as throwing money into the streets, 
and in one sense so it literally was. But on 
this occasion, the enthusiastic people supplied a 
bountiful tribute of floral decorations to mingle 
with and to add freshness and beauty to the 
tapestry and gold of the state and ‘the banners 
and emblems of theqarious religious commu- 
nities. ; . 

The fine facades of the new houses ‘in the 
noble Place Royale and the Plaee Dauphine, 
then scarcely completed—though fashion had 
already sealed the former for hér favourite 
abode, and both of which still remain the most 
interesting of the few sowvénirs of the days of 
Henry IV. that modern Paris affords—were gar- 
landed and festooned as if fora féte to the goddess 
of Spring. It Wwas'the season of flowers ; and 
' , flowers and fruit, as an old writer tells us,* then 
grew in such abundance jn the surrounding 
flelds and gardens and orchards, that “ they 
were to be had elmost for nothing. - In fact, 

® Sauval. 
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from the Tour de Nesle, where the institute ; 
now stands, to the Porte St. Vicfor ; from the 

Place de Carrousel to the Porte St. Antoine ;.. 
from the Porte du Temple to the Porte Mar- 

ceau—the then extreme limits of Paris, north 

and south of the Seine—the manifold defects 

and desights of thé old city were covered with 

a flower-gemmed mantle. 

The object of all this enthusiasm was the 
king rather than the queen. The people de- 
lighted to Honour him. They looked upon him 
almost as one of themsglves; as a bourgeois 
king. The vicissitudes of his career had, ‘in- 
‘deed, 6ften brought him into close companion- 
ship with many of the hardships and privations 
of humble life, and he was rusé enough to be 
able tq turh this experience to good account. 
But at no time was there anything of the 
bourgeois in Herry IV. He had been a 
hardy, dashing leader of troops* gay and rois- 
tering, and without much dignity. When he 
unbuckled his sword, he cast afide for the time 
being all distingtions of rank, end sat down to. 
be jovial and to enjoy himself with his comrades . 
after the rough manner of the camp. But Be 
was greatly changed since the gays of “ La belle 
Gabrielle.” He had said that his heart, had 
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died with her, and that he could love no more. 
And perhaps it was. true that he had never 
loved woman as he had loved her, though he 
had been more reckless and dissolute since her 
death, and to the crowning folly of his life was 
about to add its crowning scandal by entering 
upon a war that might desélate Europe for the 
sake of another Helen—the young Princess de 
Condé, the wife of his nephew. : 

Yet no king of France, not even “le pére de 
son peuple,” the far more deserving Louis XII., 
had ever been so popular as Henry TV. His 
disposition was humane; he was cruel only 
where the preservation of game was in ques- 
tian ; for that purpose his decreeg*were barba- 
rous, for the chase was a passion with him when 
the excitement of war was wanting.* Still, with 
all his popularity, faction was rife in the country 
and had never been wholly suppressed. Even 
then, as now, *emi-barbarous as the people were, 
compared with their present intellectuality and, 
general intellige‘ce, they could never long endure 
peaceably and v luntarily the yoke of any ruler. 
And this effervescent spirit the feudal nobles, 
to a certain extent, encouraged, each being 
intent on majntaining his own independence. 

This ever-present source of anxiety, together 
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with other cares of state, domegtic infelicity, 
and the irregularities of his life, had told greatly 
upon Henry, both physically and mentally, dur- 
ing the last few years. The gallant bearing, 
the sprightly jests that once distinguished “the 
ugliest, but bravest, gentleman in France,” were 
things of the past. Now, in his fifty-seventh- 
year, his deeply-wrinkled face had become 
meagre and long; a careworn expression was 
almost habitual to it, and the once lively eye 
was sunken and lustreless. His shoulders were 
bowed, as with the heavy weight of years ; his 
_hair, once black and wavy, hung lank round his 
face, and, like his Huguenot beard, was bleached 
as with the snows of a wintry old age. His whtle 
appearance wag as of one who had been buffeted 
sby the storms of life for the full span of the 
allotted threescore years and ten. 
Notwithstanding thesedisadvantages, the king 
_was then laying siege to the eart of Made- 
moiselle Angélique Paulet. *And as he was 
always better pleased, rough. spldier though he 
was, “by a cofiquest in love than a conquest in 
war, and from the universal homage he paid 
to woman still succeeded in pleasing the fir 
sex generally,” it is probable ¢hat, had he lived, 
the newdlame might have abated the ardeur of 
VOL. I. 2 
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the preceding one, and the meditated war have 
been abandoned. 

On the morning of the 14th of May, Henry 
had visited the beautiful Angélique Paulet. 
She was the daughter of the state secretary 
who originated the tax, named after him, “ La 
Paulette.” The king, “ pour motiver sa visite,” 
had with him his eldess son, the young duc, 
César de Vendédme, to introduce him to this 
fascinating young lady. She has been described 
as receiving her royal visitors “ seated on a sofa 
of scarlet brocatelle, end wearing a morning- 
dress of blue silk. Part of her hair, which was 
of a deep golden colour, was twisted with a 
string of pearls and a blue riband, end part’ fell 
in long curls on her shoulders. The dress was 
made high, but open at the throat, displaying a% 
necklace of diamonds set in gold, with a border 
of black enamel. Her sleeves were looped back 
with blue ribants, and her bracelets were of the 
same pattern as the necklace.” This fair damsel, - 
who was but sevinteen, had won the admiration 
of the king by her graceful dancifig and exqui- 
site singing, in a “ballet de la reine,” danced by 
thé court at the Louvre. Mademoiselle An- 
gélique Paulet sore years after was ore ef the 
celebrities of the Hétel de Rambouille*. 
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Tai in. the er the ice Th had a fides see 
how the preparations for the 16th were progres- 
sing. He was accompanied in his coach by the 
Due d’Epernon, and three or four other nobles. 
Tt was seldom he used a coach, owing, it has 
been said, to a supeystitious presentiment of 
evil likely to befall him in one. But it seems 
scarcely necessary to assign superstition as his 
objection to using a coach, when we remember. 
what sort of vehicles the Paris coachbuilders 
then produced. They were small open rooms, 
(no glass windows),* either set without springs 
on.a frame with four immensely. large wheels, 
or suspended to long spokes by broad leathern 
bands. Thus, with a fair prospect of dislocation 
to the limbs of the occupant, these unwieldy 
constructions went jolting or swinging over the 
ups and downs formed by the mounds of dirt 
that impeded their progress in the wretchedly 
paved and unpaved streets of the old” city. And 
it required dexterous handling on the part of the 
driver to guide the four or six horsés attached to 
these cumbrous conveyances, so as to avoid col- 
lisions in the narrow and tortuous thorough- 
fares. But, luckily, coaches were not yet 


® Glass wittdows were not used until the time of Louis XIV., 
who sent a coa@h so furnished to England, as a present ¢0 
Charles IT. 
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numerous, and only the very rich ‘could afford to 
take an airing in that stately and comfortless 
fashion.* as 
Tt was an unexpected obstruction “by carts, 
that afforded Ravaillac the opportunity of taking 
the king’s life. Preparations for the féte had 
occasioned the employment of an unusual num- 
ber of carts, and the royal equipage was brought 
to a standstill by two of them on that spot in 
the Rue St. Honoré (known to, most persons 
who have visited Paris) which then formed the 
corner of the narrow Rue de la Ferronnérie. 
There, during the momentary confusion that 
ensued, the vile purpose of the assassin was 
‘but too fatally accomplished. Te mounted the 
projecting steps of the coach, leaned far into it, 
and twice, with a dagger, furiously attfiicked the 
king ; the second time piercing his heart. 

Henry fell dead into the arms of the Duc 
d@Epernon. It was endeavoured temporarily 
to persuade the populace that the king, though 


* Sanval (Andquités de Paris) says that he had been told 
by a certain ancient dame—Madame I-lon—that there were no 
coaches in Paris until after the time of the League, some six- 

_ teen years before Henry’s death, and that the first person to. 
appear in one was a relative of her own, the daughter of an 
apothecary of the-Rue St. Antoine, who had-inherited a large 
fortune, and who was ambitious of distinguishing herself as a. 
woman of fashion. bs 
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wounded, was not dead—but in vain ; the fact 
of his assassination antl the capture of the 
assassin spread rapidly through the city, 

The chancellor, sitting in his apartment in the 
Louvre, hearing a great commotion amongst 
the soldiers on dutys called to the officer on 
guard : : 

“Capitaine, quest-ce done que ce fracas 
ormes et de soldats de garde?” 

“ Monseigngur,” replied the officer, in a tone 
of the deepest emotion, “ c'est que le rot est 
mort!” 

“Mort! Ah! savez-vous ce que vous dites la ? 
Et le chancelljer lui pressa les mains, le a 
dant Gun air Vinquiét ménace.”* 

A wail of mad-despair ran through the land 
—grief So intense that it beens, rage in its 
hopelessness. Yet, when the tragic death of 
the king was made known to the queen, she 
heard the sad news with” exceeding calmness . 
though it had been revealed tc her with fear, 
lest it should afilict her too deep*y. 

“ Elle ne part,” says Heénault, “ ni assez sur- 
prise nt assez affligée.” 

She seemed even elated with the thought 
that great power had fallen int6 Ter hands. 

* * Vie MS. de Louis XII. 
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Sully and other friends of Henry IV. became 
suspicious of the queen, of the Duc d’Epernon, 
of Monsieur le Prince, and ventured to inquire 
of each other whether they who were to profit 
by this crime were not in fact its authors ? 

Henry was assassinated at about four in the 
afternoon. By six, the queen and the Duc 
d@Epernon had taken ‘all the necessary steps to 
secure the decree of the parliament declaring her 
regent. The ceremony of the previous day, by 
an extraordinary coincidence, had given her the 
right to claim it. On the 15th she appeared in 
the flowing black robes of a royal widow (as 
first worn in France by Anne of Brittany), with 
a veil of gauze taffetas reaching to her feet, and 
a full-plaited ruche of white gauze encircling her 
throat, the ends fastening in front like a scarf, 
with bows of black riband. Long Venetian 
sleeves, looped back, displayed the beauty of her 
arms, while the freshness of her complexion was 
becomingly su dued by the white ruche and the 
flowing gauze lrapery of her veil. 

Thus attired she proceeded to Les Augustines, 
,Wwhere the parliament, on account of the ex- 
“pected féte, had assembled. She led by the 
hand the little king, Louis XIIL., then eight 

wyeirs and ahalf old. He wore a violet velvet 
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dress and a, plumed hat of the same colotir ; thus 
giving much effect to the sombre but graceful 
robes of his mother. Her appearance made a 
great impression on the assembly, and it was 
yenerally acknowledged that she had never, even 
at her coronation, aspeared to greater advan- 
tage. While speaking of the assassination of 
the king she excited sympathy by the abund- 
ance of her tears ; and she is said to have been 
& woman of such violent emotions that the 
vehemence of her weeping was something start- 
ling. ° 

: The regency was conferred on her with full 
and absolute, powers, also the guardianship of 
the young king, who, at her request, was re- 
quired 40 giye his vivd voce approval in confir- 
mation of the decree of the parliament. 

The tragic manner of the death of Henry IV. 
had deeply impressed the child-king. This im- 
pression was deepened by the energetic words 
of his mother on this occasionSand the indig- 
nation and horror, the grief ‘ind resentment 
evinced by the parliament when referring to 
the wretched Ravaillac and his infamous deed. 
A dread of being assassinated took possession 
of the mind of the youthful Lotig, and remained 
with him through life, rendering him suspiious 
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and urfjust, and often strangely affecting his 
conduct. ; 
With the regency of Marie de Médicis began 
an entirely new order of things, both social and 
political. Italian favourites were in the ascend- 
ant. Concini, transformed into a Frenchman, 
as Le Maréchal dAncre, sueceeded, without 
either experience or capability, to the important 
posts held for so many years by the Duc de Sully; 
and the millions of livres that prudent minister 
had amassed for the exigencies of the state 
passed into the prdidigal hands of the queen- 
regent. : 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Paris at the time of Henry IV.’s Death—The Hotel Saint 
Paul.—The New Louvre.—The Hétel de Soissons—Henry 
UIL’s Vow. Huguenot and Catholic.—Enlargement of 
the Tuileries.-L’Hétel de Ville.—Le Pont Neuf.—La 
Samaritaine—A Capucine @onvent.—Saint Vincent de 
Paul, 


F-~1 ARIS at the time of Henry IV.’s 
N} death did not extend beyond the 
limits. within which Charles V. had 
fortified it, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, after having recovered.the greater part 
of the dominions taken from his father, King 
John, by Edward III. and the Black Prince. 
These fortifications crossed tht present Place 
de Carrousel, enclosing the old ‘uouvre, built by 
Philippe Auguste as a royal residence in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. The Louvre 
was a feudal castle—the royal donjon-keep. 
It stood, until the time of Cfafles V., outside 
the city Walls. Its deep moats were supslied 
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from the Seine, and it was provided with every 
means that the military art of the day made 
needful for resistance and defence. Sauval 
gives full details of these repairs, additions, 
and embellishments of Charles V., by which 
the extent, the interest and importance of the 
Louvre appear to have been much increased. 

John of France possessed a library of twenty 
volumes ; his son increased it to nine hundred, 
placed it in “La Tour de la Librairie,” and thus 
became the founder of the Bibliothdque Royale 
de France. A 

But while the old fortress of Philippe Auguste 
was undergoing repair, a less dreary abode was 
in course of construction for Charles. It was 
the Hétel St. Paul, a perfect maison de plaisance. 
Its site is indicated by the present Rue aad Quai 
St. Paul and Quai St. Martin. It had neither 
moat, battlement, nor arquebuse to defend it; 
the near neighbourhood of the Bastille being 
thought sufficiert protection. The grande salle 
was a splendid apartment, with a finely-carved 
ceiling and painted walls. There were chapels 
and galleries, with painted glass windows, and 
numerous spacious apartments. On three sides 
extensive garcens and grounds surrounded it. 
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ing ‘higkota’ ee groves, with laine of fruit- 
trees and patches of vegetables ; park, orchard, 
kitchen and flower garden combined. There 
were dove-cots, fowl-houses, and fish-ponds ; 
two fountains and a menagerie, and a pleasant 
green slope that ledsdown to the river. Above 
all, there was a spacious court where tourna: 
ments and other sports took place. 

Another royal dwelling, the Palais des Tour- 
nelles, turreted and _ fortified, became, after 
Charles V.’s death, the favourite abode of 
royalty. The Hotel St.*Paul fell to ruin; its 
gardens lay waste, and were afterwards built 
upon—such names as Rue de la Cerisaie, Beau- 
treillis, Petit Pare, etc. being still existing 
traces of the ground they occupied. The old 
Louvré having suffered greatly in the wars with 
the English, its demolition was ordered by 
Francis I”, who laid the first stone of the present 
iagaificent ‘edifice. 

The new Louvre that was t¢@ occupy the site 
of the frowning old fortress vas intended, as 
originally’ planned by Francis I., for a then 
modern and commodious royal apelin. The 
works were but little advanced when Francis 
died, but they progressed sb rapidly under 

. Henry II*that his widow, Catherine de M@licis, 
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on assuming the regency, left the unhealthy. 
and already condemned Palais des Tournelles, 
and established her court at the Louvre. Its 
advancement was slow during the strife and 
bloodshed of the Médicis period ; and besides, 
Catherine had determined- on building a new 
palace contiguous to the Louvre, but outside 
the fortifications, on the vacant ground long 
used ag tucleries, or brickfields. The architects 
she employed were Jean Bullant and Philibert 
Delorme, whose extensive design was carried 
out only as far as the fagade. For during the 
erection of the Palace of the Tuileries, Cathe- 
rine gave up the intention of residing there, and 
employed Bullant to build her another residence, 
which was afterwards known .as L’Hatel de 
Soissons, and on whose site now stafids the 
votonde of the Halle-au-blé with its surround- 
ing streets. There, on the ‘summit of Bullant’s 
beautifully sculptured and lofty Doric column, 
—the sculpture defaced at the Revolution of - 
*g9—-Catherine "and her astrologers studied the 
starry heavens and the course of the constella- 
tions, and sought to read in the movements of the 
celestial orbs a motive or excuse for the deeds 
of darkness add blood by which a desolated. 
Fraice. , 
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The alterations or improvements that Paris 
had undergone during two centuries and a half 
had been made strictly within the walls, an 
inclination to spread beyond them in the time 
of Francis I. having been checked by a decree 
of the parliament jnterdicting the erection of 
any new houses in the faibourgs and the repa- 
ration of those falling to decay. Without 
some stringent measure of this sort it was 
feared that the provinces would be depopulated, 
and overgrown Paris become a chef-lieu, menac- 
ing in times of sedition te the rest of the king- 
dom, and capable of even bidding defiance 
to its sovereign ; as indeed it did some fifty 
years later, at the time of the League. Then, 
Henry IIL, apostrophizing it as “ Chef du roy- 
aume, chef trop gros,” vowed the vain vow, as 
he prepared to besiege it, that when subdued, 
he would so thoroughly raze it from the face of 
the earth that not’ one stone of its buildings 
should be left upon another to mark the spot 
where the rebellious city had s:ood. 

As the population increased, new streets were 
made narrower, and the houses higher—the 
result of this crowding and huddling togetifer 
heing frequent outbreaks of siekness and pes- 
tilence. .To escape from the impure air of 
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the city was Catherine’s motive for building a 
palace outside the walls. She had suffered 
greatly in her health at Les Tournelles, and the 
Louvre itself was then closely surrounded by 
squalid fever-stricken streets, The demolition 
of Les Tournelles was a, real boon to the 
Parisians. It occupied with its walls, bastions, 
towers and ditches, a ‘large tract of ground, 
which when cleared was disposed of, together 
with that covered by its extensive walled parks 
and gardens, by public sale. New streets, new 
churches, new bridgesevere planned; but beyond 
the planning little was done. The arts of peace. 
could not flourish, for there was no repose in 
the country. The long struggle between Hu- 
guenot and Catholic had filled men’s, minds 
with murderous passions. Each one suapected 
his neighbour, and to be suspected of heresy 
was to have every man’s hand against him. 
Then came the League with its’ incredible 
misery, sufferings and crimes. Catherine de 
Médicis dies, Henry III. is assassinated ; but 
the end of the struggle is not yet. Through- 
out the land fanaticism raises her voice to 
héaven, and wildly shrieks, “ Let France be 
saved from thé Qreatest of all calamities, sub- 
missin to a Huguenot king.” But “Henry is 
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not deterred by trifle. “A kingdom,” he 
declares, “is worth a Mass.” Mass is said and 
he is installed in his capital, and takes up 
his abode at the Louvre. Henry would have 
preferred the Tuileries, but found it too small 
conveniently to accgmmodate his court. The 
architect, Jacques Androuet Ducerceau, was 
therefore directed to furnish plans for the new 
wing and pavilion, and immediately to proceed 
with the further extension of the grande galerie 
of the Louvre—begun during the regency of 
Catherine. His purpose was to connect it with 
the palace of the Tuileries, for the king did not 
feel quite secure in his capital. And, according 
to Sauval, he was then very desirous of lkeepitg 
open for himself away of leaving Paris, in case 
of emetigency, without being at the mercy of 
the populace, as his predecessor had been. 

But as faction in a great degree ceased to 
exist, and the religious fervour and religious hate 
of both Catholic and Huguenet calmed down, 
Henry IV. became a popular king. His wish 
(or the expression attributed to him) that every 
poor man had a fat capon to put in his weekly 
pot-au-feu, appears to have gratified the poct 
man almost as much as the gftr of the sas aa 
itself would have done. “ Smiling peace "«was 
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soon followed by plenty, for the lands around. 
Paris, both to the north and the south, were so 
fertile, that with little culture (to quote Sauval 
again) they produced wheat in abundance, and 
all sorts of grain. Fruit was exceedingly plen- 
tiful, and “the vine grew, and produced fruit 
lusuriantly, so that these lands might with 
reason be called the granary and the cellar of 
France.” The improvements in Paris were 
numerous during Henry’s reign. _The arsenal 
was completed ; the Hétel de Ville also. Its 
western fagade, arcadss, and some other portions, 
formed part of the enlarged edifice destroyed by 
the Parisian populace during their last. insane 
raid on the architectural glories of their city. 
The splendid staircase, some sculptured doors 
and ceilings, and the fine monumental chimney- 
pieces in the throne-room, still remained of the 
interior arrangements of the Hotel de Ville of 
the time of Hénry IV. 

The Pont Neuf was also finished ; it was 
then a very fine structure, with elaborately 
seulptured cornices, portions of which have been 
thought worthy of preservation in the Hotel de 
Cluny. Spanning the Seine where the two 

_ arms of the rivér unite, the length of the bridge 
gave if an imposing appearance, and 4t was then 
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the only one without houses. Half-way across 
it, was erected the famous fountain, or pump, 
called “La Samaritaine.” Two life-size figures 
in gilt bronze, of Christ and the woman of 
Samaria, sculptured by German Pilon, stood 
under a pavilion, and on either side of a large 
gilt basin, into which flowed a stream of water 
that was conveyed through a reservoir to the 
Louvre. On the top of the pavilion was a sun- 
dial, and, above that, a clock with chimes and 
small gilt figures, which struck the hours. The 
keeper, or guardian, of this edifiee, bore the 
official title of “ Gouverneur de la Samaritaine,” 
and was allowed a good house close by for his 
residence. To keep the whole bright and in 
good working order, it was necessary frequently 
to regila thé figures and repair the works, 

“The governor” was also an expensive ‘per- 
sonage, whose duties were performed by deputy. 

The Revolution of 1789 suppressed him ; and, as 
in the case of more valuable mementoes of old 
Paris, the wretched mob greatly injured the 
ancient fountain, and defaced the figures of 
Christ and the Samaritan woman. Its mak 
chinery, its curious clock and famous chimes 

were the work of Jean Linther, a Flemigh 
mechanician. The last vestiges of its ruindiff 

vou. I. 3 
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pavilion were removed from the bridge in 
1803. . : 
We hardly expect to hear of Henry IV. 
founding a convent, yet that of the severe order 
of Capucine nuns owed its foundation to him. 
He was stimulated to this act of piety, it has 
been supposed, by.a priest sent by Pope Paul 
V. on a secret mission to the king, who was so 
much pleased with the papal envoy that he 
conferred frequently and privately with him. 
The priest, like the king, was a Gascon ; rusé, 
and with the same Aisposition to banter, though 
of course more under control. Unfavourable 
rumours were then afloat respecting the sin- | 
cerity of the king’s adhesion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, His jovial air, and the little 
devotion his manner displayed when “assisting 
at the services of the Church, had always kept 
doubt alive. But now he founds a convent of 
Capucine nuns! Some good souls thankfully 
accepted the ct as a proof of their monarch’s 
orthodoxy. To others it seemed more like a 
satire on his own mode of life ; while not a few 
found a stumbling-block to their faith in him in 
“his persistent retention of the Huguenot beard. 
“Tf,” they said, “it was a concession to the 
agarieved feelings of his heretic -subjects, it 
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proved him to be but a lukewarm Catholic, or at 
least one who had not the courage of his convie- 
tions. The Huguenots, however, drew a’ hope 
from his continuance to wear it, that their rene- 
gade chief might yet be of the number of the 
predestined.” 

That he wore it from habit, or because he 
liked it, seems not to have occurred to either 
party: It was no doubt the cause of more than 
one of the many fanatical attempts to assassinate 
him, while a burning desire to avenge the dis- 
honour his dissolute life had brought on some 
families instigated others. Whether the priest 
really suggested the convent, either in expiation 
of past misdeeds, or as a politic act at the time, 
cannot be. congdertly asserted. He was then 
an unknown priest, but in the following reign 
he exercised extraordinary influence in Paris, 
and many of its religious institutions and chari- 
ties were due to him. He was a jocular, wily 
priest. He did much good, and some little 
harm, and used to say, laughingly: “Que 
personne ne savait mieux remuer les écus dans 
les poches des riches.” He was known then 
as M. Vincent—now, as a Saint, St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Statesmen and Generals. —Poets and Satirists. — Marie de 
Médicis,—The Poet Malherbe—The Joys of Heaven.— 
Ogier de Gombauld. — Religious Novels,—“ Astrée,” a 
Pastoral Allegory.—Boileau’s Opinion of “ Astrée.”—The 
Jovelorn Marquis a’Urfé,—Diane de Chiteaunormand.— 
A gentle ShepherS and Shepherdess. Death of the: 
Shepherd.—“ Les Amours du Grand Alcandre.” 


RAWIOST of the distinguished men who. 
Wt shed lustre on the reign of Louis 
NY at XIV., whether as statesmen, generals, 
men of letters, poets, painters, etc., ‘as well as 
the prose writers of both sexes, were born in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry IV., or 
during that of Louis XIII. Side by side with 
the great vises of those reigns, the talent and 
genius that were so fully developed under the 
regency of Anne of Austria and the first years 
, of the reign of Louis XIV., gradually budded 

and expanded. Even those literary celebrities 
_of the lattér years of the century, who were: 
thost free from that spirit of adfilation which 
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grew out of Louis’ belief in himself as a demi- 
god, at least, and which fettered the genius of 
such men as Racine, and made the muse of 
Molitre the apologist of the vices of the 
monarch, were formed under the auspices, or 
after the example, of their predecessors who 
had flourished under the regency. To achieve: 
success under the “ Grand Monarque,” it was 
far less necessary to merit it than to secure his 
favour, and this could only be done by chanting 
peeans of praise in his honour, and offering the 
incense of flattery at his shr®e, amidst the gross 
fumes of which genius was too often stifled. 
Beyond learned treatises on dry, dreary sub- 
jects, and no less dreary and voluminous theo- 
logical waitings, there was little or no literature : 
in the time of Henry IV., but licentious poems 
and satires. But such writers who did take 
this lighter pen in hand, employed it, both in 
that and the succeeding reign, far more fre- 
quently to satirize and lecture the king than to 
flatter him. And Henry, especially, took this 
freedom of speech in good part. If, incorrigible 
sinner as he was, his morals were not improved 
by it, he, at all events, was amused. For he is 
said often to have read these productions, and 
greatly to Have enjoyed such fun as there vas 
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in them, but never attempted to restrain the 
excessive license of the writers. Such tolera- 
tion must have had a beneficial influence on the 
authors of that higher caste of literature which 
succeeded the “ journals and satires ” of Henry’s 
day. The dramatist or poet could more freely 
“give the rein to imagination, and infuse more 
real spirit and verve into his subject when un- - 
trammeled by the necessity of portraying, dis- 
guised under the name of some hero of anti- 
quity, the hypothetical virtues and perfections 
of a pompous and vainglorious royal patron. 
When Marie de Médicis was invested with 
absolute powers, and began her- stormy career 
as queen-regent, she distributed pensions and 
places and titles with a very lavishehand, in 
order to gain over to her interests those friends 
of Henry who were opposed to her assumption 
of the regency. But in immediately bestowing 
a pension of five hundred écvs upon Malherbe, 
she was prompted by a higher appreciation of” 
the merits of the poet than Henry was capable 
of. She was ambitious, not only of governing 
,Mrance, but of governing grandly; and her 


. ideas were grand though she had no grandeur 


in her character, and possessed none of the 
qualities for judiciously governing. She de- 
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sired popularity, but was deficient in the tact 
necessary to acquire it, and had no winning 
graciousness or charm in her manners; but in 
her love of the Muses and les beaux arts, she 
was a true daughter of the Médici. 

Malherbe has been called “the father of 
modern French poetry.” His odes and sonnets - 
are often licentious in tone, as were the manners 
of the age, but there is a grace and charm: in 
much of his«verse due to the perfection and 
purity with which he wrote the French lan- 
guage. Boileau considered Malherbe the first 
French author whose writings afforded an ex- 
ample of “the power of words rightly placed.” 
Though a Court poet, Malherbe was poor. 
Henry very parsimoniously repaid the laureate’s 
graceful and frequently charming stanzas, ideal- 
izing the attractions of the belles, both brunes 
and blondes, by whom his royal master by turns 
was enslaved. When, sonnet in hand, the poor 
poet appeared before the king, he is said almost 
to have asked an alms for it. 

Malherbe’s known sensitiveness to any devia- 
tion from the purity of the language, whey 
spoken as well as written, is shqwn by an anec- 
dote told of him, whether it be strictly true or 
not. He had been prevailed on, when near * his 
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end, to be confessed by a priest. The good 
father afterwards proceeded to expatiate,’ in 
language neither classical nor poetical, on the 
joys awaiting the dying man in heaven. 
Malherbe listened, evidently much disturbed 
in mind. The priest attributed it to conscience 
awakened by his eloquence, and became more 
earnest, and, as he thought, more impressive. 
The old poet could endure it no longer. Raising 
himself in his bed, he exclaimed, “ Improve 
your style, sir! Yoy have disgusted me with 
the joys of heaven!” then fell back exhausted 
on his pillow. An old nurse sat by the bed- 
side ; she had been much edified to hear of the 
joys of heaven. Now she rose, looked sadly 
at the priest, aud whispered, ‘““Pocr maa! poor 
man! His head is quite gone, sir. Only an 
hour ago he raved at me, even worse, sir, even 
worse, and called out, ‘Who is your authority 
for that word ? though I spoke to him quite 
kind and civil. Poor man, his head is gone !” 
Another protégé of Marie de Médicis (no 
poet of that day was without his patron) was 
the poet and epigrammatist, Ogier de Gombauld. 
He was as solicitous as Malherbe himself that 
the -purity of the French language should be 
strictly maintained, and, as a means of ensuring 
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it, proposed to the French Academy, of which 
he was one of the first members, that the 
academicians should bind themselves by oath to 
use no words that a majority of the society had 
not approved. Marie de Méddicis gave him 
a pension of twelve hudred écus. But Marie’s 
pensioners were unfortunate ; the amount they . 
received fluctuating with her fluctuating for- 
tunes, until payment ceased altogether, and their 
royal patroness was herself an indigent wan- 
derer, dependent on the sympathy and charity 
of foreigners. De Gombauld was a younger 
son of a noble Protestant family, and no expec- 
tation of court favour, poor though he was, 
induced him to change the Reformed for the 
Roman fRith.. Efe was born in the persecuting 
days of Charles IX., and lived far into the 
reign of Louis XIV., attaining to nearly a 
hundred years. His-works, and especially his 
. epigrams, had considerable vogye and success 
in their day. 

To De Gombauld, Malherbe, Vaugelas, and 
Jean Louis de Balzac, the French language 
owes much of its beauty, clearness, and har, 
mony. The société délite of ,the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, whose example afterwards gave a 
tone of refinement to French society generally, 
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imparted the same polished elegance also to the 
language, and purged it of those grossiéretés 
which Molitre and others would have retained, 
qualifying their indecencies by such terms as 
naiveté and franchise. But even Molitre was 
compelled to abandon, inshis later productions, 
some few of the coarse expressions that hitherto 
had found so much favour with him. And it 
was in deference to an authority which, though he 
rebelled against it, proved greaterthan his own; 
the purer literary taste that preciosité—a word 
unknown to the French language until late in 
the century—notwithstanding some affectations, 
had been the means of diffusing far beyond the 
circles of Rambouiilet and its successors. 

In the early years of the seventeefith cen- 
tury, the ladies improved their minds, or sought 
amusement in leisure hours, by reading the 
works of Rabelais, or the, poems of Ronsard. 
They had besides, as a corrective, “ Philothée,” a 
religious novel, by St. Jean Damoscéne. * It was 
called “Le roman des dévots,” par excellence. - 
« Amours d’Euryale et de Lucréce,” written by 
Pope Pius II., and therefore, no doubt, very 
edifying, if nof very amusing, also retained 
favour, and a place on the scantily furnished 
bookshelves of les dames chdtclaines. 
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A few months before the death of Henry 
IV., the first volume of “ Astrée” appeared, a 
romance, by the Marquis d’Urfé. From the 
extraordinary influence it had on the manners 
of the day, it is considered to have initiated that 
change in them which was confirmed by the 
society that met at the Hétel de Rambouillet 
some years later. “ Astrée” is a pastoral 
allegory, and describes the amours platoniques 
of the auther, interspersed with many episodes 
of the gallantries of the, court of Henry IV. 
But it is perfectly pure in tone. The characters 
are humerous, and it would be difficult to select, 
where all are important, a hero and heroine : 
but the title suggests the latter, and the author 
was krown-to ke the former. Shepherds and 
shepherdesses are the principal personages, who, 
in long and rather vague conversations, and 
dissertations of unconscionable length, set forth 
the delights of chaste love, and the joys of an 
honnéte amitié. Their language is sentimental 
in the extreme, and thus suited to the subject 
of their discourse ; but affectations abound, and 
the high-flown expressions and dogmatic tone of 
some of the speakers give one the idea that 
these shepherds and’ shepherdesses are really 
only courtiers ead poppet in disguise. "The 
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adventures of this rambling company are, how- 
ever, numerous, and often amusing. e 

To retain popularity, as “ Astrée” did, for 
upwards of half a century, a work must neces- 
sarily possess some merit. Boileau speaks of it 
as “une narration vive et Peurie, ses caractéres 
Jfinement marqués, agréablement variés et bien 
suivés.” “ Astrée” was published in five quarto 
volumes, which appeared in succession, at irre- 
gular intervals, in the course of fifteen years ; 
ten elapsed between the publication of the first 
and second volumes. " The first was dedicated 
to Henry IV., who was pleased with the work: 
He received it but a short time before his assas- 
sination, and as he was then confined to his bed 
by gout, he desired it to be read to,amuse ‘him. 
The new species of gallantry “ Astrée” intro- 
duced to his notice, he expressed approval of, 
for though differing so greatly from his own, it 
coincided with it in one respect—it inculcated a 
system that made woman the object of universal 
homage. 

The personal history of the Marquis d’Urfé 
has some romance in it, Henry had a strong 
aversion to him. He was one of the Leaguers, 
and, refusing to submit, was made prisoner of 
war. Soon after he escaped. Being’a remark- 
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ably handsome man, witty in conversation, 
distingué in manners, Marguérite, Henry’s wife, 
had fallen deeply in love with him. But the 
marquis was at that time the despairing slave 
of a hopeless passion for the celebrated beauty 
Diane de Chiteaunarmand, who, by an arrange- 
ment between his and her family, had become 
the wife of his elder brother. D’Urfé was 
therefore insensible to the fascinations of Mar- 
guérite. The cause of his melancholy being 
made known to her, her interest in him in- 
creased, and as it was @vident that his heart, 
-was irrevocably disposed of, she contrived that 
he should soon be on his way to the court of 
Turin, his family being related to the House of 
Savoye The loyelorn marquis then determinéd 
to become a knight of Malta. No sooner had 
he taken his vow, than his brother, animated 
by religious zeal, was desirous of being freed 
from the marriage yoke, in order to enter the 
Church as a cloistered monk. * His application 
to Rome was complied with, and the beautiful 
Diane was free. The younger D'Urfé now, 
in his turn, addressed himself to Rome, pray- 
ing to be absolved from his vow of celibacy. 
Interest and money aiding ‘him, his prayer 
was grarited, and, by the same meaiis, a 
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dispensation obtained, enabling him to marry 
his brother’s wife. . 
But disappointment awaited the unfortunate 
marquis. Diane had been willing to marry 
him, because it prevented the alienation of cer- 
tain estates, but as to love, she had none to give 
to her rapturous and adoring swain. She was 
beautiful as carly spring, but intensely selfish, 
her deepest feeling being great admiration of 
her own charms. Profoundly grieved at her 
insensibility to his devotion to her, D’Urfé left 
his belle marquise dnd retired to a distant 
estate, where he sought to soothe his wounded 
spirit by depicting the pure pleasures of an ideal 
love. The story of his romantic and unrequited 
passion, his deep melancholy, his secluded life, 
gave added interest and extraordinary’ vogue 
to his romance. The succeeding volumes were 
looked for with an anxiety that did not abate 
during the fifteen years that expectation was 
kept on the stretch, and they were all equally. 
well received as the first. When D’Urfé had 
completed his fifth volume, he died. The story 
of his hapless love being told, his work in this 
world was finished. By his direction the last 
volume was published by his secretary. The 
learned Huet, Bishop of Avranches, who wrote 
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a work on “ L’Origine des Romans,” says that 
St. Frangois de Sales read “ Astrée” with in- 
tense delight, and named it “ le bréviaire ae 
courtisans,” 

Arcadia became the rage; the ladies were 
desirous of reproducing those scenes of pastoral 
love and idleness, But the gardens attached 
to the houses of the nobility in Paris, though 
large, were yet, too confined, and their trees and 
shrubs too much clipped into formal devices to 
bear any resemblance to D’Urfé’s Arcadian 
bowers and groves, sacred eto gentle shepherds 
and shepherdesses in silks and lace. Yet the 
attempt to realize the pastoral life was really 
made in the faubourg by Vauquelin des Ivetaux, 
who had been Governor of Caen, and was after- 
wards pteceptor ¢ to the Duc de Vendéme, and 
to the dauphin. He had led a dissipated life, 
but, having read “ Astrée,” he was so charmed 
with the pastoral one that he resolved to for- 
sake his irregularities, and to seek* in the evening. 
of his days (he was then between sixty and 
seventy) the pure joys and peace that Arcadia, 
promised. 

He retired to a house with large ‘gardens; 
which belonged to him, in thé Faubourg ‘St. 


_ Germain. There, dressed in the correct sifep- 
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herd costume, with his rustic pipe, and by his. 
side a pretty shepherdess, in pink and blue silk, 
and a crook trimmed with ribands and lace, he 
wandered about his grounds. The shepherd 
carried a lute, and when he and his gentile 
amie reposed beneath a shady tree, or lounged 
near a pond that did duty for a crystal stream, | 
he played on his pipe while the lady twanged the 
lute and sang a few snatches of song. The 
gentleman led two lambs by a silken cord. 
They were ‘the milk-white flock,” and lay at 
the feet of the shepherd and shepherdess when 
they sat down on a grassy slope to expatiate 
on the delights and pure joys of pastoral life 
and sentimental friendship. M. des Iveteaux 
lived in this way for some years, when, weather 
permitted ; and, as he lived to the age of ninety, 
it may be presumed that he found pastoral life 
pleasant and easy, and that rusticating agreed 
with him. He went out of the world to the- 
sound of the Gute and shepherd’s pipe, accom- 
panying an idyl of his own composing, for he | 
was a tolerable poet. He thought that sweet 
simple sounds soothed the spirit when winging 
ts flight from earth to the bowers of bliss. The 
end of this shepherd was peace. 

~ Astrée” had many imitators, but none that 
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Circle. 
N the same year (the fitst of the seven- 
teenth century) that Henry IV. 
aX} married Marie dé Métlicis, Catherine 
de Vivonne, daughter of the Marquis Pisani, 
was betrothed to the Count d’Angennes, eldest 
son of the Marquis de Rambouillet. Catheritte 
was then bué twelve years of age. Four years 
after, their marriage was solemnized, and the 
young Countess d’Angennes was introduced 
to a court the most depraved in morals, the 
grossest and most unpolished in manners, of any 
in Europe. #She was immediately appointed 
ene of the dames @honneur of the queen. 
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The Piast family was of Italian origin, and 
distantly connected with that of the Médici, but 
had settled in France from the time of Francis I: 
Several of its members had served in the French 
army; others had held offices of state. They 
had married into Frerch families, had become 
thoroughly French in their sympathies, and for 
two generations past they were French by birth. 
The families of both Rambouillet and Pisani 
had belonged to that “ parti de miliew” of 
moderate Catholics who had favoured the pre- 
-tensions of Henry of Navarre to the throne. 
There were eight brothers D’Angennes, and 
none of them had joined the League. It was 
the eldest son ‘of the eldest of these brothers 
who had married Catherine de Vivonne. He 
held a military command, and, naturally, was 
high in favour with the king. 

_ The young countess inherited a very large 
fortune-—an immense*one, it was thought in 
those days. She had been brought up in much 
seclusion, and had become attached tu sedentary 
pursuits. She was fond of reading and conver- 
sation, had some skill in painting and architec- 
tural drawing, acquired, probably, during ae 
residence in Italy. The boisteeous revels of 
the court afforded her no pleasure; those “ballets 
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‘The Pisa faaty was of Italian origin, and 
distantly connected with that of the Médici, but 
had settled in France from the time of Francis I. 
“Several of its members had served in the French 
army ; others had held offices of state. They 
had married into French families, had become 
thoroughly French in their sympathies, and for 
two generations past they were French by birth. 
The families of both Rambouillet and Pisani 
had belonged to that « parti de milieu” of 
moderate Catholics who had favoured the pre- 
-tensions of Henry of Navarre to the throne. 
There were eight brothers D’Angennes, and 
none of them had joined the League. It was 
the eldest son "of the eldest of these brothers 

‘who had married Catherine de Vivonne. He 
held a military command, and, naturally, was 
high in favour with the king. 

The young countess inherited a very large 
fortune—an immense*one, it was thought in 
those days. She had been brought up in much 
seclusion, and had become attached to sedentary 
pursuits. She was fond of reading and conver- 
sation, had some skill in painting and architec- 
tural drawing, acquired, probably, during ae 
residence in Italy. The boistesous revels of 
the court afforded her no pleasure; those “bullets 
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de la reine, ballets du roi, ballets de la cour,” etc., 
in all of which, queen, king, courtiers and 
ladies, took each a character, and danced and 
sang—the royal band of six violins accompany- 
ing—to the best of their ability, no doubt, but, 


_at all events, gleefully end lustily. For those 


grandees, of whom the greater number were in 
intellectual culture scarcely on a level with 
the rude and unlettered classeg of the present 
day, found, like them, the keenest of their plea- 
sures in noise and energetic movement. And 
there was plenty sof this gross hilarity while 
Henry reigned. ; 
The general ‘clergy, in intelligence, morals, 
and manners, were about on @ par with the 
laity. The canous of Notre I Dame, and the 
Sainte Chapelle, were for ever tuarrelling and 
scuffing when they met, each claiming to take- 
the pas of the other. Even several years later, 
when Louis XIII. solemnly placed France 
under the pfotection of the Virgin Mary, “In, 
order that all his loyal subjects might be re- 
ceived into Paradise, such being his goodwill 
and pleasure,” the Parliament and the members: 
of the Chamber of Finance contended so vehe- 
mently for Precedency in the procession, that 
they came to blows in the Cathedral of Notre 
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Dame. When any unusual rise in the Seine 
occurred ; any outbreak of plague or smallpox, 
from the general filthiness of the city ; the fall 
of a lzidgs from the undue weight of its houses, 
‘or similar catastrophe ; to prevent a recurrence 
of it, the jawbone of St This, the fingerjomt of 
St. That, and the body of poor old St. Denis, 
dragged from its coffin, were carried in proces- 
sion to the shrine of some dilapidated image of 
the Virgin, who might be prevailed on, it was 
hoped, by prayers and presents to appease the 
Divine wrath, to which the people were taught 
to ascribe their calamities, 

Education, for the most part, was despised by 
the accomplished cavaliers and grand seigneurs 
of those days. , Somg. few condescended to read 
and write; but in war, the duel, the chase, and 
the dance, all aspired to acquit themselves 
well. £ 

Woman, not improbably, might be the cause of 
a war or a duel, but as she was not required to 
take part in it, and frequently did not join in 
the pleasures or hardships of the chase, she had 
generally more instruction and culture than the . 
men of the period, and to this was s chiefly owing 
the social pre-eminence she attained in France, 
The seclusion of the wie de chdteau was ‘as 
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favourable to her acquirement of studious habits 
and the indulgence of literary tastes, as was the 
cloister to the intellectually gifted monk. 
Many women knew something of Latin, if only 
go much as enabled them to follow the sense of 
the prayers in their hivrts heures. This little 
often led to the further study of the language, 
and the attainment of considerable proficiency 
in it, Marguérite de France, Henry’s first 
wife, is said to have replied, to the Latin 
address of the Bishop of Cracow (one of 
the ambassadors deputed to offer the crown 
of Poland to her brother, the Duke of Anjou) 
with so much fluency and eloguence, that he 
was no less delighted than surprised by it. 

The Countess d’Angegges appears to have 
had less knowledge of Latin, as it is stated 
that her desire to read Virgil led her to study 
the language, but that ill-health compelled her 
to discontinue it. She, however, was well ac- 
quainted with Italian and Spanish. The latter. 
was acquired in Spain, whither she accompanied 
her husband. She brought thence to Paris 
. that fashion of alcoves which she introduced 
into her own hétel, and which so long remained, 
and to a certain degree still continues, a favourite 
arrangement in French bedrooms. After the 
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birth of her daughter (in later years the cele- 
brated Julie d’Angennes), she withdrew from 
the Louvre, and returned to it no more, except 
on the occasion when she was named by Henry 
one of the dames d'honneur to attend Marie de 
Médicis at her coronation. 

The Marquise de Rambouillet (her husband’s 
father had lately died) was then in her twentieth 
year—“‘belle, bonne et spirituelle.” Other ladies 
to whom cultwre had imparted a refinement of 
manners out of harmony with the discord and 
seandal that reigned at court, also held aloof 
from its coarse pleasures and noisy gaieties ; for 
at that time q strong and general desire was 
awakened amongst persons of rank and easy 
fortune for sgcial.cemmunication, intimate and 
varied, yet more polished than hitherto had 
existed in France. The social instinct was 
born, but as yet its, influence was small; for 
there was no society apart from,the court ; no 
salons thrown open for the reception of distin- 
guished lttérateurs, and no social réuntons.— 
The theatre—the favourite amusement of the 
marquise —was open only now and then; thg 
performances also were occasiogal, and loges @ 
Pannée not then introduced. The French Aca- 
demy was not yet founded, and the men who 
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were. to shed most lustre upon it were either 
unborn, still unknown to fame, or mere youths, 
and their talents immature. ‘ 

But the Hétel de Rambouillet was about to be 
erected—that renowned hétel, destined to wel- 
come and foster rising gerflus and talent; to as- 
semble rank, beauty, wit, worth and learning in 
its celebrated salon bleu, and by the influence of 
its société d’élite on the manners and literature 
of the age to achieve a social revolution, and to 
acquire lasting fame in the republic of letters. 
Meanwhile “Je me figure,” writes Roederer, 
“que jamais on neut autant besoin de se parler 
de scpancher, en France ni ailleurs qua cette 
époque.” 

French writers differ greatly in their accounts 
of the famous Hétel de Rambouillet, as regards 
its situation and date of erection. Not a ves- 
tige of it now remains to fix either with eer- 
tainty. It has sometimes been confounded 
with the Hétel Rambouillet built by the rich 
financier, father of Rambouillet de la Sabliare, 
the poet, and husband ,of Madame de la Sab- 
litre, celebrated in the verse of La Fontaine. 
and the Marquis de la Fare. This edifice was 
generally known at that time as “La Folie 
Ratubouillet.”. It. was built on his estate at 
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The Hétel de Rambouillet was of red brick 
and slate, with embrasures, cornices, friezes, 
architraves, and pilasters of freestone. These 
materials were then generally employed for 
‘large buildings, and were thought to combine 
well and to harmonize ayreeably to the eye.* 
Rambouillet was of less extent than many of the 
hétels of the nobility ; but the space at com- 
mand was so skilfully turned to account, the 
apartments so admirably proportioned and dis- 
posed with so much art, that the effect was that 
of a mansion more spacious than many that 
were in fact larger, but were less judiciously 
and conveniently arranged. 

There were four principal salons leading into 
each other on the ground-figor ; an arrangement 
which, with their high, wide doors and ‘long 
windows, reaching from floor to ceiling, was 
first introduced by the marquise, and after- 
wards copied, in the Petit Luxembourg, in 
Richelieu’s palace, and the ¥6t unfinished houses_ 
ofthe Place Royale. Indeed, Rambouillet served 
as a model for many of the ghdteaux and palaces 


* When the rich 1 bourgeois built themselves houses after the 
same fashion, this Combination of red, white, and slate colour 
immediately went out of favour, as giving the appearance ofa 
house built of cards. 
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of France in the seventeenth century. ‘The 
loftmess of its salons, its circular staircase, lead- 
ing to the corps de logis, or range of rooms on 
the first floor, with the long line of doors at 
equal distances, and facing each other, were all 
novelties that met With general approval and ~ 
adoption. The gardens extended the whole 
length of the suite of salons, affording a pleasant 
view, as well as light and air. The salons were 
thrown oper or closed, according as the society 
was more or less numerous; but all were 
superbly furnished. 

- The marquise is said to have been the first 
to innovate oa the custom of colouring or paint- 
ing the rooms of a red tint or a tawny dark 
yellow. Hence the admiration bestowed on 
the “ salon bleu,” apart from its being the prin- 
cipal salle de réunion. Its walls were hung 
with blue velvet, impanelled in borders of gold. 
The furniture was of the same material, re- 
lieved by gold fringes and lace. “The air was 
perfumed with the odour of flowers, arranged in 
beautiful vases and baskets, and in such profu- 
sion that eternal spring seemed to reign there,” 
In the evening the salons wee lighted with 
lamps ‘of Venetian glass, also first seen at Ram- 
bouillet ; and there were splendid Italian 
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cabinets, filled with the choicest and rarest 
specimens of delicate sculpture, scarce enamels, 
gems, and other articles of virtu. Amongst 
the many treasures of the salon bleu was a 
spinet, a marvel of its kind, brought by the 
marquise from Italy. It was exquisitely painted 
with flowers and birds, and inlaid with turquoise, 
gold, and pearl.* It is probable that its orna- 
mentation enchanted the eye more than its 
music the ear. The lute and the .théorbe were 
the instruments then in vogue for the voice ; 
‘the violins for a dance; but whether Ram- 
bouillet danced we have not been told. Only 
the stately minuet could -have found favour 
there ; certainly no “ballet du voi” of the court 
of that time. The opera was not yet intro- 
duced into France, and Lulli was not yet 
born. } 
“Rambouillet was built in the time of le 
Maréchal d’Ancre.” It was completed about 
1614, when the park and gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace were being laid out and planted. 
The palace itself was not begun until the fol-. 
-® The South Kensington Museum has a spinet of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. It is of Italian workmanship, 
and may resemble the Rambouillet spinet, though perhaps less 
richly ornamented ; yet it is an interesting work,of art. It 
belonged to an Stalian princess of that period. 
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lowing year; for although Marie de Médicis 
had employed the architect De Brosse to furnish 
the designs, they were only finally accepted 
after having been submitted to almost every 
architect of note in France and Italy, and some 
few of the alterations they suggested adopted. 
They were also inspected, at the queen’s re- 
quest, by Madame de Rambouillet, and every 
part of her hétel was visited by De Brosse before 
the works at the Luxembourg were begun. 
But the architect’s visit was intended probably 
as a compliment only to the talented marquise; | 
for De Brosse proposed to recall the style of 
the Pitti Palace—where the queen had usually. 
resided while at the court of her father, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany—in the facades of the 
sumptuous Palais de Luxembourg. And its 
interior arrangement naturally would differ 
greatly from that of the private mansion of one 
of the nobility. ° 

Madame de Rambouillet was about twenty- 
six years of age when her hétel was furnished 
and ready for occupation. We learn from 
writers of the day that she was very tall and of 
dignified carriage. (All the family; both sofis 
and daughters, were so much above the middle 
height, that they were called familiarly,* les 
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sdpins de Rambouillet.”) Her features were 
regular, her eyes and complexion fine. When- 
ever she is mentioned in contemporary epistolary 
writings and memoirs, it is always with respect 
and admiration—an agreement in opinion of 
which they afford scarcely another instance, 
when referring to any celebrated person of the 
time. Mademoiselle de Scudéry speaks of her- 
as “beautiful, witty, gentle, and generous ; con- 
stant in friendship, good, just, and pure.” No 
foreigner of any distinction visited Paris but 

_ sought an opportunity of paying her the homage 
so justly due to her; and so highly was her 
judgment esteemed on subjects connected with 
literature and art, that not only would poets 
submit their verses to her, but often skilled 
workmen sought her approval of their choicest 
artistic productions. 

Rambouillet only gradually acquired its great 
influence and eminence ; it did not immediately 
become the tribunal of language and taste, the 
centre “d'une société polie.” Tt was checked at 
the outset by the spirit of discord that reigned 
in the capital. Marie de Médicis had not only 
yroved incapable of governing the kingdom, but 
had allowed herself to be governed by arrogant 
and- unprincipled Italian favourites, who filled 
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every inane office of state, and were intent 
on enriching themselves at the expense of the 
oppressed people. Many noble families had 
withdrawn from the court in disgust, and re- 
tired to their chdteaux in the provinces. But 
the poets Malherbe and Ogier deGombauld, with 
Vaugelas, the classical writer, and Jean Louis 
de Balzac—then not more than twenty years of 
age—were among the first of the gens de lettres 
of that day who frequented the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. Thé young Marquis de Racan was 
also of their number; he afterwards wrote the 
life of Malherbe, having been a disciple of the 
old poet, who instructed him in the art of versi- 
fication. From reading D’Urfé’s “ Astrée,” 
Racan had become imbued with the same sen- 
timental and-romantic ideas. He either was, 
or fancied himself, passionately in love with the 
marquise, and poured forth the story of his 
woes in his “ Bergeries,” the most popular of 
his poetical works. He also dépicted his pas- 
sion and the coldness and indifference of his 
bergére, Arthenice (Malherbe’s anagram of 
Catherine) in a pastoral play. Boileau, in his 
« Art Poétique,” says: 


“ Malherbe d’un héro peut vanter les exploits ; 
Racan chanter Phillis, Jes bergers et les bois.” 
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Racan cured himself of his hopeless passion for 
the belle marquise by going for a time to the 
wars and afterwards taking a wife. ; 

By adopting the name of Arthenice, Madame. 
de Rambouillet has been considered to have 
given the first example of an affectation which 
was afterwards largely imitated. All women 
of any celebrity had their “noms de Parnasse,” 
so called by La Fontaine, who christened so. 
many of the Sylvias, Phillises, etc., of the day, 
the Hotel“de Rambouillet itself being known as 
“Le Parnasse Frangais.” 

Armand du Plessis, Bishop of Lucon, after- 
wards Cardinal de Richelieu, but then almoner 
to the queen, was one of the early habitués of 
the hétel, and more than once took part there 
in the discussion of a thesis, whose subject was 
love. Du Plessis went to Rome in 1609, to be 
created a bishop, when he was under the pre- 
scribed age by two years. "Pope Paul V. having 
inquired what Was his age, Du Plessis did not.__ 
hesitate to make a false statement to his Holi- 
ness. But when the ceremony was ended, he 
confessed that he had told an untruth, and 
prayed that the pope would grant him absolu- 
tion, which he did, remarking, “Questo giovane 
sera un gran furbo.” - 
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The names of the ladies who first formed 
part of the learned society of Rambouillet are 
not mentioned in the writings of the time. We 
learn only that Madame la Princesse de Condé 
was one of them, and generally they may then 
have been more distigguished for their rank 
than learning. Ségrais, at a later date, when 
the.Hotel was at the height of its reputation, 
says, “ Although the rank of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet was below that of duchess, she was held 
in such high esteem that princesses waived all 
considerations of etiquette for the pleasure of 
assisting at her réunions.” 
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we OUIS XIII. makes but a sorry figure 

on the page of history. The stormy, 
| imperious, and imprudent Queen-re- 
gent, Marie de Médicis, and -the powerful, 
energetic, and implacable Minister, De Riche- 
lieu, overshadow his reign, and are throughout 
it far more important personages than the 
gloomy, weal, and irresolute king. Louis 
was surnamed “The Just,” but not for the ~ 
justice of his acts. The surname was given to 
him by the astrologers who were in attendance 
eat his birth to cast his nativity—as was the 
common custom in that superstitious age—and 
who announced that the royal infant had come 
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into the world under the zodiacal sign of the 
Balance. As a child, he was obstinate, dis- 
obedient, and sullen, qualities which Marie 
endeavoured to have flogged out of him. She 
spared not the rod, and at times, with her own 
plump white hand, administered the needful 
correction. 

His youthful Majesty was rarely willing to 
say his prayers, jn spite of the whipping he 
knew was in store for him ; yet often, when to 
work on his fears the terrible punishment 
awaiting such miserable’ sinners in another 
world was too forcibly set before him, he 
would suddenly, i in terror, sink on his knees, 
and hurriedly and incoherently repeat his 
orisons. His frame of mind at the time was 
no doubt similar to that attributed to him in 
after years when it was said, in allusion to the 
urgency of his devotions, that “no man loved 
God less or feared the prince of darkness more.” 
His education was greatly neglected. Afte: 
the old French fashion, he was surrounded with 
young pages of noble family ; obsequious play- 
mates, who had been taught to yield to all his 
humours and childish caprices. Louis was a 
‘stammerer, and much of his ill-temper, reserve, 
and gloom may be attributed to that defect. 

a a 5—2 
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His favourites were the two brothers D’ Albert 
(originally Alberti, of Florence), They were 
‘many years older than Louis, but had gained 
his favour by their skill in falconry. Louis, 
like his father, loved the sound of the hunting- 
horn, the movement of the chase, the forests of 
Fontainebleau, and after the manner of a page of 
the middle ages, devoted himself to the train- 
ing of hawks. He had learned of Charles 
d’Albert to make nets, thongs, ‘overalls of 
leather, and various articles required for 
hawking and hunting. As Louis grew up he 
displayed, says the caustic Tallemant des Réaux, 
“Cent vertus de valet, e pas une vertu. de 
maitre.” , 

The queen-regent meanwhile was giving 
a ceaseless round of public fétes, revels & 
UItalienne, carrousels, and tournaments, in 
which the laws and rules of the old chevalerie 
were revived, and with extraordinary splendour 
of knightly accoutrements, embroidered banners, 
ete.. There were fireworks also, and at Vin- 
cennes combats of animals. Vincennes had a 
menagerie then, and an open court with tiers 
of seats for spectators of the fight. Marie de 
Médicis was courting popularity both for her- 
self and the Concini. The council of regency 
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was divided into the Italian party and the 
party of the French nobility. She wished to 
gain over the latter, and to ‘ingratiate herself 
with the populace. The Maréchal d’Ancre 
(Concini) had introduced les jeua de bague and 
other games requiring Skill and dexterity. In 
these he acquitted himself with remarkable 
grace and elegance. He was a handsome man, 
and far more polished in manners than Henry’s 
rude warrior friends. These rough soldiers 
regarded both him and his sports, and all 
the tribe of les Gondi, Concini, Alberti, and 
Strozzi, predecessors of les Mazarini, with in- 
effable contempt. But the ladies looked on 
with favour, smiled on the Italian, bestowed 
plaudits upon him, and‘ playfully pelted him 
with flowers, perfumed gloves, and handker- 
chiefs steeped in essences. 

Most of these fétes, took place in the Place 
Royale, which was entirely finished in 1616. 
Henry had intended it for a splendid bazaar; in 
imitation of the Place St. Marc at Venice, and 
the houses for bathing establishments after the 
oriental fashion. But the beaw monde took a 
fancy to the Place Royale. This immense” 
quadrilateral, with its four wide roads for 
horses ‘and carriages, and causeways for: foot 
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passengers, was at that time one of the greatest 
improvements of Paris, and from the elegant 
atyle of its architecture, its greatest embellish- 
ment. The interior and exterior of the spacious 
houses were finished and decorated to harmonize 
with their new destination, and the haute no- 
blesse took up their quarters there. When the 
weather was fine, the gardens were thronged 
with cavaliers and ladies, who sauntered through 
the carefully clipped elm-tree,walks bordered 
with box cut iato hearts, true lovers’ knots, and 
various other devices. Two stone fountains 
sculptured with tritons, dolphins, etc., stood in 
the gardens—one at each end, The galleries 
of the surrounding houses afforded a covered 
walk, opening on the square by a hundred and 
forty-four arches. La Place Royale was con- 
sidered “La perle du marais,” and that new 
faubourg (Paris was not then divided into its 
twenty quartiers) became renowned later on in. 
the seventeenth century. Rank and fashion, 
wealth and beauty dwelt there, and une société 
spirituelle assembled in the noble salons of its 
Spacious mansions, Delicate carvings, exquyi- 
“site paintings enriched the cornices, doors, and 
ceilings ; Venetian mirrors, Florentine tapestry 
adorned the walls; silks, damasks, and rich 
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procatelle. covered the gilded fautewils and 
canapés. . 

‘In the Rue St. Antoine and neighbouring 
streets were also several splendid private man- 
sions or hétels of the nobility. Some two or 
three were of the prévious century, and deco- 
rated by the celebrated sculptor Jean Goujon. 
The Hétel Béthune, the residence of the Mi- 
nister Sully, was built for him at the beginning 
of Henry IV.’s reign by Ducerceau, on a part 
of the site of the Palais des Tournelles. Its 
facade is finely sculptured. But of all the 
hotels of the Rue St. Antoine, the Hoétel 
Lesdiguiares was the most celebrated for the 
splendour of its furniture. Sauval speaks of 
the principal salle as “plus que royale.” Its 
hangings were of brocade woven with gold 
thread, with mother of pearl and coral worked 
in, in arabesques. The greater part of the fur- 
niture was of massive silver, beamtifully chased, 
and the parts in relief gilded. There ‘were 
Venetian cabinets of the most exquisite work- 
manship and elegant design. Vases and giran- 
doles of rock crystal, ancient bronzes, rare 
marbles and ivories, rich tapestry, and valuable 
paintings. This celebrated hétel gave its name 
to a street, but no vestige of the building now 
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exists. Its treasures were dispersed, and the 
family is extinct. But the Hétel Béthune, or 
Sully, remains an interesting specimen of French 
architecture, of the latter part of -the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century. 

The promenade knowh as “the Cours de la 
Reine,” was, by order of Marie de Médicis, 
planted with four rows of trees, and thrown 
open to the public. It was of-the length of a 
Roman stadium ; about the eighth of an English 
mile, The Maréchal de Bassompierre asked 
and obtained permission to pave the slopes with 
freestone at his own expense. He also placed. 
at-each end of the drive a handsome iron. gate 
‘supported by sculptured stone-work. The Cours 
de Ja Reine was the resort of the court and the 
beaw monde during the warm summer even- 
ings. : 

The queen-regent was, very. desirous of em- 
bellishing Pgris. In the first year of her 
regency the little king laid the first stone of - 
the . buildings designed for the College of 
France, which had existed in name from: the 
time of Francis I., but “local habitation” it 
‘had none, untjl Marie, sixty years after, gave 
it one. The aqueduct of Arcueil, the first con- 


struction of the kind in France, was also due to 
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her, and: the grand pavilion over the entrance 
tothe Louvre. The equestrian statue of 
Henry IV. on the Pont Neuf was a present to 
the queen from the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Cosmo II. put it on board a vessel that went 
ashore on a mud-bark, just after leaving the 
harbour, With much labour it was transferred 
uninjured to another, which carried it safely to 
Havre. It arrived in 1614, but was not placed 
on the bridge-until some years after. Louis 
laid the first stone of the marble pedestal. The 
four figures representing the four quarters of 
the world were sculptured by Pierre de Franque- 
ville. This statue of Henry IV. was the first 
statue erected in Paris to the honour of any 
French king. It. was the work of the famous 
Giovanni da Bologna. 

In 1615 the queen laid the first stone of her 
Palace of Luxembourg, which she was destined 
never to inhabit. The Rue de Seine, leading to 
it, was also begun. It was outside the old limits, 
beyond’ which Paris was gradually extending» 
itself, especially on the north side of the river. 
The. new. bridge, Pont Marie, and the houses 
of the Tle St. Louis—built by M. Marie, a rich 
bourgeois of Paris, who obtained a grant of the 


site from the queen—-as well as many other 
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changes and improvements in the city and 
faubourgs, were all either made by order of 
Marie de Médicis or were approved by her. 

Duelling then prevailed to so great an extent 
—notwithstanding that by a recent law it was 
prohibited, and heavy pehalties enacted against 
transgressors—that it was necessary for every 
gentilhomme to be a skilful swordsman. So 
sensitive were the honourable gentlemen of 
that age, that it was not unusual for then: to 
have to call on each.other in the course of a 
conversation “to eat their words,” or draw 
their swords, more than once or twice in the 
day. Some preua chevalier togk offence at the 
indiscreet utterance of another preux, and only 
shedding of blood could atone for outraged 
honour. Apology was of course out of the 
question. The consequence was that the 
fencing schools—they were called academies 
then—were fery numerously attended. An 
old writer boasts of there being six academies- 
in the Faubourg St. Germain alone, and doubts 
whether any other city in Europe possessed so 
many. These academies were presided over by 
old officers of small means, but who, if skilful 
with the sword, made a very good income by 
their teaching. 
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“The manner of carrying the rapier* was 
with the point upwards, the hand on the guard 
at the side of the hip, so as slightly to raise the 
cloak, as if to present a continual menace of 
crossing swords in a duel, and of a meeting at 
two paces’ distance ixt the Pré de la Bastille.” 
Duels often took place in the streets; the 
cause, questions of etiquette, or perhaps family 
hatreds and feuds ; for a spirit of great disorder 
reigned throughout society—Catholic against 
Protestant, family against family. When col- 
lisions of this kind occurred, the queen often 
personally interfered, either to reconcile the 
combatants or to order them to disarm and 
remain in their hétels until anger had cooled 
down and they had come to their senses. 
When she succeeded in pacifying the aggrieved 
parties, or in adjusting the difficulty that was 
the cause of the combat, she took great credit 
to herself, and expressed her xatisfaction in 
council, But her peace was often troubled, 
and considerable annoyance caused her by 
scurrilous pamphlets, and pasquinades after the 
Italian fashion. The manners of her court 
were satirized, her government of the kingdom 
censured. 

* Collet’s “Cavaliers du Régne de Louis XIIL* 
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However, her domestic government continiied 
strong, pressing less heavily on her second son, 
Gaston, than on Louis, who was now fourteen: 
He was of age, and might, had he so chosen, 
have taken the government of the kingdom into 
his own hands. A brid& a few days younger 
than himself, was on her way to France. The 
double Spanish marriage was arranged, and his 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, a.child of twelve, 
was also on her journey to Spain, to marry the 
Prince of the Asturias, afterwards Philip IV. 
From the extreme punctiliousness of both the 
French and the Spaniards on this occasion—- 
the French grand seigneur and the Spanish 
grandec, deputed to exchange the brides, each 
fearing to compromise the dignity of his nation 
if he advanced nearer than the other to the 
frontiers — it seemed likely that the poor 
children would have to return to their re- 
spective nursfries instead of continuing their 
journey and being married. But at last. the 
exchange was effected, and Anne of Austria 
‘was conducted to Paris by her youthful bride- 
groom: She was a fine tall girl, a Spanish 
blonde, wanting yet two or three summers for 
the full development of her beauty. 


The - royal. marriages .gave: occasion for a 
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renewal of those fetes and entertainments in 
which the queen-regent took as much delight 
as did her partizans at court or’ the Parisian 
people. ‘ Quadrilles d’Arioste” were per- 
formed in’ the Place de Carrousel; Roland, 
Rénaud de Montauban, and the rest of the 
characters being represented by les grands 
seigneurs, The galanterie Castellane had 
also its representatives, in compliment to the 
young queen. Groups, too, of mythological 
personages came rushing on the scene in 
_ enormous triumphal cars drawn by monstrous 
beasts——something in the style of a Mardi-gras 
procession. ' Their mission was to proclaim to 
the revellers the astounding feats of le puissant 
rot Louis XIII.—yet to be accomplished, of 
course, but which were clearly seen to be 
looming in the distance. 

Mars announced him as the conquering hero 
of the future ; Jupiter, as the mightiest of the 
mighty rulers of France, and Minerva stepped 
in to declare that wisdom should guide him 
when he let loose his thunderbolts. “ Glorious 
Apollo” appeared to tell of his love for, and 
his enlightened patronage of the arts; and the 
chaste huntress—goddess Diaria, to vaunt. his 
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"ennd with her wicked little son drove in, in 
her sumptuous car—doves and loves without 
number fluttering around her—she had a 
victory already achieved to congratulate the 
youthful but potent monarch upon.  Grace- 
fully she waved her hand, and kissed the rosy 
tips of her fingers as she bent towards Ja belle 
Espagnole, who, all radiant with delight, sat en 
reine by the side of her gloomy young spouse. 
She, poor girl, enjoyed the gay and festive 
scene, the boy-husband was thoroughly bored 
by it. 

But the true hero of it all seemed to be he 
who had had the largest share in devising 
these revels, and took a conspicuous part in 
them—the graceful, smiling Concini. Charles 
@’Albert--to whom the maréchal had just given 
the governorship of Amboise—drew the young 
king’s attention to this, and roused his jealousy 
of the usurper,as he calléd him, of his power. 

. “ Ballets féeriques” were danced at the Louvre ; 
by the youthful nobility, who were dressed as 
fairies, cupids, and angels. Theatrical repre- 
sentations occupied their elders, Marie was 
exceedingly fond of plays, and the noise, the 
movement, the dress and display, the profusion 
and the lavish expense the celebration of 
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these miserable marriages occasioned were PabE ad 
source of delight and gratification to her. ~ 

Masses of the people assembled, and thronged 
the streets and the open spaces near the palace, 
to catch a glimpse of the plumes and slashed 
doublets, the ruffs and the ruffles, the lace- 
trimmed funnel boots and gold-embroidered 
chausses of the grands seigneurs, as well as 
to admire the pretty painted faces, the frizzy 
coiffures, the feathers and diamonds, the velvets 
and satins, and ‘fine Venetian point-lace of the 
belles dames of the haute nobdlesse. But far 
prettier, more interesting, and most novel 
sight of all was the girl-queen, in her Spanish 
mantilla, archly smiling, and coquettishly flirting 
her Moorish fan. She was taken through Paris 
in a new and finely-painted royal carriage——the 
queen-mother and the young king accompanying” 
her, and as many courtiers and ladies as the 
capacious vehicle would accommodate. These 
revels were the last that Marguérite de France 
took any part in. She died in the course of 
the year, aged sixty-three. After her return. 
to France, by Henry’s permission, she built a 
large mansion in the Pré aux Clercs, which had’ 
been for ages reserved for the recreation of the 
students of the various colleges. They rebelled 
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at her appropriation of it, and a serious disturb- 
ance was the result. Marguérite lived there in 
reckless extravagance, causing much scandal. 
She lighted up her hotel every night with 
hundreds of candles, making it quite a bril- 
liant object in dark divty Paris, where rob- 
beries and assassinations were nightly com- 
mitted with impunity; for the streets had no 
other lighting than the occasional glimmer 6f a 
candle that some householder putt i in his window, 
with good intent, to enlighten the footsteps of 
his neighbours, but whose only effect was to 
make the darkness more visible. Marguérite 
de France kept open house at this time, and 
looked for admiration as in the days of her 
youth. She was thickly rouged up to the eyes, 
. Wore a flowing wig of black hair, and generally 
an old-fashioned houppelunde or long gold- 
braided casaque. She and Marie de Médicis 
were on excqllent terms, and Marie every year 
paid Margucrite’s debts. 
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{HE unusual stir and commotion which 
the royal marriages had occasioned 
in Paris, were taken advantage of by 
M. le Prince (Henri de Condé) to assemble 
those of his partizans among the French 
nobles who were most strongly opposed to the 
Maréchal d’Anere, and had detetmined on his 
overthrow. But their plot was cither ill-timed 
or ill-conducted, for instead of deposing the 
Italian, the prince himself was arrested in the 
Louvre and sent to Vincennes. Others of the 
party were lodged in the Bastille, or were 
banished to their chiteaux, and Marie and 
her minister congratulated themselves on this 
vol. I. 7 i 6 
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triumph, as they believed it to be, over their 
foes. 

The Prince and Princess de Condé lived by 
no means on amicable terms. She had resented 

. his forcible removal of her to Brussels to elude 
the pursuit of Henry IY., whose mad passion 
had rather flattered her vanity than displeased: 
her. She had then used every means in her 
power to obtain a divorce, but the prince 
opposed it, though the marriage had been 
urged upon him, only that Henry might take 
his wife from him. 

After the king’s assassination the prince 
brought her back to Paris, but their estrange- 
ment still continued. A change, however, 
seems to have come over the feelings of the 
princess when she heard of her husband’s 
imprisonment, as she requested to be allowed 
to share his confinement. Her request was 
granted, and, their reconciliation took place 
at Vincennes. 

The wife of the Maréchal d’Ancre was 
Elenora Galagai. She was the foster-sister 
of Marie de Médicis, and accompanied her 
to France on her marriage with Henry. If 
writers of the time may be relied upon, 
Elenora was a most repulsively ugly woman ; 
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but it is more likely that her repulsiveness was 
in her character, and that she was intriguing, 
artful and haughty, though possessed of powers 
of mind that gave her great influence over the 
queen. Marie had a great affection for her, and 
married her to her secretary, Concini, the more 
effectually to promote ‘the interests of both 
favourites. Warned by the increasing dissatis- 
faction of the nobles, and the loud complaints 
of the suffering people of the constant impo- 
sition of new and burdensome taxes, Elenora 
and her husband were secretly taking steps for 
transferring their immense wealth to Italy. 

Concini possessed several fine chatcaux in the 
provinces, and two or more in Paris, as well 
as marquisates with large estates, extensive and 
productive farms, and flourishing vineyards. 
All this property he proposed stealthily to turn 
into specie, and through the agency of some 
Italian Jews, who were invited by Fim to settle 
for a time in Paris, he looked forward to 
speedily doing so. ‘“ During the seven years 
of the government of the queen-regent,” says a 
French writer, “ Concini had amassed not less 
than fifteen hundred thousand escudi de Rome, 
from the sale of public offices and from oppres- 
sive taxation.” 
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| But the Jews! The pious were filled with 
horror, and crossed themselves devoutly at the 
mention of the word Jew, and the enlightened 
- populace, generally, trembled lest. the wrath of 
Heaven should be wreaked upon them when, 
they learned that the % accursed Jews” were . 
actually among them. An ancient law had 
banished them from France. The Italian Con- 
cini, the oppressor of the people, had brought 
them back; that vile race that had denied 
Jesus Christ! Outcasts from their country ; 
wanderers on the face of the earth, condemned 
for their crime to be a “by-word among the 
nations,” and every man’s hand to be against 
them, “a race leagued with the devil and the 
powers of darkness, who, in exchange for their 
souls, had taught them the secret of making 
gold.” Some terrible calamity was looked for. 
The reliques, the virgins; the saints, all were 
appealed t0, to exorcise the land and deliver 
“Brance from the malignant influence and pre- 
sence of the Jews. “i a 

Tt was at this juncture that therfavourite of 
the king saw the desired: opportunity of over- 
throwing the favourite of the queen-tegent. It 
was difficult to make Louis, take a resolution, 
but when taken, as difficult to move him either 
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to change or to modify it. He would never enter 
into discussion; but the impediment in his 
speech may in a great degree account for that. 
By persistence, however, the favourite Charles 
, @Albert prevailed on the king, in 1617, to, 
sign a warrant for the arrest of the Maréchal 
d’Ancre. His scruples had arisen from filial 
respect—that feeling so strong in French 
families of all classes, even where, as in Louis’ 
case, no great ,affection appears to exist. It 
was not easy to efface it, or to overcome his 
boyish fears of exciting the anger of his violent 
mother by an act of authority that deposed her 
favourite and took from her the government of 
the kingdom. “But the warrant was signed, 
and Charles d’Albert was to succeed the 
maréchal as minister; When arrested Concini 
resisted, and drew his sword to defend himself. 
This had been foreseen, and provided for. Five 
or six daggers were immediatels unsheathed, 
and soon his body, bleeding and mangled, was 
thrown out to the populace, given up to the 
barbarities of a mob, more cruel, more revolt- 
ingly savage than beasts of prey. aay 
. Concini’s wife, La Maréchale d’Ancre as she 
wag called, was put on her trial as a sorceress, 
and. for having, with the aid of necromancers 
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and demons, cast a spell over the mind of the 
queen, and enriched herself and her, husband 
by taking advantage of the infatuated imagi- 
nation of her royal mistress. La Maréchale 
seems to have behaved with some dignity 

when arraigned before tke enlightened tribunal 
" commissioned to condemn her and to confiscate 
the property. 

“Ts it not true,” said the learned judge—“ is 
it not true, wicked woman, that your influence 
over the queen-mother was gained by your 
spells and incantations ?” 

“It was gained,” she replied, “by that power 
which strong minds naturally possess over the 
weak,” 

She was, however, condemned. She had 
been seen to ascend Catherine de Médicis’ 
tower in the Hédtel de Soissons. This was 
accepted as proof positive of her guilt, and, 
accordingly, “as a sorceress she was beheaded 
and burnt on the Place de Gréve ; that famous 
Place, which for centuries was by turns -the 
scene of the public rejoicings and public 
executions of Paris—a crowd as great assemb- 
ling to witness the horrors and sufferings of 
the latter as to gaze on the illuminations and 
fireworks, and to join in the dances of: the 
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former. The -Hétel de Ville figured no less 
prominently for upwards of three hundred 
years in the various commotions and outbreaks 
of popular fury in Paris ; but it was left to the 
fanatics of the dark days of the commune to 
destroy that fine edifice and ornament of their, 
city. 

The death of the Concini closed the reign of 
Marie de Médicjs. ‘I have reigned,” she said, 
“for seven years over France ; I now look only 
for a heavenly crown.” 

On the 4th of May, 1617, she left Paris for 
the Chateau de Blois, the place of exile 
assigned her. She wept bitterly when she 
found that Barbini, her Intendant du palais, 
was not allowed to accompany her as she had 
requested. Louis, on the contrary, had never 
looked so radiant, so happy, so full of good- 
humour as on the day of her departure. He 
was then sixteen, 

“ Enfin,” he exclaimed, “ me voter rot /” 

Yet it was merely a révolution du palais that 
had taken place. Charles d’Albert was createa 

‘Duc de Luynes ; the confiscated property of the 
unfortunate maréchal became his successor’s 3 
the valuable jewels of his wife passed into the 
hands of the young Duchess de Luynes—the 
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beautiful Mademoiselle Rohan Montbazon, after- 
wards the celebrated Duchesse de Chevreuse,’ 
and who was the first object of Louis’ amours 
platoniques. The Concini being dethroned, the 
Alberti reigned in their stead, and poor Louis 
XITT. was no more king than before. 
Armand du Plessis, Bishop of Lugon, had 
held the office of secretary under Maréchal 
@Ancre, but on the assassination of his patron 
wod the change in the government occurring 
he retired to Avignon and occupied himself in 
study and writing. Two years afterwards he 
was recalled, at the instance of De Luynes, who 
then ruled France and the king with a very 
high hand, and on whom all sorts of honours 
had been heaped, even to that of the distin- 
guished post of Constableof France. Most of 
the ancient nobility had seceded from the court 
while the Concini were in the ascendant. De 
Luynes, to strengthen his position, invited them 
to return; he also liberated M. le Prince from . 
‘Vincennes, in 1619. Two months before, the 
princess had given birth there to a daughter, 
Anne Géneviéve de Bourbon, afterwards the 
celebrated Duchesse de Longueville, and sister 
of the Grand Condé who was born in 1621. 
Marie de Médicis had escaped from Blois to: 
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Angouléme ; ‘but 3 as De aie was more’ die 
posed to show his power by being grandly 
gracious towards his enemies, and by conci- 
liatory rather than by crushing measures, he 
contrived to make overtures of peace that 
proved acceptable to the queen-mother. The 
Bishop of Lucon effected a_ reconciliation 
between her and the king, and Marie returned 
to Paris after the signing of the treaty of 
Brissac. 

The building of her palace of Luxembourg 
had progressed so rapidly during her absence 
that it was finished in 1620. It was then the 
most regular in its architecture of any of the © 
royal residences. Its interior decorations, the 
cornices, architraves, ete., were the work of the 
first sculptors of the day, and much of its panel- 
ling, destroyed or removed during subsequent 
alterations, was adorned by the pencil of | 
Poussin dr Simon Vouet. Th» twenty-four 
large paintings— since transferred to the 
Louvre—of the chief events in the life of 
Marie de Médicis were, as is well known, 
executed by Rubens after the queen’s return. 
Two only were’ painted in Paris and wholly 
by the great master himself—that in which 
Minerva is counselling Henry IV. to take 
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Marie de Médicis for a bride (advice the 
wisdom of which Henry would scarcely have 
endorsed), and the one representing the birth of 
Louis XIII. These two fine paintings have 
by some connoisseurs been considered the chef- 
dceuvres of the series. The others were sketched 
by Rubens in Paris, and painted at Antwerp, 
principally, if not entirely, by his pupils or 
assistants, with the exception of some finishing 
touches by the master’s hand. 

Marie used to sit for hours together con- 
versing with Rubens while he was engaged in 
painting. She had a great regard for him ; and 
his learning and varied knowledge, as states- 
man, ambassador, and man of the world, as well 
as his great skill in his art, were fully appre- 
ciated by her. 

It has been made a reproach to Marie de 
Médicis that a proposed second series of paint- 
ings, of which the career of Henry IV. was to 
furnish the subject, was not the first put in 
hand. Rubens is said to have prepared 
sketches for these pictures while in Paris, but 
that the subsequent misfortunes of his patroness 
prevented the carrying out of her project. It 
may, however, be doubted that it was ever 
entertained. 
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Most unexpectedly the Duc de Luynes died 
‘of camp fever while heading an expedition 
against the unfortunate Huguenots, and the 
queen-mother immediately resumed all her old 
ascendency over the weak mind of her son. 
She introduced her 3urintendant, the Bishop 
of Lugon, into the council, greatly against the 
wish of the king, who was shocked at the 
licentiousness of his life. 

In 1622 the Bishop of Lucon became Car- 
dinal de Richelieu. Marie, who had proposed 
to govern the kingdom through him, looked 
to find him pliant and subservient, as Concini 
had been. But Richelieu soon found means 
to possess himself of the whole authority of 
the crown, to use it, as his admirers say, for 
the benefit of the state and the glory of 
France. 

The queen-mother, disappointed to find an 
“pponent instead of an ally in the man whose 
advancement she had zealously promoted, with 
her usual violence complained of his conduct, 
and menaced him with the king’s displeasure. 
Being compelled to desist from open antago- 
nism, she joined in plots and, intrigues to 

" accomplish his overthrow. Their result to her 


was humiliation, to some of her accomplices 
; ” 
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death. After the famous “day of dupes,’* 
11th November, 1630, when it was for some 
hours believed, even by the queen-mother 
herself, that Richelieu’s downfall was accom- 
_ plished, a secret interview with the king 
turned the scale in his favour. The Councillor 
Marillac, with whom Marie was leagued, was 
arrested and beheaded, and she herself was put 
, under arrest. The choice of a place of exile 
being allowed her, she selected the Chateau de 
Compidgne. All her servants were sent to the 
Bastille. The plot of Gaston d’Orleans, the 
king’s brother, to excite a civil war for the 
expulsion of Richelieu was also discovered, and 
his partizans declared guilty of treason. The 
brave Duc de Montmorenci was taken prisoner, 
and by the cardinal’s order beheaded at Toulouse.t 
The queen-mother, fearing that Vincennes 
or the Bastille might be her own ultimate 
destination, escaped from Compiggne -and fled 
to Brussels, where she was at first kindly: 


* This epithet was applied to it by Maréchal Bassompierre, 
whose rather /dche desertion of De Richelieu, on this occasion 
cost him twelve years’ confinement in the Bastille, where he 
wrote his Mémoires. 

+ The king declined to accept his confiscated estate of 
Chantilly. He gave the chateau, parks, and grounds to the 
duke’s sister, Charlotte de Montmorenci, Princesse de Condé, 
and thus this fine domain passed into the Condé family. 
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received and entertained. Paris, which she 

. had adorned with works of art, and which was 
indebted to her for others of public utility, she 
was destined to see no more. A stronger hand 
than Louis’ now held the reins of government, 
Yet the king sanctioned the severities of his 
minister towards his mother. He was glad to 
be freed from her domineering influence, but 
he had no love for Richelieu, and was soon 
jealous of his ‘power, jealous of the state and” 
splendour with which he surrounded himself ; 
for the cardinal far excelled the sovereign in 
outward pomp, in the richness of his equipages 

“and the expensiveness of his establishment. 
Louis felt thé bondage he was held in, but 
feeble in constitution and mentally weak, 
he was unable to break from the control of 
the master mind that governed both him and 
his kingdom. * 

Richelieu was created a duke, and the king 
gave him the government of Brittany. But 
the royal authority was a mere shadow to his. 
He humbled the haughty nobles, extinguished 
the liberties of the people, and oppressed the 
Huguenots. The nation groaned under its 
heavy burden of taxation, and trembled before 
its sanguinary administrator. - , 
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Poor Marie de Médicis, a wandering exile 
without money or friends, dependent on the 
benevolence of foreigners for shelter and sub- 
sistence, though she had never in her day of 
power and prosperity been very popular, now 
excited the sympathy ayd compassion of the 
people as an oppressed queen, an unhappy and 
injured mother. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Richelieu’s Patronage of Literature.—Richelien, Chapelain, 
and “Le Cid."—The Rambouillet Circle.—Its Discordant 
Elements.—Socia! Savoir-faire of the Marquise.—De- 
pravity of the Court.—The Queen and Madame de Haute- 
fort.—Richelien and Anne of Austria—Mademoiselle de 
La Fayette——Louis XIII. as a Lover—An Evening at 
Rambouillet.—The Fiery Calprentde.—“Le Grand Epis- 
tolier.”—Cardinal de la Valette.— Eaves-dropping.—" Tel 
Maitre, tel Valet.”—Gaston d’Orlcans. 


FHLE period which French writers have 
named “le grand siécle littéraire” 
began with the accession of Cardinal 
de Richelieu to power. The government 
of the kingdom with uncontrelled absolute 
authority was entirely in his hands, and no 
sort of fame was. indifferent to him. The 
patronage he accorded to literature resulted 
from no enlightened sympathy with men of 
letters and their pursuits, but from an undeviat- 
ing practice of seeking his own exaltation by 
any and every means that presented itself. To 
become the recognized patron of men of learn- 
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ing, and especially of the poets, was to enhanee 
his glory while living and to hand down his 
name to posterity surrounded by a halo of 
laudatory verse. 

But the poets most favoured by Richelieu 
were those who, of the*numerous verse-writers 
of that day, are now even by name scarcely 
known, and whose works generally have been 
consigned to oblivion. Richelieu himself made 
verses, as a distraction from the heavy cares of 
state, and pretended to a high, if not the highest 
place amongst his poets and gens de lettres. 
But he could brook no rivals near his throne ; 
and as in the government of the kingdom he‘ 
sent to the Bastille, or the scaffold, all who 
were obnoxious to him or were obstacles in his 
path, so in the world of letters he trampled on‘ 
genius in order to exalt mediocrity in the shape 
of dramas concocted by himself and his staff of 
versifiers for representation at the theatre of | 
his own palace. £ 

Jean Chapelain—one of those critics’ who 
fail in literature—first obtained favour and 
temporary fame, and became, as Boileau said, 
“le mieux renté de tous les beaux esprits,” by an 
' ode addressed “A son Eminence le Cardinal de 


Richelieu,” and a critique on “ Le Cid”. of le 
. e 
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grand Corneille “This chef-d’ceuvre of a fiend 

“genius displeased His Eminence. To depreciate 
it was a delicate piece of flattery that met with. ' 
its certain reward. The great cardinal, like 
many other so-called great men, had vulnerable 
points open to successftil attack from Every poor 
creatures, 

The Hotel de Rambouillet was more im- 
partial in its judgments, and its voice was a 
powerful one. .Its circle was now greatly ex- 
tended; not only the celebrated salon bleu, 
which was especially devoted to the reading of 
new works and conversations on stated subjects, 

"was overflowing with guests, but its spacious 
neighbour and rival in elegance, the salon jaune, 
and often the whole suite of reception-rooms, 
was thrown open to them ; so numerously were 
the réunions of the marquise attended. And it 
was not exclusively a literary coterie, though 
the élite of the gens de lettres were present, and 
obscurely-born genius and rising talent sought 
and received there welcome and encouragement. 
Courtiers and ladies of the highest rank, who 
could make no pretensions to learning and very 
little to esprit, mingled with the thrgng; attracted 
hy the polished ease and general tone of good- 
breeding that prevailed in the crowded salons 

VoL. 1. 7 
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of Rambouillet, and contrasted so strikingly 
with the roughness and grossness of the manners - 
of the court. : . 

It was not necessary to produce quarterings 
of nobility to obtain an introduction to the 
assemblies of the marduise; but intelligence, 
talent, and above all good manners, were indis- 
pensable qualifications for that honour. Merit, » 
there, ranked above birth; esprit in itself was 
reckoned a dignity, and to literature and its 
professors was accorded a degree of. consider- 
ation which hitherto the grandees of society 
had rarely, if ever, vouchsafed to them. The 
Hétel de Rambouillet served also as a school 
of manners for the court. The tone of refine- 
“ment it was necessary to observe there was a 
protest against the open depravity, both of 
conduct and speech, which survived in the 
society of the Louvre, long after the evil 
example of Henry IV. had ceased to give 
sanction to it. a 

The salons of Rambouillet afforded, no doubt, 
many examples of high-flown sentimentality 
and affectation, as well as of overstrained or 
stilted politqness. And it has been suspected 
that before the period of its greatest vogue and 
importance (from 1635 to 1645) there existed 

e 
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' amongst the society that frequented the hdtel, 
composed as it was of persons of such different 
social grades, a carefully suppressed under- 
current of mutual disdain. The pride of birth, 
the pride of intellect, the pride of purse, each 
received a shock from’ the presence of the 

; others, and could not immediately amalgamate, 
though represented there only by the élite of 
each class. It argues in the hostess the posses 
sion of a high degree of tact and social savoirfaire 
to have succeeded so happily in soothing the 
ruffled spirits of her high and mighty guests, 
and bringing the discordant elements in her 
circle to act so favourably on each other as 
to produce that general tone of good breed- 
ing, that courtesy of manner, that suavity of 
expression — indicating respect for others as 
well as self-respect—which characterized those 
who had mixed with the société polie of Ram- 
bouillet. 

From Rambouillet emanated “Je sentiment 
de toutes les bienséances,” and a tone of refine- 
ment which, with the spread of the social instinct, 
gradually imbued French society generally. It 
is one of the glories of that celebrated hétel 
that its influence on the manners of the age 
was felt by all classes and conditions, even to 

7—2 
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the inferior degrees of the social scale, and has: ~ 
‘ never, through all the changing fortunes of the 
nation, become wholly extinct. If no great. 
amendment was wrought by its influence on™ 
the morals of the age, at least the attempt to 
reform them was made by inculcating a respect 

for purity of life, of which the unblemished one- 
of the marquise afforded an example. For a 

full century—from the time of Francis I. to 
the end of the reign of Henry IV.—the court 

(and there was no other society) had been 

deeply plunged in vice. The regency of Marie 
de Médicis produced no improvement—though 

no well-substantiated charge, of immorality has. 
been brought against her. Richelieu’s private 

life was far from blameless, and though 

Louis XIII. did not pursue a depraved career,. 
like his father and his son, his example had no 

weight whatever, because of his gloomy seclu- 

sion, his stern neglect of his wife, his harsh, 

perhaps unjust, suspicions of her, and their 
mutual indifference, if not actual dislike. 

Louis had read “ Astrée,” and had adopted 
D’Urfé’s system of “ honnéte amitié.” Madame. 
de Hautefert, afterwards Duchesse de Schom- 
berg, but who was then one of the queen’s 
dames @honnéur, Was the object of this. 
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tenderly réspectful flame, after the Duchesse 
_de Luynes became Duchesse de Chévreuse. 
Madame de Hautefort was much attached to 
- the queen, and the two ladies seem to have 
amused themselves greatly at the expense of 
the king. It was his custom to go daily to the 
gallery of the Louvre where the queen and her 
ladies assembled to chatter and laugh and 
amuse themselves; for Anne was both despe- 
rately ignorant and indolent. She delighted in 
petty intrigue, and her /aissez-aller disposition 
saved her from many mortifications. Louis 
took no notice whatever of his wife, but sat 
down at some distance from the group and, 
gazed long and sadly on Madame de Hautefort. 
The queen, after a time, would bid her “go and 
tif to him for pity’s sake,” when he would draw 
her aside, or beckon her into the deep revess of 
some window, and there tell her of his amuse- 
ments; either of the chase, or of his gardening, 
and carpentering—for he excelled in these : 
occupations. He was also a good barber, and 
had recently practised on the gentlemen of his 
household who wore beards, leaving them only 
a small tuft of hair on the centre of the chin. 
This became, and still is as we all know, a 
fashion in France; the tuft of hair, in com- 
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pliment.to the royal barber, being called “le 
royale,”* 

When these subjects failed, he descanted on 
the politics of the day, or told his fair bergére 
how many Huguenots his army, by the help of 
Heaven, had slain. The influence of Madame 
de Hautefort was very great with the king, 
but he inspired in her no feeling beyond pity. 
Ultimately, in her endeavours to serve the 
queen, she became suspected ‘by the cardinal, 
and was banished from the court. For 
Richelieu delighted to humiliate Anne of 
Austria, because of her haughty rejection of 
, the lover-like advances he had presumed to 
make towards her, and Madame de Hautefort, 
as he was aware, had greatly aided her to 
escape the consequences of her share in a plot 
or secret correspondence with Spain. 

The king did not immediately reconcile him- 
self to the loss of the ‘society of. Madame de 
* Hautefort, but the wily cardinal contrived to__ 


* This fancy of the king produced several chansonnettes 
which were sung in the streets ; the gentlemen who had under- 
gone the operation being often saluted with : 

“Hélas ! ma pauvre barbe, 
Ques qui t’a faite ainsi? 
C'est le grand roi, Louis, 
Troisiéme de ce nom, 
Qui toute a ébarbé sa maison,” etc., etc. 
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throw in his way a far more sympathetic young 
lady-~Mademoiselle deLa Fayette. She appears 
to have been really interested in Louis, and even 
to have felt for him a very warm attachment. 
He, who is said never to have felt either friend- 
ship or love for any one, or to have regarded 
his greatest favourites as anything more to him 
than slaves created to contribute to his pleasures 
and amusements, managed to infuse into this 
new latison a large dash of sentiment. So 
much, indeed, that momentarily forgetful of the 
D’Urfé principles upon which he so piqued him- 
self, he proposed to Mademoiselle de La Fayette 
to share with him his chateau of St. Germain, 
that they might there live for each other alone. 

La belle demoiselle was alarmed, and resolved 
to seek refuge in a convent from the friend who 
had become her lover. His entreaties prevailed 
not to shake her resolution, and Vincent de 
Paul, who was the king’s spiritual director, 
used every argument to confirm her in it. 
Fearing ill consequences from delay, he urged 
on her the necessity of at once acting on her 
resolve, and obtained permission to conduct 
her himself to the Carmelites. There Louis 
visited her; for convent gates were not closed 
to the kings of France. It was their royal 
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prerogative to enter any of the religious houses 
whenever they would. And Louis availed 
himself of it to talk to the fair penitent for 
hours together of politics and affairs of state. 
She had fled froma phantom. The proposal at 
which virtue took alarmjwas uttered under the 
influence of a feeling that passed away when 
the words that gave expression to it were 
spoken. But lest there should be any revival, 
Father Vincent kept a vigilant eye on the 
sentimental friends. He remonstrated, too, 
with the king, on the scandal likely to arise 
from his passing so much of his time in a 
nunnery ; and at length he prevailed on Made- 
moiselle de La Fayette, still in her noviciate, to 
refuse to receive his visits, and to delay not 
her full profession as a nun, 

When, in 1631, Marie de Médicis was finally 
banished from the court, many of the fétes and 
other gaieties she had introduced there were 
banished also. The tvistesse that ensued caused 
a great influx of new visitors at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet. There the grands seigneurs and 
grandes dames, though they found fewer noisy 
amusements and less boisterous mirth, yet met 
with new subjects of interest. And as novelty 
is always attractiye, the court was almost de- 
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serted, except by those whose attendance was 
obligatory. 

' Jt was a warm evening in the genial month 
of May. The wide doors that separated the 
suite of salons were removed from their hinges; 
the long windows thrown open. Outside each 
of them was a large basketful of sweet-scented 
flowers, placed on a low stand. Some of the 
company, allured by the beauty of the evening, 
were promenading in the garden. A numerous 
circle had assembled in the one vast saloon, as 
it then appeared to be; the Venetian mirrors 
at either end reflecting, and repeating the re- 
flexion, ad infinitum, of the lighted lamps and 
the moving groups of guests. Jean Louis 
Balzac was there, and Chapelain—he was con- 
sidered an oracle, then; alas for his reputation, 
that he published those first twelve books of 
his terrible “ Pucelle.” _ There was Pierre Cor- 
neille—no “ Cid,” as yet-—and young Gaultier de 
la Calprenéde, just venturing to try his skill in 
a long romance after the D’Urfé fashion. Cal- 
prenéde was “un gentilhomme de Pantichambre 
du rov’—a Gascon, fiery and impetuous, with 
his hand ever on his sword-hilt, ready at any 
hour to unsheathe his weapon and to defend his 
works & toute outrance. 
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Calprenéde had written a short dramatic piece 
which had been submitted to His Eminence, 
who had greatly dispraised it, and said that the 
least of its faults was that it was written in 
“vers liches.” At the word “ldches,” Cal- 
prenéde fired up, as iffat a personal insult. 
“ Cadédis !” he exclaimed, clapping his hand on 
his sword, “ comment ldches? il n'y a jamais eu 
rien de lache dans la maison de la Calprenéde !” 
His Eminence did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, reply “ Off with his head,” as he would 
willingly have done to another Buckingham, 
who, like himself, had ventured to look with 
eyes of loving admiration on the pious coquette, 
Anne of Austria. ‘ 

But to return to the salon bleu. A learned 
conversation was going on, in which Balzac was 
the chief speaker. He was arguing for the 
adoption into the French language of the word 
urbanité. It was not then French; and, in- 
deed, the thing signified had until lately been 
almost a stranger in the land. But it had 
found a home at Rambouillet, and it was just 
and fit that its naturalization in France should 
be accomplished there by its sanction of the 
word best suited to describe it. 

Jean Louis Balzac was eloquent, both as a 
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writer and speaker, but in a style too sonorous, 
too Johnsonian. _Some one has irreverently 
spoken of it, as “lu langue francaise & la tor- 
ture.” His early correspondence with Madame 
de Rambouillet, on the Romans and their 
history, is in a high detree stilted and inflated. 
But Balzac had become sensible of this defect, 
and resolved to correct it. Prose writers who 
used the mother tongue were few : consequently 
there were no, approved French models to 
form a style upon. ° Idylls, sonnets, and odes; 
chansons, and chansonnettes, and short versified 
pieces de thédtre, sufficed to make a literary 
reputation; and in them the witty and epi- 
grammatic spirit of the nation was clearly 
enough apparent, but not the force and beauty 
of the language. Very few, indeed, were 
thoroughly acquainted with it. Amongst these 
few Balzac, “le grand épistolier,” was chief. 
He had secluded himself for some years, and 
devoted them exclusively to the study of lan- 
guage and the improvement of his style. The 
purity and elegance with which the French 
tongue was spoken and written later on in the: 
seventeenth century, are in a great measure due 
to Balzac. He was also the first who excelled 
in epistolary writing. 
a 
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The literary men assembled at: this date 
(1631) in the salons of Rambouillet are all 
young—Balzac, who is thirty-nine, is a veteran 
amongst them.* Only the historian Vaugelas 
is his senior; unless the great cardinal’s poet 
and humble servant, Béisrobert, be honoured 
with a place among les gens de lettres. Bois- 
robert was at the hétel, on the occasion above . 
referred to, in the quality of political spy. He 
was cominissioned to keep a watchful eye on all 
that was done, and an open ear to all that was 
said by Madame la Princesse de Condé (sister 
of the Duke de Montmorenci) and the Cardinal 
de la Valette, Richelieu’s brother, and like 
himself a soldier-priest. La princesse, in a cosy 
arm-chair, and well out of earshot of the 
learned conversation of the littérateurs and les 
dames savantes, is in close confidential confabu- 
lation with the cardinal, who is seated on a low 
stool, drawn up very close to the arm-chair of 
the princess. 

(It may be observed here, en passant, that 
the cardinal is the recognized “‘ honnéte homme” 

* 'The old poet Malherbe had died three years before, and 
Ogier de Gombauld, whose pension of 1200 écus was reduced 


to 400 francs, did not often appear. The marquise frequently 
and anonymously relieved his distress, and furnished him with 
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of Madame la Princesse, according to the rules 
of the establishment, to be referred to by- 
and-by.) 

Most provokingly, Boisrobert sees that much 
is being said, but not a syllable reaches his ear ; 
and he is too well known to venture to approach 
and dexterously to glide into or interrupt the 
conversation. The buzz and the hum of voices 
around Balzac, the occasional ting-tang of a 
lute in the music-room, and the twittering of 
that pretty spinet, are all in league with these 
earnest talkers, whose confidences at last come 
to an end with a laugh that to Boisrobert's ears 
has a derisive sound, but makes him no wiser as 
to the subject of the discourse. This he reported 
to his master, who forthwith despatched the 
wily Pare Josephe, to say to the marquise that 
His Eminence suspected his brother and Madame 
la Princesse of carrying on intrigues with the 
Spanish Court, where the Marquis de Ram- 
bouillet was then ambassador, and that he de- 
sired, therefore, to know all that was said by 
them in her salon on the subject of Spanish 
affairs. ; 

The marquise replied, “she did not’ believe 
that Cardinal de la. Valette and the princess 
were engaged in any intrigues on the subject ; 
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but, if they were, that His Eminence must ex- 
cuse her from playing the part of spy on those 
who frequented her salons.” ‘ ; 

Richelieu had already deprived Rambouillet 
of one of the most lively of its preux 
chevaliers the Maréchal de Bassompierre, 
who had too prematurely rejoiced over the 
supposed downfall of the minister. Le ma- 
réchal’s courtly and chivalrie devotion to the 
fair sex had made Bassompierre and gallantry 
almost synonymous terms. His valet, who 
had lived with him many years, aspired to 
similar tenown, and had fully established his 
reputation as a squire of dames; the proverb 
“Tel maitre, tel valet,” is said to have been 
first applied to this gallant knight and his 
trusty squire. Vincent Voiture was another 
absentee. When in Paris, he lived so con- 
stantly at the Hétel de Rambouillet, that he 
was familiarly called the “Voiture de I’Hétel.” 
He was attached to the household of Gaston 
Orleans, the king’s brother, who was then 
in Lorraine, having failed in his plots against 
the cardinal, and abandoned his friends, who 
now suffered for his pusillanimity. 

Gaston was the father of the celebrated 
Grande Mademoiselle. At this time she was 
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about five years of age. Her mother, who had 
died in giving birth to her, was the beautiful 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, heiress to the 
immense wealth of the House of Guise, and also 
allied to the crown. Louis XIII., though he 
had neither affection aor respect for Anne of 
Austria, was extraordinarily jealous of any 
attentions that were paid to her, even by his 
boy-brother whom he hated. He suspected 
them of conspiring together to dethrone him, 
with a view of then marrying and usurping his 
authority. Gaston was therefore compelled to 
take a wife ; and, much against his will, married 
the young and beautiful bride Louis found for 
him. She died “the following year. Gaston 
afterwards married one of the princesses of 
the house of Lorraine ; pleasing himself in his 
second marriage, and thereby sorely displeasing 
the king. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Boiarobert.—M. le Prince.— The Mysterious Oublieuse.— Her 
Lute and her Song.—La Belle Angélique Paulet.—Her 
Music and Dancing.—The Jealous Nightingales,—A Pre- 
sumptuous Bourgeois.—Patriotism, Religion, and Love.— 
A Noble Lover,.—Galants et Honnétes Hommes, — 
Social Supremacy of Woman. 


HE great cardinal, after 1630, no 
longer frequented the salons where 
so many were welcomed, whom he 
regarded either as his literary rivals or political 
foes. Had he ventured to do so, he would have 
met there also, in the course of the next few 
years, some bitter personal enemies in the repre- 
sentatives of those families, several of whose 
members had been sent by him to the scaffold. 
His favourite and secretary, as well as literary 
protégé, Boisrobert—a man of some wit and 
much pleasantry, and who was also fond of the. 
‘soviety of men of letters—kept a watchful eye. 
open on the company’ for him. Madame la 
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Princesse he now suspected of intriguing with 
Spain ; a few years later on, he knew that she 
abhorred the man whom she regarded as the 
murderer of her brother, Montmorenci. But 
the enmity of Monsieur le Prince-—who, 
though extremely weathy, was extremely par- 
stmonious and avaricious—was greatly modified 
by the gift of his brother-in-law’s confiscated. 
estate of Chantilly. His three years’ sojourn 
at Vincennes had also had a subduing effect 
“both on his resentment and his courage. 
Richelieu had no persistent enemy in him. 
But even then, 1631, he desired to repress 
the mutinous spirit, and to alienate from. the 
court the youth who stood beside the Prince de 
Condé listening to Balzac. This youth of 
eighteen was the Prince de Marsillac (de La 
Rochefoucauld of “Les Maximes”). Like many 
others of the company who did not join in the 
conversation of the literary circle, they had- 
been drawn away from it by the sound of music, 
which now and then reached them faintly from 
a distance, yet not from the music-room. It 
was the sound of a lute, very skilfully played. 
The performer was a woman. She stood+ 
* outside the open window at the extreme end)of 
the suite of salons. The dense foliage of a 
VoL. | * 8 
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large tree threw a deep shadow over her, and 
she seemed to avoid every flickering ray of 
light which, as the guests from time to time 
moved, fell on the pathway from the lamps of 
the salons. “C'est une oublicuse,” said one of 
the ladies, as the womén approached the win- 
dow, and, curtseying gracefully, placed before 
the audience her music had drawn thither a 
large Flemish basket, decorated with red. 
ribands, and. filled with wafer-cakes, or oub- 
liettes, then hastily drew back. Curiosity was 
piqued. The night was clear and starlight, and 
it was perceived that although her dress was of 
the fashion of the class she represented, like her 
basket, it was unusually natty and coquettish. 

The short linen petticoat was looped up with 
red ribands and very jaunty bows; her “calle,” 
or coif, which was rather ample, as if for con- 
cealment, was also bordered and tied with. 
ribands of the same colour. She was neither 
barefooted nor shod with heavy sabots, but 
wore coloured stockings with elaborately-worked 
clocks, and pretty shoes, with the bands, bows, 
and heels @ la Louis Treize, or as they should 
-rather be called, & la Anne d’ Autriche, as she 
introduced them from Spain. 

“ Dieu! quelle joe main blanche et potelée Li 
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said young Marsillac, as the mysterious “ oubli- 
euse” struck a full chord with a firm and prac- 
tised hand, and played the air of a chanson, by 
Malherbe, then greatly in vogue. 

“Why not sing it?” said Julie d’Angennes. 
“Tt is one of Angélique Paulet’s favourite 
songs. I must ask mamma,” she continued, 
“who this stranger woman is.” 

Madame de Rambouillet protested she did 
not know, and that inquiry must be made how 
she got into the grounds, 

“ Crest une laideron,” said Monsieur le Prince, 
“or she’d show us her face.” 

“ Peut-Ctre une empoisonneuse, ” whispered an- 
other to a little group of ladies who were ad- 
miring the Flemish basket and eating the 
oubliettes. 

This remark caused some commotion, so 
general was the dread apd suspicion of poison 
in those days. But all this time the lute went 
ting-tang, ting-tang, merrily on. At the word 
“poison ” a little low laugh seemed to issue from 
the coif, and the mysterious personage stepped 
forward, drew back her basket, and placed it 
by her side. Again she struck her lute, and 
began the same air; but there was a gener4] 

demand for the words. Nothing reas she 
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advanced more directly in front of the window, 
as if to face her audience, preluded a little, then 
began her song in a rich, full, sweet voice, that 
sympathetically. thrilled through every auditor. 
“ Mais, cest Angélique! c'est Angélique!” was the 
general exclamation. The coif of the’ owblieuse 
fell, and revealed Mademoiselle Paulet to her 
friends and admirers.* 

“When that great king,” says Muisiiclealle 
de Scudéry, speaking of Henry IV., “gave what 
he called his heart to any belle fille of the 
queen’s court, it was always injurious to her 
reputation.” And so it proved to Angélique 
Paulet’s, though when Henry’s last visit was 
paid to Angélique on the morning of his death, 
she was but in her seventeenth year. Her 
father is said to have been by no means un- 
willing to obtain lucrative and responsible posts 
through the favour enjoyed by his daughter, 
while her mother, a handsome woman of low 
birth, who died shortly before the assassination. 
of the king, was so constantly engaged in 
intrigue, that she entirely neglected her, and 


© This is not an imaginary scene. It took place at the 
Fated de Rambouillet. Mademoiselle Paulet appears to have 
Yeen fond of assuming these disguises, and to have introduced 
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gave her over from childhood to the charge of 
servants. 

Angélique at an early age became an orphan, 
with a disputed inheritance, of which the laws 
(then in a most unsatisfactory state) gave her 
only a portion, after Some years of litigation. 
Madame de Rambouillet had had a great regard 
for her as a young girl, and desired to welcome 
her to her hdtel ; but the blemish on her reputa- 
tion must first be effaced, and “il fullait,” Says - 
a French writer, “du temps pour la laisser 
purger.” During that time she resided with 
the Comtesse de Clermont d’Entragues, a woman 
of great distinction and very high character 
Under her auspices Mademoiselle Paulet was 
received at the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

She excelled in dancing—the fashionable 
accomplishment of the day—and as a vocalist 
and skilful performer op the théorbe and lute 
she had no rival. Music was scarcely studied 
at all in France at that time, and Angélique’s 
simple airs, sung with natural taste, and a full, 
sweet voice, no doubt enraptured her hearers, 
There must have been. some real charm in 
those exquisite notes that held her listeners 
spell-bound. The poetic anecdote invented] to 
convey an idea of their beauty seems to bear 
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" evidence of it. She is said to have been sing- , 
ing to her lute in a part of the gardens fre- 
quented by nightingales, and that two of these 
feathered songsters left the trees and perched 
on the edge of a fountain to listen. As she 
continued warbling on, now ina full, rich strain, 
now soft, subdued, and tender, the listening 
birds strove at times to emulate her tuneful 
ditty. In vain, in vain—their heavenly gift of 
song isgone., Still they listen, jealous, despair- 
ing, yet entranced. But when the sweet strain 
ceased, the nightingales drooped and died ! 

So highly was she esteemed at Rambouillet, 
that on the occasion of her first visit to the 
hétel, the marquise sent a troop of the prettiest 
girls of the place, as well as those of her own 
household, to meet her at her entrance on the 
Rambouillet domain. Their dresses were 
wreathed with flowers,and one of the girls, 
selected as the prettiest, carried an ornamented 
basket, containing the keys of the chdteau, 
These, on bended knee, she presented to the 
much-honoured visitor, who, as she passed over 
the drawbridge, was saluted also by the firing 
of the two small cannon. She is described’ as 
exfeedingly pretty, with a brilliant complexion, 
golden hair, and. graceful figure. In the 
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little drawing-room dramas that were per- 
formed at Rambouillet, either in a small 
theatre or fitted-up salon, Mademoiselle Paulet 
-—dressed as a. nymph—was accustomed to 
dance and sing between the acts. This per- 
formance being substituted for “the usual 
interlude of the hired violins.” 

Angélique was no longer in her premiére 
jeunesse. In 1631 she was fuil thirty-seven. 
Tallemant des Réaux, a constant frequenter of 
Rambouillet, says she was called “la lionne, & 
cause de ses yeux vifs, ses cheveux roux, sa fierté 
et courage.” He adds that the prudery of this 
lioness was excessive, insupportable ; and that 
some three years before she shook her mane 
violently, and roared with anger when a rich 
marchand linger of the neighbourhood presumed 
to fall in love with her, and to hire a band of 
serenaders to sing chansgnnettes amoureuses, and 
to play the lute and violin beneath her windows. 
The presumption de cet animal la, when, on 
the return of the king from the siege of Rochelle 
{the marchand was “capitaine de son quartier”), 
he drew up his men, all decked with green 
ribands—green being a colour affected by the 
fair one—and saluted her with a salvo4 of 
musketry, excited her boundless indignation. 
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But the fair Angélique was compelled to 
smooth her brow, and if not to smile graciously 
on the gallant marchand linger, at least not to 
frown very much upon him. For it came into his 
mind to celebrate the cardinal’s triumph at 
Rochelle by a_féte, at which he prayed all the 
wealthy and great of his guartier to condescend. 
to assist. He possessed a good house, with a 
fine garden ; was decidedly a man of substance, 
and doubtless of some influence, though the 
historian of the Hétel de Rambouillet does not 
give his name. At all events the marquise 
approved of his idea, and with her daughter 
and some of the ladies of her society—amongst 
them Mademoiselle Paulet -— condescendingly 
graced the festive scene with her presence. 

In thus honouring a rich linendraper, the 
marquise, in her quality of . grande dame, 
believed that she encouraged in persone of his 
class the patriotic fervour and religious en- 
thusiasm at the discomfiture’of the Huguenots 
of Rochelle, of which her protégé seemed to set 
so praiseworthy an example. But les beaux yeux 
of Mademoiselle Paulet on this occasion influ- 
enced the gallant bourgeois far more potently 
thaa either patriotism or religious zeal. She 
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have. sworn fealty; she was the goddess at 
whose shrine he would: have worshipped. But 
his ardent loyalty and devotion, poor fellow, 
received a check, and it is to be hoped an 
effectual cure, in the scorn with which they were 
repelled, a 

Had not a king sighed for Mademoiselle 
Angélique? Had not two princes of Lorraine 
worn her chaing? One, indeed—the Duc de 
Chévreuse — had half ruined himself in the 
purchase of diamonds, and pearls of great price 
for the adornment of charms that needed no 
fictitious aids to enhance them. But the lady 
was not, it appears, duly affected by the muni- 
ficence of this lover. Much annoyed, and re- 
penting of his lavish expenditure, he determined 
to repossess himself of the jewels, which were 
enclosed in a richly ornamented casket. He 
did not request their return, but hearing that 
she had for some reason confided them, until 
the proceedings respecting her property were 
concluded, to the care of a person named De- 
coudrais, the prince employed a man in his 
service to abstract them; and he succeeded in 
doing so, probably with the connivance of the 
friend into whose charge they were given. A 
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of lovers—“ amants inoffensifs,” a conteniporary 
writer calls them—and the chief of them was 
le bel esprit, Vincent Voiture. 

In the Rambouillet society, every gentleman 
was bound to be the lover, or galant et honnéte 
homme, of one or other of the ladies, He was 
to be the devoted slave of his mistress—some- 
thing after the manner of the knights of the 
heroic age, combined with the sentimentality of 
the Strephons and Florimels of D’Urfé and Cal- 
prenéde, though with more punctiliousness than 
the swains of the Gascon romancer affected in 
their social relations with their nymphs. He 
must blend with knightly honour and gallantry 
the simplicity of Arcadia and the courtesy of 
high breeding ; while the lady of whom he was 
the humble servant and respectful aderer gra- 
ciously tempered the stateliness of a high-born 
Mandane with a oat -of the tenderness of a 
Phyllis. 

Manners so constrained and artificial as to 
appear utterly ludicrous were, however, but a 
protest against the extreme laxity and gross- 
ness of the court, and the thorough demoraliza- 
tion of society produced by its example—just 
ashe ignorance of the illiterate grands seigneurs 
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—puir & pair with the first nobles of the land 
~-of the gens de lettres they were inclined 
to contemn. And they were received with 
even greater distinction, for no patronage or 
influence could purchase a welcome for them ; 
their talents, leatning, ‘and wit were the titles 
that procured them respect. “Les grands,” 
says Roederer, “ s’étonnérent un moment de cette 
coalité ; mais ils sy firent.” 

It is probable that for some time the literary 
element, with its learned conversations and dis- 
cussions, contributed more towards the improve- 
ment of the French language than the refine- 
ment of manners; for the poets and men of 
letters sprang for the most part from the ranks 
of the people, or from the bourgeoisie, who availed 
themselves of the opportunities the collegiate 
schools afforded to studiously-disposed youths 
of acquiring learning. -Roughnesses, however, 
would soon be toned down in that stately 
society, and wit and genius, with their odes, 
their idylls, and epistles to the ladies, aid in 
establishing the social supremacy of woman ins 
France—first achieved at the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, and still so generally maintained. 
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HE “ urbanity question,” like many of 

a similar nature discussed at Ram- 
‘ bouillet, was considered an important 
one. The conversation respecting it ended in a 
unanimous vote that ‘“ wrbanité take a per- 
manent place in the French vocabulary.” The 
pros and the cons were noted down ; for as the 
literary part of the Rambouillet circle had not 
assembled in full force that evening, a résumé 
of the discussion was required for the absent 
members. Sometimes, when the subject dis- 
cussed was of unusual interest, the conversa- 
tid upon it. were printed, and forwarded to 
those friends and acquaintances who resided 
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mostly at their provincial chdteaux. In this 
~habit of reporting the conversations of the 
salons, literary or otherwise, originated many 
of those epistolary writings of the seven- 
teenth century since collected and published. 
They were the conversations of parted friends 
and relations—the interchange of opinions on 
topics of interest and the passing events of the 
day, of which no information would have reached 
the provinces but for the facile pens of diligent 
letter-writers, 

And very welcome those printed discourses 
and budgets of news must have been in those 
days of literary famine and undeveloped news- 
paper press; far more so than is now the 
arrival of a box of new books from Mudie’s at 
a dull country house, empty of guests, and on a 
rainy day. There were no magazines even then, 
except those that contained the state’s powder. 
No daily or weekly chronicle of the follies, the 
vices, the crimes, the amusements, the miseries 
of all grades of society all the world over; no- 
Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday reviews, to 
give the idle and busy the pith of a big book in 
a nut-shell, and save them the trouble of read- 
ing and of forming opinions for payed | no 
Gazette of Fashion and World of Elegancd to 
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describe to les dames provinciales the latest ° 
modes parisiennes ; in fact, none of the present 
thousand and one vehicles of good, bad, and in- 
different literary food, and few—very few—of 
the amusements, distractions, and so-called 
pleasures of life that to 30 many make life now 
scarcely endurable. 

There was Renaudot’s Mercure and there 
was the Gazette de France, for which Louis 
himself wrote bulletins of theewar; for a war, 
either foreign or civil and religious, was always 
on hand, and frequently both. But these puny 
sheets contained no court circular; no births, 
marriages, and deaths; no agony column; no 
“fashionable intelligence” of ‘marriages on the 
tapis, or marriages dissolved ; of the comings 
and goings of the haute volée to their places and 
mansions in country or town, or for runs round 
the world; no lists of the shoals of inmates 
filling the marine mansions and grand hotels ; 
none, indeed, of the innumerable trivialities 
concerning the world’s doings in general, and 
which are now fully chronicled for the particular 
edification of those who deem it necessary and 
important to be duly and correctly informed of 
th¢im. 

With none of these resources of the present 
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day to fall back upon for small talk, the discus- 
sions of the Hétel de Rambouillet on language, 
or on the merits of a new book, formed themes 
of conversation both instructive and interesting 
for those families who, from political or econo- 
mical motives, rarely wisited the capital; and 
thus, though residing at a distance from it, 
they shared in some degree the advantages of 
those who formed part of that société d’dlite, as 
well as helped tq further its principal objects— 
the perfecting of the French tongue, the spread- 
ing of a taste for polite literature, and the cul- 
tivation of refinement of manners as a first step 
towards an improvement in the morals of the age. 
In this way D’Urfé’s fame was, as it were, 
advertised and spread far and wide; and still 
more so that of his successor, Calprendde, who, 
though keeping on the borders of Arcadia, con- 
trived to endow his heroes with a more chivalric 
spirit than those of D’Urfé. His impetuous 
knights, distressed princesses in disguise, sigh- 
ing swains, and faithless fair ones, pass through 
aseries of adventures truly astonishing. But, 
extravagant as they are, Calprendde brings all 
his personages well through their troubles; 
some, perhaps, when their worst trials be}et 
‘them, are reduced to such straits by their a8 
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stancy and heroism, that, with Francis I. (whé, 
had no honour to lose), they might triumphantly 
exclaim, “ Tout est perdu sauf Vhonneur !” 
Calprenéde’s eight quarto volume romances 
met with the most signal success. They found - 
a welcome in every chdteau in the kingdom, and 
were read with avidity. Edition succeeded : 
- edition, until the author could satisfy the eager 
demand of both town and country readers for 
another long history of the sentimental gal- 
lantries of shepherd life, and imaginary feats of 
chivalry. The ludicrous improbability, of his 
stories seems to have been no bar to their 
popularity. It may, indeed, have been one 
cause of it, for the Gascon romancer was re- 
proached only for brevity. Yet éach of his 
volumes, of eight hundred to a thousand well- 
filled pages, contained not less than six of the 
modern three-hundred-paged volumes. They 
were published singly; as they were written— 
one or two in the course of a year—and as they 
abounded in episodes, romance within romance, 
a great fault in itself, yet suspense was not so 
agonizing as if the whole interest of the work 
had been centred in two or three of its cha- 
os ts But a rival of more cultured mind, 
mre fertile brain; and less extravagant fancy, 
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and who held a more facile pen, was shortly to 
eclipse the fame of Calprenéde; this rival was 
Madeleine de Seudéry. 
Amongst the ladies who frequented the 
. Hétel de Rambouillet, none, in her day, 
attained greater literary celebrity than Made- 
moiselle de Seudéry. Born in 1607, she 
lived to 1701, nearly a whole century, enter- 
ing very early, on a literary career, and 
pursuing it until quite an advanced age. 
Many of the changes which occurred in the 
language during that period, in its orthography, 
in the adoption of certain forms of expression 
and the rejection, of others, were either origi- 
nated by her, or owed their reception to her 
sanction or her use of them. If it be per- 
mitted to employ the term “ representative 
women,” Mademoiselle de Seudéry of all con- 
temporary female writers has the strongest 
claim, both from her length of years and the 
number and success of her works, to be named 
the representative of the polite literature of the 
seventeenth century, as approved at Ram- 
bouillet. 
The Hotel de Rambouillet was then more of 
a court than the Louvre. Not to be receiviid 
there was equivalent to being outside the pale 
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of good society. Introductions to the marquise - 
were anxiously sought for. To have but once 
spent an evening in the famous salon bleu 
amongst the beaux esprits, the littérateurs, the 
rank and fashion, the wealth and beauty of the 
capital, was to have achieved an envied social 
distinction. To obtain it was an inducement 
to gifted youth, poor in purse and lowly born, 
to persevere in the acquirement of learning, of 
artistic skill, or excellence in whatever branch of 
literature or the arts they might be pursuing. 
Madeleine de Scudéry and her brother 
Georges, who was six years her senior, first 
visited Rambouillet in 1622, at the special 
invitation of the marquise. Georges was then 
twenty-one, and a lieutenant of the Gardes du 
Roi—Madeleine but fifteen. Both were already 
known for their poetical talents. Left orphans 
at an early age, they had been brought up by a 
maternal uncle, who gave Madeleine the same 
education as her brother; Latin and Greek _ 
forming part of their studies. Notwithstand- 
ing his six years’ seniority, Georges had 
acquired less of the dead languages than his. 
sister, who was far more studiously inclined. 
She was an eager reader of romances, of works 
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' fact, that her uncle’s miscellaneous collection of 
- books gave her an opportunity of obtaining a 
knowledge of. This uncle seems to have been 
a good sort of genial old bachelor. Not rich, 
but living thoroughly at his ease in Paris; 
enjoying the company of the beaua esprits, 
doing his best for his adopted children, rather 
spoiling little Madeleine, whose vivacity and 
espieglerie'amused him, and at his death leaving 
his small propert} to them. ; 

Georges and Madeleine were both born at 
Havre, where their parents had settled, though 
they were of a good old Provengal family. 
Madeleine, on the death of her uncle, found 
a protectress in Madame de Rambouillet, 
Amiable in disposition, full of talent, well 
educated, well born, well bred, but scantily 
provided for, the marquise thought Madeleine 
de Scudéry a desirable companion for her eldest 
daughter Julie. The young girls were of nearly 
the same age, and became greatly attached to 
each other. Some writers have described J ulie 
as “ excessivement jolie,” others have dwelt upon 
her mental gifts and pleasing manners. But : 
Jolie was not usually employed in the sevens? 
teenth century to express beauty of person; ij 
meant something more, and, as applied to Julie 
9—2 
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@Angennes, that she was a charming girl, 
though probably not regularly beautiful. 

Of Madeleine de Scudéry we are told more 
precisely, “qu'elle possédait toutes les charmes, 
sauf’ celle de la beauté physique.” Poor girl, - 
she had been robbed of her beauty by that 
terrible scourge of those days — smallpox. 
Happily she was not of sufficient consideration 
in the world to be obliged to hide her scarred 
features in a convent, and fritter away her 
great mental gifts in thé debasing pettinesses 
of the purposeless life of a cloistered nun. 
Madeleine was not exactly domiciled at the 
H6étel de Rambouillet, though she passed much 
of her time there. She noted down the con- 
versations on the various subjects proposed for 
discussion; not in the exact words of the 
speakers, but rather as a condensed report of 
their opinions and the result arrived at—for 
they were written after the conversation had 
closed. Only by sustained attention and an 
excellent memory could she have accomplished 
her task. And no doubt to this frequent exer- 
cise of both were owing that ease and ability 
with which, when in after years she wrote ten-. 
yolume romances, the long conversations of her 
characters were carried on. Dialogue was one 
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of her chief excellences. The conversations on - 
moral subjects were separated from the works 
that contained them and published as models 
of their kind, and most successfully, long after 
her death. 

But during the pericd now referred to, 1622 
to 1632, Mademoiselle de Scudéry did not 
write romances. She wrote, as was the fashion 
with those who had ability, and indeed with 
many who had not, numberless short pieces of 
poetry. They are remarkable for delicacy of 
sentiment, a happy turn of thought, and finish, 
and correctness in expression that might claim 
an honourable niche for her amongst the poets 
of the day. But the fame of her novels 
entirely eclipsed that of her poems. They 
were, however, sufficiently appreciated to ob- 
tain for her the appellation of Sappho. This 
became her “nom de Parnasse” at Rambouillet, 
and she was familiarly known and addressed by 
it to the end of her life. Mademoiselle de 
Seudéry was one of those charming persons 
occasionally met with, whose excellent quali- 
ties of heart and mind command esteem, and 
in whom plainness of feature is obliterated by 
the goodness and intelligence that beam in the 
countenance and secure admiration denied Xo 
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mere beauty. For notwithstanding the want 
of it in her face, her amiability, graceful figure 
and distinguée manners inspired in her youth 
more than one grande passion, and the number 
of her friends might be pep soued by that of her 
acquaintances. 

Georges de Scudéry, though his fame has 
been less enduring than his sister’s, was by no 
means deficient in talent. In his day he was 
regarded as the rival of Corneille, and his plays 
had immense success. Some portions of “ Le 
Cid” were attributed to his pen, and many 
parts of his own draras were considered to 
possess so much poetic beauty that the author of 
“Le Cid” might have been proud to acknow- 
ledge them. It was never asserted during his 
life that Corneille assisted Scudéry. But a 
French writer of more recent date has seemed to 
imply it in the remark that in Scudéry’s verses 
_ there is “un souffle de Corneille.” It is more 
than probable that Georges de Scudéry would 


have rejected the aid of Corneille—for he had 


’ avery high opinion of his own abilities. He 
was as boastful and almost as ready as Cal- 
prenéde to draw his sword in defence of his 
works, and to avenge any implied slur on his 
literary reputation. 
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That there was more than un souffle de 
Madeleine in them, no one doubted. The 
jealous Calprenéde once asserted that the 
dedications and prefaces alone belonged to 
Georges, and these two fiery gentlemen crossed 
swords in consequence.* But it is certain that 
she greatly assisted him in his literary work. 
Whatever she wrote herself was published in 
his name, even when it was fully understood 
that she was the author. The brother and 
sister lived together, and she not only corrected 
his writings but corrected his conduct, and 
played in many respects the réle of Providence 
to him. For Georges was a very fine gentle- 
man, a dashing Officer of La Garde Royale, 
with very little money and very expensive * 
“tastes. 

He collected virt2, and had contracted the 
tulip mania to such a degree that he was content 
to ruin himself to. obtain a scarce bulb. He 
was fond of pictures, and contrived to get 
together a gallery of interesting portraits. 
The talents of his sister he estimated as 
highly as his own, and compelled her to 
make diligent use of them. It was his habit, 
to lock her in her study for a certain number 
of hours daily. allowine no visitors to have 
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access to her. Between them they earned a 
large sum by the pen, and though Georges 
spent the income of both, as well as nearly the 
whole of their literary gains besides his pay as 
an officer of the Guards, he was never free from 
debt. Three times Mzdeleine was on the eve 
of marriage, but Georges always stepped in and 
opposed it. In two instances they were de- 
sirable matches, advantageous to her in every 
respect. Her brother’s oppesition therefore 
ean only be accounted for by crediting him 
with selfish motives; yet Georges had always 
the reputation of being a man of the most 
chivalric sentiments, the very soul of honour, 
though un peu fanfaron. He was supposed 
to write only for his amusement, and was fond 
of making this known in prefaces and dedica- 
tions addressed to “L’Ami Lecteur.” In one 
of these prefaces he says : . 

“Tf I write, it is because I have nothing 
better to do, and my only object in writing is 
to amuse and please myself. So far from 
being mercenary, the printers and players will 
bear me witness that I have not asked them to 
-buy, even when I iight have expected them 
to pay. My gentle readers will readily pass 
oyer any faults they detect, which may have 
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ebapat me, when they learn that I have spent 
more years in camps than hours in my study, 
that I have burnt more matches in firing the 
arquebuse than in lighting candles, so that I 
better know how to range soldiers in order of 
battle than words in their proper places, and to 
square a battalion than to round a period.” 
Notwithstanding this affectation of writing 

for amusement, Georges de Scudéry’s literary 
labour was substantially rewarded, and de- 
servedly so. For his dramatic pieces were 
highly successful, and excited the envy and 
rage of Richelieu’s company of poets. One 
of his pieces was played at the cardinal’s 
’ theatre, and proved more attractive than any 
that had preceded it. Another, “Le Prince 
déguisé,” was played at the Court Theatre in 
the Louvre and at several other places. It 
appears to-have had, what was unusual in those 
days for a short, slight piece of pleasantry, a 
very long run. Wherever, and however often 
it was played, all who could obtain admission 
ran after it. It formed, for a considerable 
time, the delight of the court. The queen was 
charmed with it; all Paris talked of it; whole* 
stanzas were often quoted, and at Rambouillet 
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No wonder that Georges de Scudéry, who 
was so well inclined to mount a high pedestal, 
should consider that he was justified in‘ the 
good opinion he entertained of himself by the 
success he met with, and the reward it brought 
him; if not in direct* payment, in valuable 
presents, and, what he liked fully as well, an 
overwhelming amount of flattering compliments. 
He was a favourite at Rambouillet, where he 
basked in the sunshine of ladies’ smiles as a 
pleasant scapegrace, a charming fellow. But 
he had not Chapelain’s talent of putting money 
in his purse and keeping it there. Yet could 
he have devoted himself to sounding the praises 
of the great cardinal as much as he delighted 
to sound his own, he might have acquired 
places and pensions, and have had money 
enough and to spare for the full gratification 
of his expensive horticultural and artistic tastes. 
It is, however, pleasing to meet with a literary 
man, who was also a poor one, and who yet 
could refrain from bowing down and kissing 
the dust, and offering the incense of flattery 
before the tyrannical dispenser of court 
- favours. , 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Plague of 1631.—Terver of the People-—Wretched State 
of the City.—-The Chateau de St. Germain—A Royal 
Cook.—-The Queen and her Ladies—Anne and Lonis at 
Thirty Years of Age.—'The Rage for Dancing.—Richelieu’s 
ostentatious Pomp.—The Regulation of Costume.—Morti- 
fication of the Noblesse.—The Right Divine —The Plague 
at Rambouillet.—A Miracle. 


N 1631, Paris—which in the preceding 

year had been wasted by famine, 
iM and desolated by fire that had de- 
stroyed the sacristy of the Sainte Chapelle and 
injured several of its public buildings—was 
visited by one of those terrible outbreaks of 
plague, whose fearful ravages during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries so frequently 
thinned its population. When it became known 
that this fatal scourge was again among them, 
every heart was appalled, and dread of the 
disease had almost as many victims as the 
disease itself. How many, trembling for their 
own lives and the lives of those dearest to them, 
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watched in agony for the first appearance of 
the dreaded plague-spot in their families! How 
many, made cruel and heartless by the sight of 
this supposed sure sign of the grasp of death 
upon their loved ones, fled—precipitately fled 
——to escape from it therfiselves, leaving parents, 
husband, wife, to sink, uncared for and alone, 
under the relentless hand of the grim destroyer 
—la peste ! 

La peste! No word signifying death to the 
victim of the disease it represents was ever so 
fraught with terror as this. Stout hearts that 
would have braved death in any other form 
quailed before it, and tenderest ones were turned 
to stone. It was not simply death they feared, 

' but the horrors of la peste, the heart- sickening 
horrors with which imagination invested it as 
preceding death. The rich and noble generally 
sought safety in'their provincial chdteaux; some 
few, trusting to their walled mansions and gar- 
dens, were ‘content with this isolation, and the 
cutting off all means of communication with the 
outer world. The people who dwelt in the 
narrow, pestiferous streets of the city thronged 
‘to the churches, and on all sides Heaven was 
implored to remove its chastening hand from 
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There was neither willingness nor sufficient 
intelligence in the people to see a remedy for 
the evil in the introduction of more air, light, 
and space into the streets of the uncleanly city. 
They preferred to attribute the infliction to 
angry saints and an ‘offended God, and the 
priests did not care to lighten their darkness. 
When Richelieu ordered the widening of some 
of the narrow, tortuous lanes, the pulling 
down of the walls that shut in many of the 
dirty forecourts, and the space to be thrown 
into the streets, there were murmurings loud 
and deep. “It was an interference with the 
habits of the people,” was the general cry. The 
forecourts of old mean houses sheltered every 
conceivable nuisance, and there fever, plague, 
and smallpox lurked. Some few of them were 
at this time done away with, and a freer circu- 
lation of air obtained ; but the remedy was far 
too partially applied to effect any sensible im- 
provement in the healthiness of the city. 

Notwithstanding the fine hétels of its nobility . 
and its rich financiers, its Place Royale and 
fashionable faubourg of the Marais, there were 
fearful spots in old Paris then, and for many 
a long year after—spots where disease was 
engendered, and where vice and crime were 
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harboured. After dark the rich, besides their 
usual train of attendants, were’ accompanied by 
numerous torch-bearers ; but the Hives and pro- 
perty of peaceful but less affluent citizens were 
at the mercy of robbers and assassins, who 
then left their hiding-pl&ces, and with impunity 
attacked benighted wayfarers in the dreary, 
unlighted strects; for of police there was 
actually none, though some ineffectual attempts 
had from time to time been mfade towards or- 
ganizing a watch. 

The court had retired to St. Germain; it was 
Louis XTITI.’s favourite residence, and it was at 
a convenient distance from Paris. At Ver- 
sailles there existed then but a poor, dilapidated 
chateau, fast falling to ruin, the king, from par- 
simony, refusing to have it repaired. He was 
fond of Fontainebleau, but preferred St. Ger- 
main because of the greater freedom he enjoyed 
there ; the number of his attendants was fewer, 
and the courtiers and gentlemen of his house-. 
hold could only be partly lodged in the chateau of 
Henry IV. It was rather a hunting-seat than 
a royal residence affording accommodation for 
© numerous suite. From prints of the period, 
’ it appears to have been elegant in design, though 
ofamall extent. It stood on the borders of the 
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then vast forest, where roamed the wild boar 
and the stag, and which abounded in all sorts of 
game, strictly preserved for the royal hunt. He 
was accompanied to St. Germain only by his 
favourites and companions of the chase; those 
who could tell the best hunting stories, make 
him laugh heartily and forget for a time his 
most dreaded foe—his Satanic majesty. ; 
Louis not only killed his game, but often pre- 
pared it for the table. He could lard a piece 
of meat with the most skilful of his cooks, and 
was often led to do so, and to display his 
general knowledge of the culinary art from his 
excessive fear of being poisoned, which he 
further provided against by having every dish 
set before him tasted by the most trusted of his 
favourites before he himself partook of it. He 
possessed talents, however, of a very different 
order ; for he could mount from the kitchen to 
the painting-room, and produce, as at St. Ger- 
main he frequently did, some very pretty and 
ably-drawn sketches of the surrounding scenery. 
He also played the théorbe with a masterly 
hand, and composed many pleasing simple airs 
for it. , 2 
The sound of the guitar, or little mandoline, 
often drew Louis to the queen’s apartmert, 
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where Anne of Austria sat curling, combing, 
and frizzing her hair for hours together, while 
her attendants and ladies praised its beauty. 
Her small white hands were the constant theme 
of their admiration; no less so her rounded 
arm, her pretty foot, hér noble figure, and every 
feature of her face. How often does the diligent 
Madame de Motteville express her weariness 
of the frivolous talk and idleness in which so 
many hours and days were wasted by this “plus 
grande reine du monde” —so she habitually calls 
her royal mistress, apparently without any: 
satirical intention. Anne would scarcely have 
cared to undergo theexertion of playing the guitar 
herself; but she liked to hear it accompanying 
snatches of Moorish ballads and merry Gitana 
songs. It reminded her ‘of the Spain she loved, 
it varied the morning’s amusements, and came 
in as a relief when there was any lull in the 
“conversation Espagnole,” which consisted in 
“ des riens galants et mystérieux.” / “ 
' When Louis entered, sad, severe, and often’ 
suffering in health, the mysterious conversation 
ceased, but the guitar twanged on, and. the 
singer exerted herself to do her best. If she 
was the object of his “chaste galanterie,” he 
came to gaze upon her. Then, his countenance 
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Was watched, and its changing emotions with 
the changing mood of the Spanish ditty, now 
tender, grave, or gay. Sometimes his eyes 
rested on Anne; he did not esteem her, but 
perhaps he admired her. She possessed her full 
share of the embonpoint, without which it was 
the fashion of the day.to consider no perfection 
of feature or figure entitled to rank as beauty; 
and her thirty summers sat lightly and grace- 
fully upon her. Her appearance was that of a 
woman of twenty-five at the utmost, and but 
for the fulness of her figure, she would have 
looked even younger. Louis, on the contrary, 
might have been credited with forty winters 
instead of thirty summers. But Anne was not 
then troubled by cares of state. 

Petty political intrigues and private  flir- 
tations were her most exciting amusements ; 
and when she got into trouble, she had friends 
about her sufficiently devoted to risk much to 
bring her safely out of it; and greatly obliged 
she was to them at the time, though services 
rendered to her were apt soon to slip out of 
her memory. If she had never secured her 
husband’s affections, he had never possessed 
hers. When accused of conspiring with Gaston 
for the purpose of afterwards annulling he? 
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marriage with Louis and marrying the younger 
brother, she said it would “not have been 
worth her while, as she saw no advantagé in 
the change.” But. though no affection existed 
between this royal pair, there were also none of 
the storms and tempesté that troubled the peace 
of Marie de Médicis and Henry IV. Anne 
contrived, too, to have as much pleasure as 
her indolent nature needed, and gloomy as the 
court has been described to be under the in- 
fluence of the monarch’s reserved and inflexible 
temperament and the severe view he took of, 


chis duties, yet it had its under-current, of 


romance, and gaiety was not wholly banished 
from it. Though the carousels and noisy revels 
that Marie de Médicis delighted in were sup- 
pressed, the court often danced ; sometimes from 
morning till night, and through the night until 
morning dawned agaiy. Such was the rage for 
dancing, that even the dismal Louis occasionally 
figured in a ballet du roi. 

Great extravagance and eccentricity in dress 
were also then indulged in, and to such an ex- 
cess that a court réunion resembled a theatrical 
representation, in which the actors had striven 
to outdo each other in sumptuousness and 
wariety of toilettes. Not only were immense. 
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sums expended on gold embroideries, diamonds, 
rubies, pearls, point lace, etc., but gentlemen as 
well as ladies were ambitious of inventing new 
and eccentric fashions, or introducing modifica- 
tions of edtablished ones ; yet in this attempt 
the younger part of the fashionable world met 
with the decided disapproval and opposition of 
their elders. 

The cardinal minister’s ostentatious style of 
living, his military escort, the pomp and parade 
of royalty he affected—and with the display of 
which he insulted the oppressed, tax-ridden 
people, from the fruits of whose labour he 
exacted his wealth—were little calculated to 
set an example of moderation to the haute 
noblesse. It rather incited them to attempt 
to vie with him in the splendour of their 
elaborately-painted and gold-bedizened, but 
lumbering equipages, an¢ in the number of 
their lackeys and attendants; in richness of 
apparel; in the magnificence of their houses, 
and the brilliancy of their frequent entertain- 
ments. 

The king was extremely mean and parsimo- 
nious, yet he looked with a Jealous eye on all 
this state -and magnificence, so far surpassing 
his own. The crown jewels were then of smali 

10—2 
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value compared with those possessed by many 
of the nobility, and though Anne of Austria 
had most magnificent diamonds and pearls of 
large size, she brought them from Spain on 
her marriage. Marie de Médicis had very few 
jewels. ‘ 

It was probably for the purpose of pouring a 
little balm on the sorely-wounded feelings of 
the king, and of diverting attention from his 
own assumption of royal state, as well as 
of pursuing his system of humiliating and 
crushing the noblesse, that Richelieu proposed 
to’ prescribe a distinguishing costume for each . 
grade of society. He had the boldness to begin 
with the grands seigneurs, who henceforth were 
to abate something of that magnificence in dress 
which it had become their pride to display at 
eourt, Red and white plumes, and diamond- 
Jooped hats were notto be laid aside ; velvets 
and satins, and massive embroideries mixed with 
seed-pearls and gems, fine Venetian lace ruffs, _ 
diamond-hilted swords, all might be worn, but 
varying in degrees of richness with the differing 
degrees of nobility of the wearers. The class 
bourgeoise and parlementaire, the people in their 
several gradations, all had their costumes as- 
Sioncd them with some distinctive mark of their 
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calling, or indication of their exact place in the 
social scale. 

Considering the general tendency to turbu- 
lence in the nobles of that day, there may have 
been wisdom in the attempt to mark visibly 
the separation of classe¢ or it was inimical to’ 
the true interests of commerce and the material 
prosperity of the nation (which Richelieu, 
whether for his own glory or not, desired to 
promote), that tke artisans and lower bourgeoisie 
should be drawn away from their occupations 
and be lured into taking part in the commo- 
tions and revolts incited by the disaffected 
noblesse. A. sort of order was evoked out of 
disorder when this classification of the nation 
was effected and each class ticketed ; the inferior 
classes being made to comprehend that it was 
to the advantage of each to confine itself to the 
pursuits or business of its own peculiar sphere. 
It was a system of separate interests, class 
against class, that had evil results hereafter. 
It served at the time to deprive the noblesse of 
a certain degree of influence; to mortify them 
exceedingly, and equally so to gratify the 
powerful minister, who struck a further blow, 
at their independence by ordering the demo- 
lition of those moated and embattled feudal 
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‘ chdteaua: in the provinces, that were not needed 

for the defence of the frontiers of the kingdom, 
or for the protection of the towns. These 
towns were then mere hamlets or small vil- 
lages, Paris being sometimes spoken of as 
“the carbuncle and diamond of the towns 
of France.” 

Louis XIII. had a deep sense of his right 
divine to govern France with an iron sceptre. 
Considering himself as the incarnation of abso- 
lute power derived from God, he could’ brook 
no opposition to his will, no observation that 
seemed contrary to it, except from the cardinal, 
who sometimes availed himself of his priestly 
character to read his royal master a lesson. 
In matters of state he dictated, while affect- 
ing to be counselled or consulted; and Louis 
felt his bondage very sorely at times, but had 
not the mental power to free himself from 
the cardinal’s strong grasp. His arbitrary 
measures, however, pleased the king, and the 
knowledge that his delegated authority was as 
despotically and unflinchingly used as if directly 
exercised by himself, to a certain extent con- 

fled him. 

But while the court was amusing itself at 
St, Germain, the plague was raging in Paris. 
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‘Hundreds died daily, many from fear, many 
from neglect ; but all were carted off to pits at 
a distance from the city. Gradually the terrible 
disease subsided..- Of those who had fled, some 
took courage and returned. In most cases their 
relatives were dead arfd their houses pillaged ; 
for at no time was-robbery more frequent, or 
crime more prevalent, than during the plague, 
and while Paris was a scene of general lamenta- 
tion and woe. °* 

The Hotel de Rambouillet was not spared. 
The second son of the marquis, a child of eight: 
years, was stricken by the plague. The mar- 
quise was urged to leave the Hétel, but in 
vain—she could not be prevailed on to forsake 
‘her child. She was reminded that she im- 
perilled her own life, yet she remained firm in 
her resolve to watch over her son’s, and equally 
firm was Julie d’Angennas in her determination 
to remain with her mother. The younger 
daughters and the whole staff of servants were 
sént into the country. The marquise and her 
eldest child attended the sufferer ; but notwith- 
standing their affectionate care the poor boy 
died. , : ; 

For this act of duty, Madame de Ram- 
bouillet and Julie were exalted at once ingo 
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heroines, and, in accordance with the super- 
stitious tendencies of the age, many of their 
friends saw in the fact of their not ‘having 
taken the disease, a miracle worked by Heaven 
in their favour. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Duc de Montausier’s First Visit to Rambouillet,—Love at 
First Sight—A {Constant Lover.—-Vincent Voiture—His 
Sonnets and Letters—His Letter to Madame de Sainctot. 
—Voiture Réengendré—De Chavigny’s Impromptu.— 
Voiture’s Presumption.—Voiture in Love——A Wager.— 
Two Sentinels—A Privileged Buffoon. 


JHEN the plague had passed ‘away from 

the city, and the period of mourning 

at Rambouillet was ended, the mar- 

‘quise re-opened her salons to her friends. 
Amongst the many additions to her circle, the 
most distinguished was the Marquis de Salles 
—afterwards the celebrated Duc de Montausier. 
His first visit to Rambouillet forms an epoch in 
the annals of the famous Hatel. 

The marquis was then just twenty-one. He 
had heard of the maternal devotion of the mar- 
quise and the filial affection of her daughter, 
and admiration of their conduct induced an 
anxious desire to know them. The renewal of 
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the receptions of the salon blew afforded him ~ 
the opportunity of an introduction, which re- 
sulted in his falling deeply in love, at first 
sight, with the charming Julie d’Angennes. 
Not merely in the sense of becoming her 
humble servant, according to the laws of 
chivalry, to be, as then insisted upon, observed 
‘by each lady’s “ galant et honnéte homme,” or, if 
you please, cavalier damour. Nothing of the 
kind. A shaft had gone straizht from Cupid’s 
bow deep down into the heart of the young 
marquis. © He was an ardent lover, and fair 
Julie was disposed to smile graciously upon 
him. Here, then, the course of true love, one 
would suppose, might have run on smoothly 
enough; for the lover was an excellent parti 
(generally the first consideration) and a man of 
high moral worth. But he had the misfortune, 
in the eyes of la belie Julie’s family, to be a 
Huguenot ; consequently, his proposal to marry 
the fair daughter of the House of Rambouillet- 
Pisani could not be entertained. 
The character of the Duc de Montausier has 
been variously represented ; so, indeed, has that 
eof every person of note in the seventeenth 
century. Some of the numerous memoir and 
letter writers of the period speak of him as “ le. 
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vertueux duc.” Others describe him as captious 
and disagreeable ; brusque in manner, and often 
rude and offensive under an affectation of ex- 
treme frankness. A modern writer* says, “Le 
Due de Montausier est le plus beau caractére qui 
ait jamais étonné une cur corrompue. Il etait 
Cennemi du faux en toutes choses.” And it 
seems certain that he was a man of very high 
" character, incapable of those meannesses. and 
flatteries which ¢haracterized the courtiers of 
his day, and the servile herd that so abjectly 
worshipped Louis XIV. 

The name of the Duc de Montausier is in- 
separable from that of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet and its society, from the date of his 

_ first visit there to the death of the marquise. 
His twelve years of unfailing constancy to 
Mademoiselle d’Angennes should win for this 
“ Misanthrope” (it is the eharacter of the duke 
that Moliére is supposed to have portrayed in 
his play of that name) the suffrages of the beaw 
sexe. And that gallantry was not incompatible 
with the severity with which he has been 
charged, the famous “ Guirlande de Julie” suf- 
ficiently attests Amongst other celebrities - 


* Roederer : “ Mémoires pour servir,” ete. 


t See Chap. XVIII. 
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who-at this time began to frequent the salon 
bleu, were Saint Evremond, the Abbé Ménage, 
the sonneteer Benserade, Sarrazin, the eloquent 
avocat Patru, and Scarron, then a gay youth 
of twenty-one; also the Comtesse de la Suze, 
la Marquise de Sablé, ‘and other ladies whose 
esprit or poetic talent gave them celebrity in 
their day. 

Vincent Voiture had then returned to Paris, 
and for none was a warmer Welcome awaiting 
at Rambouillet than for this famous bel esprit. 
Voituré, according to Voltaire, was the first in 
France to whom the appellation of bel esprit was 
given ; beyond which he had but little claim to 
yenown. It is singular that while Richelieu 
was striving to separate classes, the Marquise 
de Rambouillet was endeavouring to assimilate 
them, and to make intellect and merit rather 
than feathers and +ewels the distinguishing 
marks of pre-eminence in the society of her 
hdtel ; to found, in fact, on a community of. 
sentiments, tendencies, and objects, a sort of 
equality in the social relations. 

Voiture, who was so thoroughly at home at 
Rambouillet, that he usually ate and frequently 
slept there, was the son of a rich vintner of 
Amiens, who followed the court as its purveyor 
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of wine. He wrote endless pretty sonnets and 
mnumerable letters, none of which he intended. 
for publication beyond that wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances to whom, by turns, they 
were addressed. But his letters, like those of 
Madame de Sévigné, were handed from one to 
another, read and re-read, copied and re-copied, 
and distributed far and wide; thus obtaining in 
the lifetime of the writer a circulation and , 
celebrity more extensive than, probably, in the 
present day ‘is accorded by the aid of much ad- 
vertising to many printed works. The pathway 
to the Temple of Fame would seem to have 
been an easy one in Voiture’s time, to judge 
from the one printed letter that obtained him an 
immediate introduction to it, while so many 
have entered only after long years of toil. It 
might have been suggested, and probably was, 
for innumerable puns were made on his name, 
that a Voiture would be likely to reach the 
desired goal with more celerity than a plodder- 
on, step by step, up the rugged road. 

The letter in question, which achieved cele- 
brity for Vincent Voiture, was an ordinary love- 
letter, addressed to a Madame de Sainctot, with, 
whom he fancied bimself in love, but who was 
far more decidedly in love with him. No pro- 
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mise of talent, no indication of genius appears 
in it. The style is high-flown and inflated, 
forced and fantastic in the extreme, ‘yet not 
witty, But Voiture must have considered it a 
chef-@ceuvre of its kind, as he sent a copy to 
the Comte d’Avaux (tle same who afterwards 
was one of the plenipotentiaries who signed the 
Peace of Minster), in a book he had borrowed 
of him—Du Rosset’s translation of  Ariosto.” 
Voiture, who was fairly edu¢ated, had made 
the acquaintance of the count at the Collége de 
Boncourt. Whether as a jest, or from admira- 
tion of his fellow-student’s production, is not 
recorded, the count had the letter printed. It 
was offered for sale, and its success was so 
astonishingly great, that many thousands of 
copies were sold. The letter was in everybody's 
hands, and Voiture’s name in everybody’s 
mouth. How Madame de Sainctot liked this 
publication of her Qillet-doux we are not in- 
formed. But probably the name of the lady to 
whom this famous ¢pistle was addressed was 
not then made known. 
Some friend sent a copy of it to M. de Chau- 
/debonne—chevalier Phonneur of the Duchesse 
@Orleans—who was very greatly amused by 
it., Meeting Voiture casually in Paris, he shook 
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him heartily by the hand, and said (as M. 
Roux, Voiture’s biographer, remarks), after the 
coarse manner of the time, “ Monsieur, vous 
étes trop galant homme pour rester dans la 
bourgeoisie, al faut que je vous en tire.” M. de 
Chaudebonne was an intimate friend of Madame 
de Rambouillet, and it was by an introduction 
to her that he proposed to raise his protégé in 
the social scale, And Voiture seems in those 
early days of his fame to have made himself 
very agreeable to the learned circle generally, 
and to have amused the ladies especially. After 
a short probation, he was formally received by 
the marquise, as forming one of the society of 
the Hétel. Voiture called his reception within 
that charmed circle, being “réenyendré par M. 
de Chaudebonne et Madame de Rambouillet.” 
After this rise in the world, his first patron, 

the Comte d’Avaux, presented Voiture at court ; 
and M. de Chaudebonne, bringing his interest 
to bear on the count’s, they procured for him 
the post of “Jntroducteur des Ambassadeurs 
chez Monsieur,” who had taken the title of Duc 
d@Orleans from the time of his marriage with 
the rich heiress of Montpensier. This sudden . 
and great advancement Voiture rather presumed 
upon. His familiarities were often repellgd 
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with much indignation, and this “ bourgeois- 
gentilhomme” received some very severe rebuffs 
while learning the manners of his new social 
position. But at the best he was only tolerated, 
and he appears to have been as much of a 
buffoon as a wit. Morsieur le Prince said of 
him one evening at Rambouillet, “Si Voiture 
était des nétres on ne pourrait le souffrir.” 
Voiture having been informed of this by a 
candid friend, replied : “‘ Des -nétres’ ! 

“ Mais @est bien peu de chose son rang, 

Il nest que premier prince du sang.” 
Often he was mortified by direct allusions to . 
his father’s business, which his own abstemious- 
ness afforded opportunity for. De Chavigny, 
afterwards one of the witty and satirical song- 
writers of the Fronde, remarking one day when 
dining with Voiture and two other of his 
friends that he drank but little wine, broke 
forth with the following offensive impromptu : 

“Quoi! Voiture, tu dégénire ! 

Sors @ici, maugrébier de toy ! 
Tu ne vaudras jamais ton pére, 
Tu ne vends du vin, ni n’en boy.” 
: But Voiture was not very sensitive, espe- 

cially in the early part of his career. So long 
as he was welcomed at the Hétel de Ram- 
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bouillet, he was perfectly happy. The young 
Count de Pisani, the eldest son of the Mar- 
quise de Rambouillet, had a ‘very great liking 
for him, and highly enjoyed his piquant sayings, 
-his witty impromptus (known to bave been the 
result of long and careful study), and his fre- 
quent practical jokes. On the other hand, the 
Due de Montausier felt an extreme aversion 
towards him, and could see nothing either witty 
or amusing’ in his familiar sayings and doings. 
The duke had a great regard for Mademoiselle: 
de Seudéry, and was in the habit of turning $0 
her when any of Voiture’s sallies made the 
grave literary circle unusually mirthful, with 
the inquiry: “¥ trowves-vous de Vesprit 2? Mot. 
je ny trouve que de Uimpertinence.” 
Voiture, in the excess of his delight at find- 
ing himself again in Paris (he had just returned 
’ from. Lorraine with the Due d Orleans), and 
once more beneath the roof of his loved Hétel 
de Rambouillet, was guilty of an unpardonable 
offence in-the eyes of the Duc de Montausier. 
It also excited the indignation of Julie; and 
his own apologies and the intercession of his 
friend Pisani searcely prevailed on the marquise 
to parden it. He had stooped and kissed the 
arm of Mademoiselle d’Angennes, when peg- 
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mitted, as a great honour on his return, to con- 
duct her from the music-room to the salon bleu. 
Poor Voiture! it was no easy task to make 
“un galant et honnéte homme” of him after the 
pattern of Rambouillet, notwithstanding that 
his regeneration was aceomplished there. Yet 
he no doubt enlivened the society. Tallemant 
des Réaux says, “he kept up a perpetual 
tintamarre when at the Hotel,” and that he was 
really amusing when not in love. , 

He was apt to fall in love, it appears, and 
was then extremely stupid, insisting on telling 
every one the story “of his woes; for it was 
usually one of sadness and sorrow and unrequited 
love. “Voiture,” says Tallemant, “held the 
erroneous, but amusing opinion, that all know- 
ledge came to a man of good sense and intel- 
ligence,without any previous study, consequently 
he himself studied neghing except his numerous 
impromptus.” Voiture and young Pisani often 
amused themselves by guessing who and what 
the people were who occasionally passed the 
Hotel. A grave-looking personage in a coach 
was guessed one day by Voiture to be “un 
homme de la robe.” Pisani made a bet that. he 
‘was not, Voiture that he was. He undertook 
ajso to put the question to the traveller. .ag 
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the only means of. deciding the wager. As, 
with many bows, he advanced towards him the 
coach was ordered to stop. Voiture then 
inquired of its occupant, with apologies of 
course, what was his oécupation or condition in 
life. The inquiry was afiswered only by surprise 
and indignation. Voiture then explained that 
it was a wager, and a large sum depending upon 
it, The supposed“ homme de la robe,” however, 
declined to afforil the requested information, 
but said he would give the gentleman a piece 
of advice: “ Gagez,” he said, “ gagez toujours, 
Monsieur, que vous étes un sot, et vous ne perdrez 
jamais.” 

Voiture once met two men near the Rue St. 
Thomas leading two bears, when it immediately 
occurred to him, as a good joke, to introduce 
them stealthily into the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
Having succeeded in doiag so, he had the 
animals set up as two sentinels at the door of 
the marquise’s private cabinet de lecture, causing, 
of course, a great deal of alarm and confusion, 
He took it into his head, on one occasion, when 
the Comte de Guiche was on a visit to the 
Marquis de Rambouillet, to wake him up at 
two o'clock in the morning, saying he had most 
important news for him. With some difficulty 
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the sleeper was roused sufficiently to inquire 
_ what the news was. “M. le Comte,” said 
Véitire, “some time ago you asked me if I 
was married, I have decided to tell you the 
truth—I am married.” The count stared at 
him, thinking he was fi adream. At last, as 
he threw himself into his bed again, he called 
out: “Peste! Au diable Voiture, vous et votre 
femme.” Voiture seems to have been allowed 
the privileges of a court foof at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. Yet lucrative places, and sinecures 
that he sought not, were heaped upon: him, and 
later on, honours that he-cared not for—having 
no inclination to meddle cither in polities or 
diplomacy, though it was his fate to be mixed | 
up in both. All he desired was to make love 
to Angélique Paulet and to write fantastic and 
sentimental letters to her and to the rest of 
the belles dames of Pembouillet. 
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}T had been for some time the custom 
of a few literary men-—nine in number 

_ ~—to assemble on certain evenings at 
thie Hotel of the rich financier, Conrart, a 
great patron of literature and himself a writer. 
Their object was free discussion on learned 
subjects ; also the improvement of the French 
language, by bringing into discredit certain 
words in general use by coarse writers of 





that day, and banishing from familiar conver- 
sation those pompous terms in which it was 
becoming customary to clothe the most simple 
ideas. These literati were all frequenters of, 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, but at Conrar' 
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private réunions—to which they gave the name 
of the “ Petite Académie,” they were under far 
less restraint. No ladies were present towards 
whom it was their privilege or irksome duty to 
play the part of “galants hommes,” and the 
etiquette observed in the salon bleu—to their 
great relief, no doubt-—was not insisted upon in 
the Salon Conrart, 

The meetings of this select and learned 
“Council of Nine” soon came to the know- 
ledge of the indefatigable Boisrobert, who was 
ever ready to play the part of jackal to the 
lion De Richelieu. Always was he keenly on 
the watch to snatch at any and every thing 
that promised to afford but a shred towards the 
weaving of that cloak of false glory with which 
the cardinal-minister was to dazzle the eyes of 
posterity, despite the personal vices it concealed, 
and the merciless tyranny by which he extin- 
guished the liberties of the people. Boisrobert, 
therefore, sought admission to the réunions of 
the Salon Conrart. But it was contrary to the 
rules of the Petite Académie to admit outsiders, 
and as a man of letters, Boisrobert could claim 
no consideration whatever. He was in repute, 
in fact, only with his master, and even he valued 

“wim less for his small poetic talent than for a 
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certain genial humour and flow ‘of spirits 
that often dispelled the fits of spleen he was 
subject to.* 

Antoine Godeau, who had put the Bénedicité 
into verse, for which the cardinal, for the sake 
of making a jew de mots, gave him the bishopric 
of Grasse, was one of the Nine. To him, as 
having a sort of claim upon his good offices, 
Boisrobert addressed himself. And, through 
Godeau’s influence, the stringent rule “that no 
strangers be admitted,” was relaxed in favour 
of the powerful minister's secretary. After 
reporting to his master what he had done and 
had seen and heard, he suggested that with a 
larger number of members and a legal form 
given to it, such an assembly might become an 
influential one in the literary world. Thet 
suggestion was favourably received by -his 
Eminence. He saw in7it both present: and 
future renown, as the patron and protector of 
men of learning and as the enlightened minister 
who first, in France, gave an impulse to the 


* Citois, the cardinal’s physician, when summoned to pre- 
seribe for his Eminence in his hours of gloom and depression, 
was accustomed, we are told, after writing his prescription, to§ 
, add: “No recipe so effectual as a drachm of Boisrobert.” And 
Boisrobert, though a very unclerical personage, was rewargel 
with the Abbacy of Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
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cultivation of letters. Boisrobert was authorized 
to propose, in the cardinal’s name, that the 
Petite Académie should extend its limited circle 
and increase its sphere of usefulness by placing 
itself under legal sanction. 

The proposal was not well received. The 
little society did not desire the interference of 
the cardinal, Its members, therefore, deputed 
Boisrobert to represent to. him that by 
increasing their number and’ fettering them- 
selves with legal forms, one of the chief objects 
of their meetings—the spending the evenings 
together as intimate private friends, in order to 
discuss frecly and irresponsibly certain literary 
questions, and other topics of interest .to them 
and their host—would at once be at an end. 
For a time, there the matter rested ; but neither 
Boisrobert nor the cardinal had given it up, 
The former, by perseverance, obtained admission 
to the Petite Académie as its tenth member. 
By degrees, and through his influence, eight. 
others were introduced, when the question of 
“legal form” was again brought on the tapis 
and put to the vote. The original nine voted 

~against it, also one of the new members, so 
that the cardinal was yet in a minority. 
“Doisrobert still persevered intrigued and 
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insisted, until the number of members was 
increased to twenty-eight. 

His Eminence himself now appeared on the 
scene, secure of victory, for his indefatigable 
secretary had already,secured it for him. A 
majority of the: society decided in favour of 
the cardinal’s proposal to found an Académie 
Francaise, and. consequently in 1634 the regu- 
lations for the formation of the society were 
drawn up—Balzac, Vaugelas, Chapelain, and 
Voiture becoming members. In January, 
1635, the letters patent for the legal establish-’ 
ment of the Acadefy and its forty arm-chairs 
were given. bose were not the first royal 
letters authorizing the establishment of an 
Academy. Charles IX. granted them in 
1570 to the poet Antoine de Baif, and the 
anusician Thibault de Courville; for similar 
objects, “the improvement and progress of the 
Frencli language,” but the civil war and religious 
persecutions probably prevented their being 
acted upon. 

To acquire the art of speaking easily and 
well, with fluency, correctness, and polished 
diction, was a chief aim of those long conver- ‘ 

¢sations at Rambouillet on literary and oth 
oiven subiects. But the verv undue ene? 8 
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accorded to Voiture had induced a desire to 
imitate him ; consequently, his faults were ex- 
aggerated, being easiest of imitation, while 
his originality, his sole claim to merit, was 
altogether wanting ; and thus both in epistolary . 
writings and in conversation an affected phrase- 
ology was introduced under the name of refine- 
ment. Voitere was credited with a style both 
poetic and perfect; but it is daboured in the 
extreme. It gives one the idea, of a-striving 
and writhing after wit; of an effort, not always 
successful, to produce an epigram’ in every 
sentence. Ingenious.turms of thought are 
frequent in his epistles, but~one naturally ex- 
pressed is rarely met with. 

The writer of vapid missives to. fine ladies 
was little qualified to sit in judgment on a chef- 
@euvre of the grand Corneille, who created the 
style tragique, ennobled the French language, 
and elevated the genius of the nation. * But it 
was Voiture’s fate to be thrust into positions 
for which he had neither qualification nor 
inclination, and thus it fell to his lot to be 
included in that assembly of academicians 

‘invited by the cardinal to condemn ‘Le Cid.” ‘ 
It was the first considerable work they had. 
been required to exercise their critical powers. 
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upon. Its triumph displeased his Eminence 
because it was the triumph of genius, and his 
Academy was expected to decry it; to pro- 
nounce it as failing to satisfy in its construction, 
as a play, the requirements of dramatic art, while 
as a poem it was poor in thought and sentiment, 
and wanting in that elevation of style which 
the loftiness of the subject demanded. But 
probably neither, the cardinal nor the Academy 
was capable of appreciating Corneille. Duly to 
estimate his beauties, and to point out his faults, 
some good models of French dramatic writing 
on which to form correct judgment and good 
taste must already“have come under the notice 
of his critics. But none existed. Pierre 
- Corneille was himself the first to offer such a 
model, and as a pioneer in literatute to open 
the pathway to that excellence attained by the 
later poets, as also to thé acquirement of that 
harmony, lucidity, and beauty of style, charac- 
teristic of the best French prose writers. 

All the earlier and best pieces of Corneille 
were first read in the famous salon bleu, and 
received there the warmest tribute of admiration 
from its distinguished society. Whether the 
refinements of Rambouillet were at all in- 
fiuential in forming the style of Corneille caf, 
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of course, only be conjectured ; but it may be 
affirmed that no writings of that period contri- 
buted more largely than his towards accomplish- 
ing the purely literary objects of the réunions 
of the celebrated marquise. His academical 
critics had doubtless béen present at the first 
reading of the “Cid,” and, like the rest of the 
company, had approved it. Called upon to 
condemn, and to award the palm of excellence 
in dramatic writing to Georges de Scudéry, they 
refrained from doing so. Their opinions were, 
however, given with considerable reserve, and 
some defects, as they conceived, in the conduct 
of the action of the piecéwere pointed out, 
probably that they might not be altogether 
opposed in their judgment to the wishes of his 
Eminence. 

The French language at the time of the 
foundation of the Academy retained, like the 
manners of the age, too many traces of the 
coarseness and barbarism of the preceding cen- 
tury. As a means towards effecting its desired 
purification, Chapelain, who, though an inferior 
poet, was a man of considerable erudition and 
well acquainted with several languages, sug- 


gested to his colleagues the compilation of a 
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words whose use was not sanctioned by the 
_Academy should be expunged, and others that 
it might be desirable to substitute for them in- 
troduced. His suggestion was approved of. 
The famous “ Dictionnaire de ? Académie Fran- 
gaise” was begun, and *Chapelain lived to see 
the work ended, though it was not completed. 
and issued until forty years after. One cause 
of the delay—the chief one, in fact—was the 
immense correspéndence the undertaking led to, 
and the number of discussions it occasioned on 
the rejection, adoption, and retention of a 
variety of words. 

The head-quarters of la société polie had, 
naturally, a voice in the inatter. Julie d-An- 
gennes, in a series of letters in a lively strain, 
contended successfully with the learned acade- 
micians‘for the retention of the useful word car, 
which they had proposed 40 abolish. It was 
then in too frequent use, and a stiff and laboured 
style of writing was the result. By its means 
“des gentillesses,” to’ quote the words of M. 
Taine, “ s'allongeaient en phrases aussi concertées 
qwune dissertation académique.” Still it was 
not desirable to suppress it altogether; and 
probably the Academy could not have done so, 
especially as no acceptable equivalent was offergy 
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for it. But it was well to call attention to and 
to deprecate its unsparing use, so common in 
the writings of that day. ; 

A rival salon now offered its attractions to 
the academicians and gens de lettres generally. 
Most appropriately it was that of the niece of 
their patron, who was about.to exchange his red 
hat fora helmet and to assume the spear and 
shield. A herald, armed cap-d-pie, had been 
sent to Brussels to declare in*the name of the 
potent Louis XITT., his hostile intentions against 
his brother-in-law and cousin of Spain, and the 
cardinal and the king were going to the wars.* 
The former determined that France should be a 
terror to her enemies and neighbours, however 
wretched and depressed her people might be 
under his grinding despotisni at home. In his 
absence his band of poets would be welcomed 
by his niece, who aspired to a literary reputa-- 
tion, and whose lover he was. Her salon at the 
Petit Luxembourg—where she lived in a style _ 
corresponding to the magnificence so ostenta- 
tiously displayed by her uncle—had already 
obtained the name of the “ bureau @ esprit.” 

In 1620, when Richeliea—or rather Du 


* 


This was the last occasion, 1635, on which a herald was 
styt to announce a declaration of war. 
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Plessis, for he was then only Bishop of Lugon 
~—was residing in seclusion at Avignon, and 
sharing to some extent in the disgrace that 
Marie de Médicis had brought on herself by 
countenancing the misrule of her favourite Con- 
cini, he married this-nieae, then a girl of fifteen, 
to the Vicomte Antoine de Combalet. She 
appears to have disliked him extremely; but 
feeling, as we know, was not then taken into 
account in such Matters, when otherwise the 
match was desirable. So great was her aversion 
to him, that she fell into a melancholy and de- 
sponding state that affected both her mind and 
her health. 

Recalled to court two years after and raised 
to the dignity of cardinal, through the interest of 
Marie de Médicis, Richelieu obtained for M. de 
Combalet the command of a detachment of troops 
destined to harass the Huguenots. In this expe- 
dition he was killed, as it was expected he would 
be, or—if he failed to answer the expectations 
of his friends—intended that he should be. His 
widow immediately retired to the convent of 
the Carmelites ; by no means with a desire to 
take the veil, but to remain en retraite for the 
first year of her widowhood. On the expiration 
of that year, alarmed lest she should again bg 
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forced into a marriage opposed to her inclina- 
tions, she took vows of seclusion for ‘twelve 
months, and twice renewed them. But as-her 
uncle grew wealthy and powerful, his. ambition 
led him to aspire to a very brilliant parti for the 
young widow—even (as Tallemant des, Réaux 
asserts) Gascon d’Orleans, the king’s brother. 
Whether true or not that such was ‘Riche- 
lieu’s vain ambition, Madame de Combalet 
neither married Gascon nor*any second hus- 
band. No longer a timid girl, she left the 
Carmelites and entered the gay society of the 
world of fashion ; by degrees casting aside every 
vestige of widow's dress and, contrary to long- 
established custom, wearing colours. This inno- 
vation found favour with the widowed. part of 
the beau monde, and Madame de Combalet’s 
example was very generally followed. To her 
it is owing that French widows may, if they so 
choose, wear any colour but green—green did 
not suit her complexion, therefore, for widows’ 
use, a strict embargo was laid upon it. By-and- 
by the kind uncle installed his niece in the 
Petit Luxembourg, which he furnished’ with 
extraordinary splendour ; and as even the name. 
of De Combalet was particularly distasteful to 
sher, in 1632 he bought the lands that constituted, 
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the domain of the Duchy of Aiguillon and 
presented them to her. The estate carried 
With it the title, and henceforth Madame de 
Combalet was known only ‘as la Duchesse 
d Aiguillon, 

The salon of the Petit Luxembourg never 
acquired either the vogue or literary celebrity 
of that of the Hétel de Rambouillet. It was 
darkened by the shadow of Richelieu, who 
was hated even mbre than he was feared. The 
duchess was also greatly under the influence 
of le Pare Vincent de Paul, of whose zeal 
in establishing religious houses and founding 
asylums and refuges the Parliament openly 
complained, saying it threatened to fill Paris 
with idle vagrants and illegitimate children. 
The court, the literary world, and the Church, 
each by turns, was, therefore, in the ascendant, 
Sometimes the political intrigues of the cardinal, 
at others the awakened conscience and conse- 
quent retraite of the hostess, suspended the 
séances littéraires; while the various conflict- 
ing public and private interests that agitated 
the society of the period, but which lay dormant. 
in the neutral atmosphere of Rambouillet, formed 
naturally a disturbing element, though the ex- 
pression of it was suppressed in, the company, 
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frequenting the salon of the great minister's 
niece. : : 

There was no easy unrestrained flow ofcon- 
versation ; for who could be sure that a spy did. 
not lurk under the pleasant exterior of some 
apparently genial gues’ of the duchess? or that 
some harmless or thoughtless expression might 
not be tortured into a sign of the disaffection of 
the speaker towards the powers that ruled ? 
Possibly, too—one fears to’ say probably, for 
even at Rambouillet, though the manners were 
punrctilious, it was not because the society was 
really very strait-laced—possibly, then, some 

+ one, two, or even three grandes dames of that 
day might not have chosen to give their coun- 
tenance to the cardinal’s niece, and to a liaison 
which was so repugnant to the severe principles 
of Louis XIIL., that on account of it and other 
irregularities of the cardinal’s private life, he 
for a considerable time refrained from raising: 
him to the post of minister. That he eventually 
did so was because the weak mind fell under the 
dominion of the strong one, and henceforth the 
_king merely reigned while the cardinal governed. 
But Louis had, at least, the consolation of 
knowing that no man was so well qualified as 

Richelieu to carry out his despotic views and 
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his notions of the absolute authority with which 
he believed kings were divinely invested. 

But to return to the Petit Luxembourg : it 
was not a success; and in spite of the finely 
painted ceilings, for which it was celebrated, and ‘ 
the almost regal decorations of the salons, the 
more simple, but tasteful and elegant salon bleu 
still bore away the palm, and experienced no 
falling off in the number of its literary and 
other distinguishéd guests. Yet the cardinal’s 
stringent measures to secure the separation of 
classes did not extend to the receptions of his 
niece, and exclusiveness was no more the rule 
in the “bureaw desprit” of the duchesse than‘ 
in the salon littéraire of the marquise. But 
the latter may have been the more pleasing 
hostess ; her family group, too, was attractive : 
la belle Julie, staid and statuesque ; her younger 
sister, lively and coquettish ; the youthful Count 
Pisani, the heir of the House of Rambouillet, 
and its good-humoured genial head, the mar- 
quis. He, indeed, was frequently employed in 
diplomatic affairs, but when at home was proud 
to be the “galant homme” of his marquise, 
whom he regarded in all respects, as “ the first 
of womankind.” 
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<7] ANY contrasts, no less striking than 
strange, are presented by the changes , 
A that took place in the manners and 
habits of French society from the beginning to 
the close of the seventeenth century. Singu- 
larly, too, the caréer of almost every woman of 
high rank who acquired celebrity during any 
part of that century, offers in the various phases 
of its own often short span an epitome of the 
changing moods of the outward life of the whole 
period. First, the ignorance and superstition of 
early years, resulting from convent training. 
Next, a plunge into the dissipations of a de 
praved court and an immoral age—irregularities 
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of conduct being glossed over with a varnish of 
false sentiment and affected refinements of 
speech and manner. Then, temporary with- 
drawal, after a satiety of the so-called pleasures 
of the world, to the seclusion of some fashion- 
able religious retreat, for fhe occasional discipline 
of a horsehair chemise. Or, as then too often 
happened, to hide for ever in the gloom of the 
cloister a once lovely face, now disfigured by 
that dreaded bane of beauty, small-pox. Or, 
again, when the charms of youth had fled, to 
seek compensation in the deference paid to the 
airs and graces of assumed piety when faded 
coquettes became severe devotees. 

Just as in the latter part of his reign, and 
after a dissolute life, the change of fashion in 
his court from depravity to religion—or rather 
the hypocritical semblance of it—quieted the 
qualms of conscience that had begun to disturb 
the magnificent Louis XIV., whois said to have 
looked forward to continuing his réle of Grand 
Monarque even in the next world. And not 
only the servility of his courtiers was calculated 
to confirm him in this expectation, if he really 
-entertained it—and it is not unlikely—but even 
that of the great court-preachers of the day, 
who made him the hero of their discourses 
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which for the greater part were but eloquent 
panegyrics of the God of Versailles, before whom 
it was almost sacrilege to hint that there existed 
a greater God than he. 

The Duchesse d’Aiguillon was one of those 
grandes dames who long balanced between love 
of this world and fear of losing the next. After 
the death of her uncle, she fell entirely under 
the control of her confessor,-Vincent de Paul, 
who is represented as of gentle and insinuating 
manners, “qui plaisaient beaucoup aux péche- 
resses repentantes.” He was so mild, so in- 
dulgent, that he readily excused all faults ; so 
candid that he willingly acknowledged the weak- 
ness of poor human nature and its lability to 
trip. He first became popular with the ladies 
of the court as a confessor from having filled 
that office very satisfactorily to the Princess 
Marguérite, first wife of Henry IV., during the 
last two or three years of her life, when, as her 
biographer says, “ elle était voude & la prété.” 

But this inclination to excuse, to indulge, to 
pardon others, was so excessive, that “ M. Vin- 
cent himself was drawn into some forgetfulness 
of the severity of the laws. of ecclesiastical 
discipline.”* He even thought it necessary to 


9 * See “Vie de Vincent de Paul,” par Capefigue. 
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abide for a time with the religious confraternity 
of les Péres de POratoire. This vast founda- 
tion owes its origin in France to le Pare Pierre 
de Berulle, afterwards cardinal. Its establish- 
ment was based on the idea that, however pure 
a man’s life may be, he has his moments of 
weakness, of faint-heartedness and want of moral 
force, when it would be useful to open to. him a 
house of retreat, where he could collect his 
thoughts, and by meditation, and especially by 
prayer, regain strength of mind. Hence the 
name of ]’Oratoire. The establishment was 
under the direction of le Pére de Berulle. He 
was the friend of Vincent who with him first 
visited Paris. 

To De Berulle he confessed on the occasion 
of the weakness referred to—-which is said to 
have been allowing love to slip unawares into 
his susceptible heart—all the errors and moral 
failures of his: life. For two years this really 
kindly-natured, sympathizing, and tender-hearted 
priest struggled with feelings which might, per- 
haps, have been more easily overcome by active 
occupation in the world than by solitude and 
meditation. He is supposed, however, to have 
thoroughly subdued them when he left the 
Oratoire, though, in some sort as a furthgr 
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penance and to restrain a naturally impetuous 
imagination, De Berulle induced him to accept 
the small curacy of Clichy. But he soon re- 
signed it, and became preceptor to the three 
sons of Emanuel de Gondy, Comte de Joigny— 
his youngest pupil being the witty, intriguing, 
turbulent, and famous coadjutor of Paris of the 
time of the Fronde, Jean Francois de oe 
afterwards Cardinal de Retz. 

The Comte de Joigny, according to an anec- 
dote, said’ to be authentic, was induced by Vin- 
cent to renounce the practice of duelling—every 
dispute, every difference of opinion, was then 
settled by a duel, and no gentleman could refuse 
to draw his sword when his adversary, who 
might be his most intimate friend, demanded a 
meeting. Every duel of consequence—that is, 
where each party to it considered his honour 
especially concerned in maintaining himself, 
however much in the wrong in the quarrel, to 
be essentially in the right—was preceded by 
mass and communion; for one, if not both, of the 
antagonists must look for death. This law of 
the middle ages was still observed—that “ each 
cavalier when he faced his adversary must be in 
a state of grace—ready also to face his God.” 

;Lhe Comte de Joigny, preparing himself for 
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a duel of this kind, had just finished his devo- 
tions, and was leaving the chapel where Vin- 
cent had officiated, when a few solemn words 
fell on his ear, as if of a voice from Heaven 
commanding him to stay. Somewhat startled 
he turned back a step. He was face to face 
with his priest, who had followed him, and who 
at once began earnestly to expatiate on the 
wickedness and fglly of the act he was about 
to engage in. Vincent had the gift of speaking 
powerfully and impressively, and in this case 
seems to have used it most effectively. For 
the count gave up the duel, and, lowering the 
point of his sword, swore an oath upon it never 
again to take part in one—a proof of the pos-’ 
session of great moral courage, for any gentle- 
man refusing a duel might then be openly 
branded with cowardice. 

After Vincent became thé spiritual director 
and confessor of Louis XIII., he was accus- 
tomed to say mass every Friday in the chapel 
of the Louvre, where the court, as well as all 
who were distinguished for charity and piety, 
rarely failed to assemble. When the service 
was ended, it was the custom of Vincent to 
addregs his congregation on behalf of some one 
of his numerous charities. Having worked op 
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the feelings of his attentive listeners by har- 
rowing descriptions, which were probably not 
overdrawn, of the misery and wretchedness of 
the unfortunates for whom he was pleading, 
and told the sympathizing grands sscigneurs et 
dames how a Jittle self-denial might alleviate 
great suffering, he would suddenly produce 
from under his surplice the bag or purse for 
the collection of the alms, and pass it round to 
them. The ladies vied with each other in their 
eagerness to fill it with gold and jewels ; for in 
their enthusiasm they divested themselves of 
all such superfluities to. supply the needs of the 
poor, 

No preacher of the day was so successful as 
Vincent in his appeals for alms. And he was 
not always solemn or severe ; for he was a true 
Gascon, and gould effectively mingle wit and 
pleasantry in his niost earnest addresses, He - 
has been thought to have presented his bag 
rather too often, and his enemies have also 
accused him -of amassing wealth. But as he 
left no wealth, and had so many charities to 
provide for, it is only fair to believe that 
although he collected large sums and received 
grants of.lands and considerable donations of 
money, the demands upon his resources were 
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so heavy that little or none was left for hoard- 
ing. He established the foundling hospital, the 
asylum for poor lunatics, that for fallen and 
repentant women, and several schools for the 
instruction of poor children of both sexes in 
Paris and the villages around it, 

The non-cloistered community of the sisters 
of charity was also founded by Vincent de 
Paul. All the, younger ladies were imme- 
diately bent on joining it, and becoming nurses 
at the hospital of the Hétel Dieu. But after 
a very short experience of the nature of the 


duties involved in this new vocation, they . 


readily followed the advice of their director 
to leave the nursing to more competent hands, 
and to content themselves with serving the 
cause of charity by contributing pecuniarily to 
the support of the institutions. Another sister- 
hood, “les seeurs grises,” founded by the wealthy 
Madame Legros, at the suggestion of Vincent, 
was occupied wholly in teaching the poor 
children of his schools, 

Frightful disorder reigned at that time 
amongst the inferior order of the clergy. Vin- 
cent was desirous of reforming so deplorable 
a state of things, and compelling a stricter 
observance of priestly discipline. In this pe 
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met with violent opposition, and his projects for 
the benefit of the poor were criticized and con- 
demned_ by those clerical reprobates. He him- 
self rather discouraged the founding of new 
monasteries and convents, believing that there 
were more opportunities “of serving God in the 
world than in the cloister. An opinion which 
gained him many enemies in the Church. 

Paris was a den of vice and infamy at the 
time of Vincent de Paul’s greatest activity and 
zealous perseverance in founding charitable in- 
stitutions, His project for the asylum of “ Les 
enfants trouvés” met with some remonstrance 
and condemnation, as encouraging crime. But 
the horrid sights he had witnessed in connection - 
with the exposure of poor infants in the holes, 
and corners, and kennels, and masses of filth, 
where dogs, and cats, and rats found food, had 
moved him to pity. *They are too revolting in 
their details to be reproduced here. “ Tristes 
spectacles ’” says a French writer, “dd aux 
plaisirs du temps.” But they were due in part 
also to the frequent visitations of famine and 
plague; so that in rescuing those wretched 

children from a miserable death, Vincent de 
Paul saved also many a wretched mother from 
a crime which misery and want might have 
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driven her to. Madame Fremiot de Chantal 
(the grandmother of Madame de Sévigné), who 
was canonized for her great piety, was one 
among the many who aided him in establishing 
this and other charitable foundations. 

The Duchesse d’Aignillon devoted the greater 
part of her income to the same objects, as well 
as for sending missionaries to “les parties 
sauvages de la France,” ransoming slaves, and 
setting prisonerS free. The Commandeur de 
Sillery, who had been French ambassador at 
Rome, was so much impressed by the exhor- 
tations and the example of Vincent, that he 
sold his fine hdtel, its splendid furniture, rare 
pictures and treasures of art, in order to aid him 
in carrying out his various projects for the 
relief of the suffering poor. He also dismissed 
his entire household, and after providing for a 
few small pensions to ancient servitors of his 
family, and strictly limiting his own expendi- 
ture to a sum just sufficient for the necessaries 
of life, made a gift of the whole of his revenue 
to the Hétel Dieu. An excess of charity which 
none other of the noblesse seems to have imi- 
tated, though a similar disposal of an immense 
fortune was made by the young widow of the” 


President Goussault.- 
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There was a tinge of romance in the earlier 
history of Vincent which gave him an additional 
interest in the eyes of enthusiastic ladies. And 
he could tell the story of his adventures as 
effectively as he could plead the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity. He was indeed well fitted for . 
his vocation, and for the. age in which he lived. 
While on a voyage to Marseilles on some busi- 
ness for his father, who was a shepherd farmer 
and the owner of large flock’s, he was taken 
prisoner by a Barbary pirate and sold as a 
slave. He was first bought by a fisherman, who 
treated him well as long as he worked hard. 
Being compelled to part with hin, Vincent’s 
next purchaser was an astrologer. This man 
took a fancy to him, behaved kindly, and 
perceiving his intelligence (he had but recently 
left the university of Toulouse to be ordained 
priest by the Bishop of Tarbes) initiated him in 
the mysteries of his art. In the course af a 
year or two the astrologer died. Vincent was 
again led to the slave-market, and was then~ 
bought by a renegade Greek in the service of 
the Grand Turk. 

He now first found opportunity for the exer- 
" cise of that great moral influence he afterwards 
80 powerfully exerted, over women especially. 
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The Greek had a captive Christian wife to 
whom he was greatly attached, and at whose 
entreaty ‘he was inclined to give ‘Vincent his 
freedom. But before an opportunity for doing 
so had occurred, they together so worked on 
his feelings as. to induce him to embrace 
Christianity, and to seek an occasion for 
escaping with his wife and Vincent to France. 
This he succeeded in doing, and at Avignon 
the Greek publicly embraced the Christian 
faith. This conversion, ascribed to the per- 
suasive teaching of Vincent, gained him great 
favour at Rome, whither he immediately pro- 
ceeded. Paul V., the great patron of the arts, 
was much pleased with him, as were also le 
Pere de Berulle and the Comte de Joigny, in 
whose family he became preceptor. 

The stories, humorous and pathetic, of his 
captivity, he is said to heve often related for 
the amusement or edification of his patrons 
and patronesses, and to have told them charm- 
ingly, touchingly, and persuasively. There was 
nothing studied in his expressions or his 
manner ; he apparently spoke from real emotion 
and from his heart. ‘Goodness, cheerfulness, 
even gaiety seemed to breathe in and to inspire 
his évery word and every look. It was diffi- 
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‘cult not to love him.” Such, we are told, was 
Vincent de Paul. And although it is acknow- 
ledged that he was “tant soit pew rusé, and used 
adroitly une douce finesse et une grande habilité” 
in obtaining funds for the amelioration of the 
condition of the then svery helpless and little- 
cared for poor, sick, aged, and infirm; yet it 
must be admitted that he did much good in his 
generation, and that his memory deserves to be 
held in honour far more than that of many who 
have been promoted by the Church of Rome to 
the honour of saintship. In the next century 
his statue bore the inscription—“ Au Chrétien 
Philosophe.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Début of Madlle. de Bourbon-Condé,—Her Toilette and her 
Cilice.—Her Desire to take the Veil—Her Parents refuse 
their Consent, — Introduced at Rambouillet,— Armed 
against Satan’s Assaults,—Anne of Austria.—The Cilice 
‘admonishes in Vain,—Aune de Bourbon converted.—The 
New Star and her Adorers,—The Chateau de Chantilly. — 
Tts Gardens and Grounds.—Amusements of the Guests.— 
The Letter-Bag—A Letter from Voiture.—Tossed in a 
Counterpane,— Marriage of Anne de Bourbon,—* The 
Cook’s Daughter.”—The Marquise de Sablé.—Beauty of 
Madame de Longueville—An Attack of Small-pox. 


HERE was a grand ballet de la reine 
{| at the Louvre on February 18th, 
1635, and the Ggzette de France 
names Mademoiselle Anne Génevidve de Bour- 
bon-Condé as one of the sixteen young ladies 
who danced in it. She was the daughter of 
Monsieur le Prince, and was born, as before 
mentioned, in the Chateau de Vincennes in 
1619, during her father’s imprisonment there. 
She was but in her sixteenth year when first 
introduced, at this ball, to the society of the 
court. And great was the sensation she occa- 
VoL. L. 13 
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sioned. The cheek of many a bright belle 
paled with envy, the heart of many a gay 
cavalier fluttered with‘ the first emotions of 
love, as the still beautiful Princesse de Condé 
led in her trembling daughter and presented 
her to the queen. For one so young and fair 
her dress was of extraordinary magnificence (a 
portrait of her thus attired still exists). It was 
of white brocade, with puckerings of fine lace 
divided by strings of pearls; the sleeves were 
looped with large diamonds ; the same brilliant 
gems glittered on her bosom, sparkled like dew- 
drops in the rays of the morning sun on the 
leaves of the bouquet she wore, and shone in 
the masses of golden hair that fell in long 
curls on her fair shoulders. 

Amongst the glistening diamonds dropped a 
glistening tear when those downcast eyes of 
heavenly blue Were raised to the queen’s. 
Anne of Austria remarked it with surprise, the 
princess with a glance of displeasure. The 
queen spoke encouragingly to the timid girl; 
but neither the queen nor the princess was 
aware that beneath her splendid toilette, Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon wore a small corset or 
cutrasse or horse-hair bandage, called un cilice ; 
a minor form of torture to fret and irritate 
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the skin and prevent her from taking any 
pleasure at this ball, to which she had been 
brought entirely against her will. She had 
received what was called her education at the 
Carmelite Convent in the Rue St. Jacques. 
There, naturally very impressionable, her mind 
had been worked upon by the exhortations of 
Marrow-minded superstitious nuns and much 
reading of the ‘lives of mythical saints, until 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon, at the age of fifteen, 
expressed a wish to take the veil as a Carmelite 
nun, | 

Le Pere Lejeune, her confessor, encouraged 
this fancy, for Mademoiselle de Bourbon would 
carry with her to the cloister a very large 
fortune. But Monsieur le Prince, who was 
known for his avarice and love of wealth, was 
by no means inclined to give his only daughter 
and her large inheritance to the Church. He 
refused his consent to any such scheme, and 
desired that it might never again be even 
mentioned. She was to marry, and keep up 
the prestige and social influence of the family. 
The princess was blamed by her husband for 
not having discovered and sooner checked this 
foolish whim. She herself was extremely 
devout—frequently retiring to the fashionable, 

1R—2 
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Carmelite Convent for a few days of meditation 
and prayer. She and the prince were not often 
agreed in opinion, but in this instance they 
were perfectly in harmony. The one lovely 
daughter who had inherited the beauty of her 
mother—beauty that ‘had stirred so deeply the 
pulses of a grey-bearded king—must not waste 
her sweetness on the desert air of a cloister 
and fade away in the gloom.of a convent. 

But it was not so easy a matter to turn the 
young lady from her purpose. Though removed 
from the convent she confided all her sorrows 
to the nuns on those days when she still was 
allowed ‘to pass an hour or two with them. 
Monsieur le Prince was too powerful a person- _ 
age directly to oppose, but they could comfort 
and cheer their devout pupil with hopes that, if 
her firmness remained unshaken, she yet might 
enter their doors to pass out of them no more. 
And what were all the fétes and carrousels, the 
balls and the shows of the sinful world, compared 
with the shows of the Church ? the magnificent 
vestments, the pictures, the sculpture, the music, 
the incense, the gentle sisters, the convent’s 
angelic peace ?—peace too often born of despair ! 

It was determined by her parents that, 

— althouch so young, she should begin to frequent 
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‘general society before her début at court, and 
accordingly Mademoiselle de Bourbon was 
introduced at Rambouillet. But whether that 
the great interest then taken there in the 
proposed rejection of many words in the 
language had so fully engrossed the attention 
of the company that they could give heed to 
no other objects, or that the new visitor cared 
not whether prowesses gave place to grandes 
actions or pensers to pensées—(these words 
being then under discussion by the dictionary 
people)—it is certain that no favourable im- 
pression was either made, or received by this 
pouting young damsel who was resolved to be 
anun. The same want of success attended her 
introduction at the Hotel of the Duchesse de 
Liancourt who had also begun to receive a 
select circle of the beau momle ‘and gens de 
lettres. The princess, disappointed and grieved, 
could not refrain from bitterly reproaching 
her daughter. She is said to have replied : 
“ Vous avez, Madame, des grdces si touchantes 
que comme je ne vais quavee vous, et ne parais 
qwaprés vous, on ne m’en trouve pont.” An 
answer worthy of Rambouillet, and which 
showed that mademoiselle had already some 
insight into character—for Madame la Princess 
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could never forget that her beauty had created 
a sensation, and that she was still considered 
delle, and really was jeune encore. 

At length the prince himself announced to 
his daughter that she would be required in 
three days from that time to appear at a ball to 
be given by the queen at the Louvre, and that 
she would have to take her part in the ballet de 
la reine. Poor mademoiselle! To most girls 
this would have been a delightful piece of news 
to her it was a sorrowful one. Entreaties tc 
be excused were of no avail. Any appearance 
of intention to resist the parental will would be 
met, she was assured, by the exercise of parental 
authority to enforce it, Great was the con- 
sternation, the affliction, the embarrassment of 
the Carmelites. They could not advise her to 
obey—they dared not counsel her to disobey. 
After long musing a brilliant thought, as if by 
inspiration, came suddenly into the mind of the 
abbess. It wag to arm the victim against the_ 
assaults of Satan with a shield, in the shape of 
a horse-hair cuirasse. The nuns warmly ap- 
proved, and the vestment was immediately 
provided and stealthily placed upon her. At 
the same time they warned her to be constantly 
en her guard and unfailing in her attention to 
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the admonitory scratchings of the cilice, Her 
faith in it, like theirs, was unbounded ; her self- 
confidence not less. Forth then she went, ar- 
rayed in gold and gems that added no charm to 
her beauty, to prove, as she felt, how powerless 
were all the vain pleasufes of the world to lure 
her from the path of piety she had chosen. 

_ The plumed, diamond-decked and_lace- 
bedizened courtiers had assembled in full force 
that evening. The ladies—a glittering throng, 
frizzed and rouged and fluttering their jewelled 
Moorish fans—attended as numerously. Hun- 
‘dreds of wax-lights illumined the vast salon, 
at the farther end of which, in a large crimson 
velvet and gold-fringed arm-chair, sat Anne 
of Austria, Louis’ neglected wife. She was 
splendidly dressed and was a royal-looking 
woman, though at that time far less beautiful 
than some writers have described her ; for she 
had grown large and lazy and was far too highly 
rouged. But her coquettish agacerie and 
grace in the use of her fan, were peculiarly 
Spanish, and imparted a degree of animation to 
her rather indolent air. She was always 
gracious in manner, and on this occasion was 
listening with smiling satisfaction to the com- 
plimentary speeches of the Duc de Beaufort, 
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Henry I'V.’s grandson, who was ever assiduous 
in paying his court to her. 

But why, as with downcast eyes she passed 
through this brilliant throng, did the youthful 
Anne de Bourbon shed tears? Did she feel 
her weakness already? or ‘was it that the 
admonitory cilice was tearing and fretting her 
delicate skin? Not even Victor Cousin, whe, 
in his “ Femmes illustres” has so delighted to 
speculate on the feelings and to expatiate on 
the beauty of this belle of the seventeenth 
century, has told us more than simply that she 
shed tears. But her bright eyes, “those eyes* 
of Heaven’s deepest blue,” were soon dried. 
“What should she fear?” Her place in the 
dance is assigned her, a gay cavalier presses 
her hand as he conducts her to it, and whispers 
compliments that, are new to the ear of this 
emotional young girl. Her colour is heightened, 
her eyes sparkle, and her rosy mouth smiles. 
In vain the cilice scratches, she heeds it not, 
for she is actually enjoying the dance she had 
so much dreaded. And so the evening passes 
away. All eyes have been upon the youthful 
belle of the ball, and her cheek has glowed with 
proud delight. in the consciousness of the admir- 
Ano her beauty excited. 
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Three in the morning! a horribly dissipated 
hour to be abroad in old Paris. Yet the two 
or more loud-sounding clocks of the city had 
struck three full half an hour before the caléche 
of Madame la Princesse was on its way back to 
the Hétel de Conflé. Mademoiselle sat between 
her parents, a hand clasped by each. But she 
was silent, and a little agitated by emotions . 
hitherto unknowg to her; emotions of delight, 
which the sharp admonitions of the cilice proved 
powerless to subdue.—Henceforth, she is a 
changed person ! 

Who now so gay and joyous as the lately 
sad and pining Aune de Bourbon? A kindly 
feeling towards her mourning Carmelite friends 
she still retains, but her affections are trans- 
ferred from the cloister to the world. Her 
desire is now to shine in that world, and to 
conquer. To effect so sudden and thorough a 
conversion, this ballet de la reine must have been 
a very brilliant affair. Contemporary. writers, 
with but few exceptions, speak of them generally 
a8 mere scenes of coarse gaiety. Yet as spec- 
tacles only—from the splendour of the costumes, 
particularly those of the grands seigneurs who 
vied with each other in the magnificence of their 
dresses—they must have been very imposing. 7 
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Of this particular ballet, in which all the 
“beauties of the court are said to have figured, 
it was observed with more gallantry than 
reverence, that on leaving the Louvre “ chacun 
remportatt de ce leu plein de merveilles la méme 





idée que celle de Jacob, ,lequel n’ayant vu toute 
la nuit que des anges, crut que était le Liew od 
le ciel joignait avec la terre.” 

The Hotel de Rambouillet next welcomed 
the new star, wondering behind what cloud it 
had concealed itself on its first appearance 
there, The receptions at the Hétel de Condé, 
though the Prince was no general favourite, 
drew from the famous Rambouillet many of its 
least literary habitués. But whether at their 
own Hotel, the Petit Luxembourg, the Palais 
Cardinal, the Hotels of the Place Royale, or at 
the Lduvre, a crowd of adorers followed in the 
train of Mademoiselle Anne de Bourbon. Such 
continual worship and ceaseless incense of flat- 
tery might well have turned an older and wiser 
head, for she was little more than a child in 
years—not yet sixteen, though taller, and in 
figure more fully developed, than girls of her 
age usually are. 

When the spring was more advanced, the 
princess and her daughter accompanied the 
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court to Fontainebleau, whence they proceeded 
to Chantilly, where they assembled a little 
court of their own. It was as necessary as it 
was customary then to secure a large party to 
amuse and be amused at these lovely chdteau 
de province of the gr ands seig gneurs. There the 
ladies regulated life after the manner of Astrée, 
and the pastorals of Calprenéde and Gomber- 
ville. For until the deeds of arms of the great 
Condé (as yet but a boy of fourteen) inspired 
the pen of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, and “Le 
Grand Cyrus” appeared, Phyllis and Strephon . 
and their honnéte amitié lost nothing of their 
prestige. The wide domain of Chantilly had 
long been the property of the Montmorenci 
family when it passed into the possession of the 
Condés after the execution for treason of the 
last unfortunate duke; apd thus Chantilly, 
with its chdteau dating anterior to the Renais- 
sance, became a standing souvenir of the two 
great military families of ancient France—that 
of the illustrious Anne de Montmorenci, con- 
stable of the kingdom, under Francis I., and of 
Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé. * 


* Tn Perelle’s “ Grands Chateaux de France,” there are views 
of the chateau, grounds, and. gardens, as they existed in the 
latter years of the grand Condé, who took great pride in imi- 
proving and emhollichine ¢tham 
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Chantilly was the favourite residence of 
Madame la Princesse, and it was a charming 
sGour in the fine part of the year. If its 
gardens were rather staid and formal, as was * 
the style of the period, there was much that 
was picturesque in the grounds, and the forest 
in summer and autumn was a scene of wild 
beauty. Vincent Voiture was greatly in re- 
quest at several of these princely chdteaua, so. 
also was Sarrazin, and later on Mathieu. Mon- 
treuil; agreeable writers of sonnets and of 
pretty conceits in verse, and possessing some 
reputation for lively wit. A bel esprit must have 
been a desirable addition to those rather insipid 
parties of twenty or thirty ladies and gen- 
tlemen playing at shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Here and there a fool still formed one of the 
retainers of an old baronial establishment. But 
fools had gone out of fashion and favour since 
Voiture had introduced practical joking and 
buffoonery as the qualifications of a bel esprit. 

Those minor poets of the hour wrote the 
greater part of the amatory verses in which the 
shepherds were expected to make love to their 
Shepherdesses. For though rhyming was the 

‘rage, all had not the faculty of telling in 
*hymes of the amorous flame that was sup- 
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posed to be consuming them. The mornings ; 
were spent in this literary love-making. In 
the afternoon, while the ladies trifled over their 
embroidery-frames, the most ungallant of the 
gentlemen lounged off by themselves. Those 
that remained read fom the general amusement 

- some part of the long spun-out romances of the 
day. In the summer evenings the whole party 
set out together for a promenade in the grounds, 
but generally returned in straggling couples; it 
was so easy for those who wished it to wander 
from the right path in those mazy thickets and - 
woods. When the party reassembled, there 
were sports, and games, and music (singing 
with lute accompaniment), in the apartment of 
Madame la Princesse, and if Monsieur le Prince 
happened to be at the chdteau, there was a good 
deal of gambling in his, 

On the whole there was no lack of employ- 
ment and pastime, and no doubt life was a 
pleasant thing at one’s chdteaw in these good 
old times, far away from the plague and the 
famine, the dirt and the squalor of Paris. 
Imagine all those grandees loitering round 
the fish-ponds and feeding the fishes—what 
a pretty sight! or assembled on the broad? 
terrace refreshing themselves with champagne 
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(for champagne was then no less esteemed by 
the ladies than it is now. And more deservedly 
80, as it was then pure vin de champagne, not 
a fizzing’ concoction. of heaven knows what, 
prepared for the English market). Or behold 
them, in fancy, sauntecing over that broad 
sweep of greensward, while others are reading 
D’Urfé in the balconies, and some three or four 
of those charming seignewrs in velvet and satin 
are stretched on the grass, their Spanish hats 
and feathers, and swords lying beside them. 
One cavalier jumps up, a bright belle takes his 
arm, and they stroll off together for a confi- 
dential conversation through the shady allées of 
the park. 

Then the letter-bag arrives, and causes no 
small commotion ; it comes at all hours, often 
when least expected, but by no means every day. 
How welcome those news-letters are, not only 
to the fortunate recipient, but to those who 
hear them read. They contain the gossip of - 
the salons of Paris, the gallantries and the ~ 
intrigues of the court. There is not much to 
tell of the doings of the king; but of the inso- 
lent airs and the extravagant dress of his 

“present favourite, Cing Mars, and of the tole- 


ration this meets with from the cardinal, many 
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hints, but very guarded hints, are given, 
There is a letter also from Voiture, it is 
addressed to Mademoiselle Anne’ de Bourbon, 
and as it tells of the tossing in a counterpane 
at Rambouillet, where one would have sup- 
posed nothing so undignified could ever have 
taken place, it may be as well to let this famous 
bel esprit tell the story himself, observing only 
that the company at Rambouillet had been 
amusing themseives by playing at “ forfeits.” 
Voiture had been desired to say or do some- 
thing that, within a certain number of minutes, 
should make them laugh. He had under- 
taken to do so, and failed. This failure was 
deemed a punishable offence, and Madame 
de Rambouillet, at the request of Julie and 
Angélique Paulet (who could have believed it?), 
decreed that poor Voiture should be tossed in 
a counterpane as many times as he had been 
allowed minutes to accomplish the feat he had 
failed in. * 


He writes: 

“ Elles en avoient remis l’exécution au retour 
de Madame la Princesse et de vous. Mais elles 
s’aviserent depuis qu'il ne fallait pas remettre. 


des supplices & une saison qui devoit étre toute. 


y 
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destinge & la joie. J’eus-beau crier et me de- 
fendre : la couverture fut apportée, et quatre 
des plus forts hommes du monde furent chdisis 
pour cela. Ce que je vous puis dire, Made- 
moiselle, c’est’ que jamais personne ne fut si 
haut que moi, et que je ne croyois pas que la 
fortune me dut jamais tant élever. Je vis les 
montagnes abaissées au dessous de moi; je vis 
les vents et les nudes cheminer dessous mes 
pieds; je decouvris des pays que je n’avais 
jamais vu et des mers que je n’avoit point ima- 
ginées. Mais je vous assure, Mademoiselle, 
quon ne voit tout cela qu’avec inquiétude 
lorsque l'on est en l’air et que Yon est assuré 
d’aller retomber.” 

And thus Voiture continues, for a page or 
two, to recount what he pretended to have seen 
in the clouds, as he rose and fell at each toss 
of the .counterpane. He delighted in writing 
letters filled with absurdities and affectations to 
the Rambouillet circle ; and his admirers con- ! 
sidered them ample atonement fo the freedoms ~ 
and liberties he had constantly to be reminded 
of, and often to submit to some ridiculons - 
punishment for. However, he had his reward 

in the pensions and sinecures his friends were 
ever on the alert to secure for him. 


he 
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. But to return to Mademoiselle de Bourbon : 
when she again appeared in the “ société polie” 
of Paris it was as Duchesse de Longueville. 
On completing: her sixteenth year her marriage 
had almost immediately taken place. The bride- 
groom was a widower of forty, with a daughter 
but two years younger than his bride. It was, 
of course, a mere mariage de convenance. But 
there were advantages i in it that outweighed the 
consideration—no light one with the haughty 
princess—that Henri, Duc de Longueville, 
was scarcely of equal rank with the family of 
Bourbon-Condé. His escutcheon bore a bar ‘ 
sinister; ‘he was a descendant of the famous 
“jeune et brave Dunois,” an illegitimate scion of 
the House of Orleans, and the hero of the well- 
known French national song, the music of which 
is attributed to Queen Hortenge, the mother of 
Napoleon ITT. 

La grande Mademoiselle de Montpensier, re- 
ferring in her “ Memoirs” to the time when 
Mademoiselle Anne de Bourbon was introduced 
into society—she herself being then little more 
than nine years of age—says she used to go 
twice a week to the réunions of the Comtesse 
de Soissons at the Hétel de Brissac, where 
there were music and dancing, and often short 
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plays were performed ; but what most amused , 
her and her companion Mademoiselle de Longue- 
ville (the duke’s daughter), was to ‘go there 
ridiculously dressed—“ aussi ridiculement quon 
le pouvait étre,” and to laugh at and make 
grimaces at the compahy, in spite of the in- 
cessant reprimands of their governess. To en- 
sure better behaviour, it appears to have been 
necessary to separate these wo horrid girls ; 
both of whom professed a great dislike to the 
Princesse de Condé, as well as to her daughter, 
then the destined stepmother of Mademoigelle 
de Longueville. 

Between stepmother and stepdaughter, so 
nearly of the same age, no mutual affection ever 
sprang up ; while as to the duke, though he had 
married the most celebrated beauty of her day, 
he continued to de one of the train of ardent 
worshippers who followed the triumphal car 
of the handsomest and most ignorant woman. 
in France—Madame de Rohan Montbazon. 
She was the granddaughter of Varenne, maitre 
@hétel to Henri IV. The grandes dames, there- 
fore, indignant at the number and rank of the 





slaves who wore her chains, were accustomed to 
speak contemptuously of her as “the cook’s 
daughter.” However she had married into a 
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‘ranch of the great Rohan family, who claimed 
kindred with royalty, and one of whose members 
assumed the arrogant device of— 
“Roi, je ne puis, 
Due, je ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis.” 

The indifference of the duke does not appear 
to have affected the young duchess or to have 
prevented her frori fully enjoying the pleasures 
of the capital. And as by the laws of polite 
society every gentleman was bound either to be, 
or te feign tobe, in love, and to sigh, “en amant 
inoffensif,” at the feet of a mistress, and every 
lady to have her “galant et honnéte homme,” la 

- belle duchesse had but to select from among 
her numerous slaves the one she decreed worthy 
of the honour of attending upon her. She did 
not affect wit; she wrote no sdnnets, but she 
conversed well—fluently, gracefully, and easily, 

‘and what was rarer still, naturally; a talent 
highly appreciated and a good deal envied at 
Rambouillet. It was there she formed that 
life-long friendship with the Marquise de Sablé, 
who though scarcely to be classed amongst the 
writers of the period, originated the fashion 
of writing maximes et penseds. There, too, 
she became acquainted with the brother and 
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sister De Scudéry, both so unswervingly devotede 
to her. ; 

But by some writers the Duchesse de Longue- 
ville has been represented as admiring, above all 
things, her own beauty, and as receiving the 
highest delight she was capable of from the 
flatterics and homage that beauty procured 
her. She was a very lovely blonde; a type of 
beauty that would seem to have been more fre- 
quent in those days both in Spain and France. 
than at present. For those exceptionally lovely 
women, whose charnis were so rapturously sung, 
were all endowed by the poet and the lover 
with light chestnut or golden hair; eyes blue. 
as the southern skies, forms graceful as the 
bounding sylph, yet with a modicum of embon- 
point. The imagination of a lover will doubt- 
less often endow his mistress with charms which. 
ordinary eyes see not; but as regards Madame. 
de Longueville, one is bound to believe from 
concurrent testimony that she was a truly beauti- 
ful woman. 

But that scourge of beauty, small-pox, though 
lying dormant for a time, was ever lurking in 
the narrow pestiferous streets of old Paris. 
Breaking forth suddenly, it swept away its 
-yictims by hundreds and thousands, and snatched. 
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efrom the cheek of beauty every trace of its come- 

liness, leaving only scars and hideousness behind. . 
How it was dreaded, both by the high-born and 

the lowly! In the year following her marriage, 

and in the midst of the pleasures and gaieties 

she now so greatly delighted in, the young and 

lovely Duchesse de Longueville was smitten by 

this terrible disease. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘War with Spain.—Louis’ Love of the Camp.—Birth of the 
Dauphin.—A second Enfant de France.—Le Grand Condé. 
— Marries Richelieu’s Niece.—Morbid Fancies of Louis 
XIII.—Death of Marie de Médicis—Sympathy of the 
People.—Richelieu’s failing Health—Cing Mars.—Pro- 
vokes the King’s Anger.—His picturesque Appearance. — 
Un mauvais quart d’heure.—Death of the great Nia 
—If a great Minister, but a poor Poet. 


ae JOUIS XIII. was at war with Spain, 
Mc} and chiefly because it was the will of 
Yieeel:] his minister, who found in war the 
gratification of his own ambition, and a means 
of amusing and. controlling the king. Louis’ 
desire to govern for himself often inclined him 
to break the bonds in which the cardinal held 
him, and to take the reins of power into his own 
weak hands. But it was beyond his ability to 
set himself free, and, considering his character, 
hardly desirable that he should do so. When, 
however, he became weary of his favourites, and 
his yoke lay heavy upon him, the cardinal de- 
yised a military promenade, as an effectual 
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method of easing it. Louis XIII. was not 
without personal bravery ; he was a bold hunts- 
man and a fearless rider. He liked the din of 
the camp, as his father had done, though he 
was there amongst the cardinal’s creatures, and 
not, as was Henry IV3 amongst comrades and 
friends. ; 

Henry was a rough and hardy soldier, witha 
lively temper and a winning tongue ; poor Louis 
was a gloomy recluse andastammerer. But he 
liked to ride at the head of his troops, and to 
shew himself to his army. It gave him an ad- 
vantage, he thought, over Philip IV. of Spain, 
who had never been seen by his soldiers. 
Except by name, they knew him not at all, while 
the French troops were frequently favoured with 
the inspiring sight of their king, as he passed 
them in review if he never led them to battle. 
The result of all this warfare, if damaging to 
Austria and Spain, was even more disastrous to 
France—exhausting the finances and depopu- 
lating the country. 

To talk over the changes and chances of the 
war, and the plots and intrigues, which Louis 
could never divest himself of the idea that Anne 
of Austria took a deep interest, if not a chief = 
part in, he often, by means of the passe-partout 
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of his royal prerogative, contrived, in spite of the 
cardinal’s spies and the vigilance of Vincent de 
Paul, to spend an hour or so at the grating with 
Malle. de La Fayette. Into her sympathiziig 
ear he poured the tale of his military and 
political hopes and fears, and his complaints 
and suspicions of his wife. She consoled, com- 
forted, and advised, and brought him for a time 
to think less unkindly of the queen ; and but 
for her apathy, Louis might have been con- 
strained to acknowledge that Anne had been 
unfairly and harshly treated. When, however, 
to the joy of the nation (who, owing to the weak 
health of the king, had begun to fear that Gascon 
might shortly reign over them, and expected no 
advantage from the change), a son was born to 
Louis, he refused to take the infant in his arms, 
and, as was custemary, kiss him. And Anne 
was far more deeply pained by this affront than 
by all his neglect and indifference. 

An astrologer was in waiting in the adjoining 
room for the announcement of the birth, in order 
immediately to cast the child’s nativity. His 
prediction of the brilliant destiny of the future 
Louis XIV. probably helped to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the mother, who was as 


firm a believer in the arts of the astrologer, and 
t 
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his power to see into futurity, as she was in the 
efficacy of the superstitious practices of her 
Church to win the favour of Heaven. The 
‘péoplé were not backward in celebrating the 
- birth of the dauphin ; and there was a magni- 
ficent state christening, ‘at which Mazarin—who 
was then nuncio extraordinary in France, and 
high in the favour of Richelieu—held the child 
for Pope Urban VIII. As the little dauphin 
lived and throve, and a second son—Philippe, 
Monsieur—was born within the next two 
years, Gascon could no longer look to succeed 
to the throne. The consideration he had 
hitherto been held in by the many plotters and 
intriguers against the cardinal minister, consi- 
derably declined. But there was still a chance 
of the regency, as it was doubtful whether 
Louis’ experience of the inccmpetency of his 
mother to govern the kingdom, and the almost 
contemptuous opinion he had of the character 
and abilities of the queen, would not outweigh 
his hatred of his brother, and lead him, in case 
of a minority, to appoint him regent. 

Gascon, from restlessness of disposition, and 
discontent with the cardinal, who refused him 
the government of certain provinces he desired, 
was ever ready to favour any plot or conspirecy 
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against the court and the minister, and to invite 
others to revolt. But when their schemes were 
discovered or frustrated, he scrupled not ‘to 
sacrifice his partizans and friends in order to 
make his own peace. He possessed personal 
courage, but his seditious enterprizes were as 
readily abandoned as undertaken, owing to in- 
stability of purpose; while those who had 
supported them were as promptly deserted, from 
his utter want of honour and moral principle. 
He was the cause of the execution of the brave 
and intrepid Montmorenci, and of that of Cing 
Mars and De Thou. 

The fortune of war had been long unfavour- 
able to France, when, at about this time, a 
young general of but twenty years of age 
turned the tide in its favour. The Spaniards 
laughed at the»idea of a beardless boy com- 
manding an army that was to face the veteran 
troops of Spain, led by a distinguished and ex- 
perienced genera]. The boy-commander was 
the young Duke d’Enghien, better known as 
the Grand Condé. “The art of war,” as a 
French writer has remarked, “seemed to be in 
him a natural instinct.” Other great captains 
have learned it by degrees, and generally have 
acquired renown only after experience in the 
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battle-field ; but the Grand Condé was on a 
general, and he was a ‘general that never was 
beaten. Richelieu had arranged a marriage 
between the duke and his niece, Mademoiselle 
de Maillé de Brézé, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions raised by Madante la Princesse against a 
union with the family of the man who had sent 
her brother to the scaffold. The prince, who 
saw in it the prospect of further enriching his 
family, had overruled her objections. The 
bridegroom himself was indifferent, for the 
bride was not beautiful, and she, having no 
voice in the matter, became, willingly or un- 
willingly, Duchesse d’Enghien. 

The education of the young duchess—though 
she was the daughter of a distinguished man 
of ancient and’ noble family, the Maréchal de 
Maillé de Brézé, greatly enriched, too, since 
Richelieu had governed—had been so entirely 
neglected, that she could neither read nor write. 
That she might receive some rudimentary in- 
struction, the duke placed her in the Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis, during his absence 
on a journey to Roussillon, with the king. 
Before setting out on this journey, the king, 
who was always tormented by evil suspi- 
cions, broke a piece of money with M. de 
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Martigny, almost the only member of his house- 
hold in whom he had confidence, and enjoined 
him to keep a careful and constant guard over - 
the two young princes. On no account was he 

to allow them to be removed, or to be placed 

under another's supervision, even if he should 

receive an order to do so under his, the king’s, 

own hand. If evil should seem to threaten 

them, M. de Martigny was to apprize him of it 

by sending the half piece of money left with 

him. The king, however, returned to find that 

his children were well, and had been in no way . 
molested. What he suspected, or whom he 

mistrusted, was never known; but he was a 

prey to these morbid fancies. 

There is no greater blot on the memory of 
Louis XIII. than his treatment of his mother. 
She had not only vainly solicited permission to 
return to France, but had been allowed for 
eleven years to live in great indigence, de- 
pendent, in a foreign country, on the sympathy _ 
and aid of strangers. She was accustomed, 
when she would humiliate the king and his 
minister in the eyes of the friends she met with, 
to point to her mean dress, soiled and thread- 
bare, and to her miserable rooms, destitute of 
necessary furniture. In this poverty she died, 
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at Cologne, on the 3rd of July, 1642. She was. 
attended in her last hours by the ecclesiastic 

Chigi, who became pope under the name of 
Alexander VII. Asking her “if she forgave 

De Richelieu?” she replied, “Yes. With all my 

heart ;” but she refusetl to send him, as Chigi 

suggested, any pledge to that effect, saying, 

“ Cest un peu trop.” She made a will, leaving - 
some small sums:to those who had been kind to 

her, and naming the amount she owed to 

several persons, all of which she entreated the 

king not to refuse to pay. Her cross, surrounded 

with diamonds; and containing a piece of the 

supposed true cross, she had preserved, she said, 

“par triste plaisanterie.” She left it to her 

daughter Henrietta, wife of Charles I., and, 

in some respects, more unfortunate than her- 

self. - 

Rubens had received Marie de Médicis with 
great kindness, and for some considerable time 
she was a guest in the house he had built for , 
himself at Cologne. He wrote several letters 
to the cardinal on her behalf, which were ac- 
knowledged by an offer from him of ten 
thousand pistoles, or louis d’or, for the master’s 
great picture, “The Descent from the Cross.” bs 
Rubens declined it, preferring, patriotically, 
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that this grand chef-d’euvre should remain in 
the country of his birth. 

The king and his court mourned, in their 
black and violet robes, for the unfortunate 
queen of Henry IV., though she had died in 
lonely poverty and exile. Marie de Médicis, 
in the days of her grandeur and power, though 
she sought popularity, did not succeed in ac- 
quiring it. But her melancholy fate had caused 
her follies and her incapacity for governing to 
be forgotten, and pity and sympathy were felt 
for her, as a mother harshly treated by her son, 
and oppressed by the minister who first owed 
his elevation to her. True, the king had ad- 
dressed a declaration to the parliament and 
the governors of the provinces, in which he 
attempted to justify his own and his minister’s 

. conduct towards -his mother—a strange conde- 
scension on the part of one who deemed kings 
so highly placed above the rest of the world, 
that no remonstrance, no comment on their. - 
acts, was permissible to the race of inferior 
mortals they by divine right reigned over. An 
accusing conscience probably led him to stoop 

-to excuse himself in the eyes of the people. 
Nevertheless, they continued to pity poor Marie 
de Médicis, and to regard her as a victim to the 
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weakness of the king, and the ambition of the 
minister. 

Richelieu was himself at that’ time in fail- 
ing health ; toil and anxiety were telling upon 
him. For with all his power and implacability, 
his unfailing prudence, pénetration, and energy, 
he had found it no easy task at once to curb the 
power of Austria; to subdue the zeal of the 
Huguenots ; to humble the haughty and turbu- 
lent spirit of the noblesse; to extinguish the 
liberties and privileges of the people ; to control 
a weak but impatient and fretful monarch, and 
to thwart the intrigues of his enemies, who 
aimed at overthrowing his power, and even 
at taking his life. His constitution was giving 
way under the incessant mental and physical 
strain he had for years undergone, to maintain 
his own power and position while establishing 
absolute authority in the throne. While lying 
il at Avignon, he received confirmation of a 
conspiracy against him, in which Spain had 
been asked and had promised to aid. Gaston 
d’Orleans, the Duc de Bouillon, and Louis’ but 
lately chief favourite, Cinq Mars, were con- 
cerned in it. As usual, Gaston not only with- 
drew when the scheme became impracticable, 
but gave information that caused the arrest of 
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his associates, and the execution of ony Mars 
and De Thou. 

Cing Mars, who was called Monsieur le 
Grand from his office of grand écuyer to the 
king, owed his introduction to the court to 
Richelieu. He was a mere youth when placed 
as page in the royal household ; but his distin- 
guished air, his vivacity, and many accom- 
plishments soon brought him into notice and “ 
great favour. Places of trust and large emolu- 
ments of course followed; but this young 
gentleman disappointed the expectations of his 
patron. He thought more of amusing himself: 
than of pleasing the king, and did not prove 
sufficiently pliant for the favourite of a weak 
monarch. At first -his caprices and fancies, his 
skill in a variety of games then in favour, his * 
haughty airs, hig extravagant expenditure, mag- 
nificence in dress, and firm belief that his own 
merits had gained him so much credit with the 
king, rather amused Louis than displeased him. 
But Cing Mars had but little discretion, and too” 
much faith in himself to perceive that ‘his favour 
was on the decline. ‘ 

He was with the king at the siege of Por- 
 pignan, and accompanied him into the trenches. 
Without any experience in the art of war, he 
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yet interfered in the military arrangements, and 
spoke slightingly and jestingly of the operations 
of the siege. His ill-timed mirth and raillery 
were resented by the officers, and, worse than 
all for Cinq Mars, provoked an ebullition of 
temper in the king, whothought himself a great 
soldier, and expected others to think, or feign 
‘to think, the same. The badinage of Cinq 
Mars was therefore fatal to him. 

“Allez! orgueilleux,” stammered out the king; 
“vous voulez que lon crove que vous employez une 
partie de la nuit & régler avec moi les affaires 
de ‘mon royaume; et vous les passez dans ma 
garde-robe, & lire des romans avec mes valets de 
chambre. Allez! Il y & six mois que je vous 
vomis !” 

Mortified vanity, resentment, and thought- 
lessness drew poor Cinq Mars into the plot 
against Richelieu, who was supposed to prompt 
every act of the king. When arrested and 
placed in confinement, he believed it to be 
a mere show of severity towards him and that 
he would be speedily released. His apartment 
not being sufficiently elegant, he was allowed to 
send for his own furniture, and his costly bed—t 
a most luxurious and sumptuous couch, with 
hangings of the richest scarlet silk and gold 
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brocade. When he was brought before the 
Council appointed to try, or rather to condemn 
him (for the cardinal, though on the very brink 
of the grave, had already decreed the fate of 
this vain and thoughtless young,man of twenty- 
four), his appearance excited great interest. He 
is described as “exceedingly handsome, tall, 
well-proportioned, and graceful.” He wore a 
pourpoint, or vest, of fine Flemish cloth of a 
pale brown colour, ornamented with gold lace. 
Over this was thrown a long scarlet cloak, with 
large and finely chased gold buttons, and his 
wavy brown hair fell in curls on his shoulders. 
When convinced that the proceedings were 
no mere form, and that it was really intended 
that his life should pay the forfeit of his folly, 
he at once resigned himself to his fate and -+e- 
quested to be allowed to see his confessor. To 
him, he said, “nothing had so much grieved 
him as to find himself deserted in the hour of 
misfortune by all whom he had believed to be 
his friends. I could not have supposed it 
possible,” he exclaimed, “and I learn only now, 
when too late to profit by it, that the friend- 
ships of the court are but dissimulation.” When 
executed he was dressed as above, with the 
addition of a black Catalonian hat‘and plume, , 
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green silk stockings, and white silk racitaleonis 
with fine Flemish lace at the knees. 

With this charming young cavalier was also 
executed his friend, the Councillor De Thou, 
the son of the htstorian. He had taken no part 
whatever in the plot, buf had disapproved of it 
entirely. His crime was that, having been 
made acquainted with it, he did not betray his 
friend. They eribraced before laying their 
heads on the block, and both met theit fate 
with courage. As the hour appointed for the 
execytion was drawing nigh, the king, looking 
at his watch, remarked with much satisfaction 
that Monsieur le Grand “passait alors un 
mauvars quart-Vheure’—this is said to have 
been the origin of the phrase. Cinq Mars was 
the lover of Marion Delorme, and would have 
married her had he lived. His relatives naturally 
were opposed to it—his mother especially, who 
was of a veryhigh family. But he had re- 
solved upon it, being greatly attached to her. 
This, it has been asserted, was a chief cause 
of Richeliew’s resentment towards Cinq Mars, 
as he, also, aspired to the good graces of that 
celebrated courtesan. 

But the hand of death was upon the great 
cardinal ; and vengeance being sated, he desired 
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“ ; 
to return to the capital. Accordingly he was 
borne from Lyon to Paris in a litter, on the 
shoulders of his guards ; a detachment preceding 
him to make breaches in the walls of the forti- 
fied towns on his route, that no delay might 
occur in admitting hitn, and no unnecessary 





détour lengthen his journey. He declared, on 
receiving the sacrament, that during the whole 
course of his ministry “his gole aim had been 
to secure the prosperity and general good of the 
state, and to promote the practice of religion.” 
The public voice did not ratify this declaration ; 
rather, the serenity of his deathbed was thought 
marvellous in one who had sacrificed so many 
lives to his ambitious views. He died on the 
4th of December, 1642, and was buried in the 
Sorbonne, which he had rebuilt, and where a 
splendid mauseleum was erected to his memory. 
The Palais Cardinal, henceforth Palais Royal, 
he had made a present of to the king three 
years after its completion, to allay, as was sup- 
posed, Louis’ dissatisfaction at the splendour of 
the cardinal’s style of living. Besides the palace, 
he bequeathed to the king the magnificent 
tapestry he was accustomed to expose on the 
festival of the Corpus Christi, as well as 
500,000 écus—a large sum of money in those 
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days. The royal printing house, the botanical 
gardens, and many improvements in Paris were 
due to Richelieu. , 

He has been called “the precursor of the 
French Revolution,” and his character and 
ministry have been variously estimated. But 
he played too prominent a part in the affairs of 
France and of Europe for any attempt to be 
made in these pages to presume to pass judg- 
ment upon him. He was the author of several 
works on politics and religion. The subjects of 
several plays were also furnished by him to the 
five authors he employed to write for his theatre, 
and some part of the verses were from his own 
pen; but however great he may be considered 
to have been as a minister, he was certainly a 
‘very poor poet. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Louis once more is King. —Economy the Order of the Day.— 
Le Seigneur de Montauron.—Couverts 4 la Montauron.— 
Profuse Hospitality—Corneille and his Patrons.—Death 
of Louis XIII—Anne appointed Regent.—-Paris at the 
Death of Louis XJII.—The Cardinal’s Tigproventenii= 
Oases in the Desert.—Numerous Convents. 

JREED from the control of his monitor, 

Louis again felt as at the death of 

| the Maréchal d’Ancre, when he ex- 

claimed, “ Enjin je suis roi?” He was now 

“every inch a king,” free to regulate the affairs 

of his kingdom according to his own notions of 

good and wise government. First, he sat down 
and composed an air to the rondeau on the_ 

death of the cardinal, beginning, “ 7 a passé, a 

a plié bagage ;’ then, “ avare reconnu en toutes 

choses” —he began his reforms by revoking all 

pensions granted by the cardinal to indigent 
men of letters; remarking, as he drew his pen‘ 
through each name, “nous n’avons plus affaire 
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@ cela.” He determined also to reduce the 
expenditure in his household, and to limit it to 
what was but strictly necessary. A potage, 
therefore, which his aide-de-camp, General 
Coquerel, was accustomed to take every morn- 
ing, henceforth was to be discontinued, also the 
biscuits of which M. de Ja Veillitre was in the 
bad habit of eating too many. Others were 
found to indulge In such dainties as pastry and 
preserves, to eat fruit from the king’s garden 
that might have put money into his purse if 
sold in the markets, Some miscreants, too, 
had not scrupled when ill, or feigning to be ill, 
to pamper their appetites with pots of jelly— 
thus causing the supply for the king’s table to 
come to an end before the date he had set down 
for its renewal. 

Louis XIII. piqued himself on raising spring 
vegetables earlier in the season than any other 
market-gardener. He superintended all garden- 
ing operations himself, and allowed none of the 
early crops to be supplied to his own table or 
consumed by his household. His green-peas 
were always the first in the market, and were 
bought, at any fancy price the king might 
choose to place on them, by the mattre @hétel 
of the wealthy Pierre du Puget, Seigneur de 
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Montauron, Conseiller du roi, also Premier 
Président au Bureau des finances 4 Montauron. 
It is proper to give his name and title in full, 
for he was a most magnificent personage aud 
spent his wealth right royally. His own 
gardens were chiefly laid out in pleasure- 
grounds, though a large space reserved for 
fruit-bearing trees and vegetables produced 
abundantly. But M. de Montauron kept open 
house all the year round for princes and grands 
seigneurs, whether at home or called away by 
the duties of his office. It pleased him, there- 
fore, to have a king for his greengrocer, fruiterer, 
and vintner (he took the choicest produce of 
the royal vineyards), to supply the extra needs 
of his profusely-spread hospitable board. 

M. de Montauron was a native of Gascony. 
His magnificent style of living, his profuse 
liberality and desire to excel in all things, had 
gained him the sobriquet of “Son Eminence 
Gascone.” So great was his celebrity that 
shopkeepers named their best and finest goods, 
whether for the table or for personal wear,“ é@ 
la Montauron.” ichly-embroidered gloves, 
the finest and most expensive lace kerchiefs or 
ties, were “gants, et fichus, a la Montauron,” a 
new caléche, less cumbrous and more elegant in 
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form, was “d la Montauron.” In short, this 
magnificent Seigneur de Montauron was the 
leader of fashion, from gloves and fans, hats 
and feathers, glass, china and silver plate, to 
the fine bread supplied for his table, which, 
from its purity and whiteness, was called “ pain 
& la Montauron.” The Duc de Montausier, 
whose establishment was also maintained sur 
un grand pied, had introduced at his table large 
silver spoons and forks instead of the incon- 
veniently small ones in general use. The idca 
was immediately turned to account by some 
one of the loyal retainers of “Son Eminence 
Gascone ;” and a knife of a suitable size being 
added, they appeared at the daily banquet as 
“couverts & la Montauron,” to the admiration 
of a numerous party of distinguished guests. 
Speedily they became the fashion; the duke 
gaining credit as the first to adopt it, while the 
glory of originating it rested on the brow of 
the Seigneur de Montauron. 

It was esteemed such a piece of good fortune 
to obtain a place amongst the numerous serving- 
men of the Montauron household, that the 
matire Vhétel had always a long list of ap- 
plicants to select from to fill up any vacancy 
that occurred; and the lucky individual on. 
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whom his choice fell readily paid him his 
customary fee of ten louis d’or—a large sum 
for a douceur of that kind in those days. M. de 
Montauron was no less profuse in aiding the 
indigent than in entertaining his friends. He 
gave largely to the charities of Vincent de Paul. 
Indeed, with such a reputation it was scarcely 
possible for him to refuse any demand on his 
bounty, and apparently he had well-filled coffers 
to draw upon. 

He was a pleasant-tempered man and a 
genial host, and never more delighted than 
when princes condescended to make themselves 
as much at home in his house as in their own 
Hotels. Of those who availed themselves of his 
hospitality to its fullest extent—to live at free 
quarters and borrow his money—he was accus- 
tomed to say, “Zs sont sux Udétat dema maison.” 
Jt was his habit, and it was generally under- 
stood that it was permitted to him, to ¢utoyer 
those princely guests and the grands seigneurs 
for whom he provided so sumptuous a table. 
His bénédicité was always an hilarious “ Ga, ¢a, 
mes enfants ! rejouissons nous!” There was also 
a Mademoiselle de Montauron,a naturaldaughter 
but presumptive heiress. She was a handsome 
girl, educated in the best manner then possible, 
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and treated in all respects en princesse. Ap- 


propriately, therefore, an Italian prince is said 
to have been chosen by M. de Montauron to be 
honoured with her hand and large dowry. 

Corneille dedicated his tragedy of “Cinna” 
to this. magnificent Gascon, and in the usual 
flattering language of the dedicatory epistles 
of those days, compared him to the “Grand 
Auguste.” De “Montauron sent the poet, in 
return, a purse containing two hundred pistoles 
or louis dor. The king having heard of this 
liberality, was rather disconcerted when the 
Duc de Schomberg, on the part of Corneille, 
requested permission to dedicate to him his 
tragedy of “ Polyeucte,” ‘“ Non, non,” he replied 
in his stammering way, when confused, “71 n’est 
pas nécessaire.” 

“Sire,” said the duke, “it +is not from in- 
terested motives that Corneille seeks this 
honour.” 

“ Bien, done, bien,” answered Louis, much 
relieved, “i! me fera plaisir.” 

The play not being completed until after the 
king’s death, was dedicated to Anne of Austria. 
She, also, was not moved to imitate De Mon- 
tauron’s liberality. 

Louis XIII. died on the 14th of May, 1643; 
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—the same mohth, and same day of the month, 
as Henry IV. was assassinated. He dreaded 
death, and during his last illness made a solemn 
vow that if God would be pleased to restore 
him to health, he would abdicate, as soon as his 
son should be able to mount and ride a horse, 
when he would retire to a monastery, and, as a 
monk, devote the rest of his life to prayer and 
penitence. But it was evident that his end was 
approaching, and Vincent de Paul, as his 
spiritual director, strove to prepare his mind to 
look with calmness upon it. 

Mazarin, who, at the Mceinunadsiion: of 
Louis XIIL, had received the cardinal’s hat in 
1641, and on the day following Richelieu’s 
death, had been admitted a member of the 
supreme council of state, had become from that 
time devoted to France. Of him the king made 
choice to be the sole adviser of the queen in 
ecclesiastical affairs; for he gave her the name of 
regent, but without power to act independently. 
of a council of regency, the members of which 
he appointed himself, and who were to remain 
in office until his successor should be of age, 
His intention was to perpetuate the state of 
abasement in which he had for so many years 

; Eopt his wife and brother. “ He said he wished 
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to bridle the queen,” to prevent her interference 
in the government of the country ; for, like the 
meddling of Marie de Médicis, it would lead 
only to confusion and the upsetting of all order 
in the state’s councils. This testament, sur- 
rounding the queen with innumerable limita- 
tions and reserves, Mazarin signed, and Louis, 
with more resignation, then turned his thoughts 
from earthly things. . The queen, in tears, threw 
herself at his feet. He desired his confessor to 
raise her, and seemed to signify that she had 
his, forgiveness ; but he passed away without 
any other sign of respect or feeling for her, 
for he believed as little in her virtue as her 
capacity. 

“The people,” says Tallemant, “ flocked to 
the king’s funeral, and as full of laughter and 
merriment as if going to a wedding ; while the 
procession that set out to meet and welcome the 
queen was like a company of masquers on their 
way to a carrousel. They pitied her,” he adds, 
“because they did not yet know her.” But 
Anne was already invested with absolute 
authority. Scarcely was the testament of 
Louis ‘XIII. signed, ere it was completely set 
aside. Mazarin, as he declared, had sub- ; 
scribed to it, notwithstanding its restrictions, 
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for the advantage of the queen—and a little, 
no doubt, for his own. The title of regent being 
conferred on her by the king, she immediately, 
following the example of Marie de Médicis, 
appealed to the parliament to confirm it, and, at 
the same time, to annul the restraints imposed. 
on her. The parliament, whose political influ- 
ence had for years been as naught, and that 
would not have dared, in the time of the great 
cardinal and the king, to raise their voice to 
express an opinion on any public affair of im- 
portance, not only confirmed the title of the 
queen-regent, but at once cast to the winds all 
Louis’ limitations, and placed in her hands 
the uncontrolled government of France. They 
also gratified the Duc d’Orleans by confer- 
ring on‘ him the titular office of Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. 

Paris had outgrown its old limits greatly, 
during the reign of Louis XIII., especially 
on the north side of the Seine. Any im- 
provements or embellishtnents it had under- 
gone were due, however, to Marie d@ Médicis 
or to Richelieu, for Louis’ limited share of 
power was used to restrict rather than ‘to, 
further the magnificent projects of his minister, 
who himself was hampered by his incessant 
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wars and their drain on the resources of the 
country, as well as his want, apparently, of 
financial ability in the management of the 
revenues of the state. The bastions extended, 
at the time of Louis’ death, beyond the present 
enclosure of the Tuileries gardens towards the 
Place de la Concorde ; the new rampart passing 
along the site of the Rue Royale towards the 
modern ‘Boulevards de la Madeleine and des 
Italiens. Indeed, those boulevards, which the 
ancient rampart afterwards gave place to, mark 
with tolerable accuracy the extent of old Paris, 
with’ its then new quarter—the present Rue de 
Castiglione, Place Vendéme, Rue de la Paix, 
and the streets branching off east and west. 
The first improvement Richelieu made in 
Paris, was the widening of the Rue de la 
_Ferronnerie, where Henry I'V. was assassinated. 
He also widened the street that bears his 
name, and built the gate that led out of the 
city on the side of Montmartre.’ The longest 
ang finest street was still the Rue St. Antoine, 
The botanical garden just beyond the monas- 
tery of the Assumption, near the present site 
of the Madeleine, was established by Riche- 
liew’s orders. It served then to supply flower- 
ing plants for the parterres of the Tuileries 
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gardens. But old Paris, to accommodate its 
army of useless monks and nuns, was encum- 
bered with large monasteries and convents 
innumerable ; and though many fine hétels of 
the noblesse were built during the reign, yet 
their high outer wells, together with the 
gloomy surroundings of the numerous monastic 
buildings, and the network of crooked and 
narrow and filthily dirty streets, formed a tout 
ensemble of the dreariest kind, even by day, but 
especially when darkness came on. 

Yet there were oases of brightness in this 
desert of gloom, and on sunny spring mornings 
and moonlight summer evenings, the dirty 
old city, then one of the chief plague-spots 
of Europe, might, even in the days of “ triste . 
Louis Treize,” have been called “gay Paris.” 
Those oases .were the Cours de la Reine, 
and the gardens of the Place Royale, where 
beauty and fashion loved to disport them- 
selves. Then behind the high walls were large 
private grounds, where the dwellers in fine 
hétels could ramble at their pleasure, or assemble 
their friends for the garden-parties of the period. 
But the poor! Ah! it was a fearful place for 
the poor. It was well for them that even one 
ecclesiastic was found to teach, that it was in the 
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world that God should be served, and not in 
* convent cells. For Paris, from the rapidly in- 
creasing number of its monastic establishments, 
seemed likely to become a city of convents— 
abodes of superstition, ignorance, idleness, and 


vice, 
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Recovery of the young Duchess—She reappears in the Beau 
Monde.—Chapelain’s “ Pucelle.”—The Duchess's Opinion,— 
La Guirlande de Julie—Tallemant des Réaux.—Les 
“ Historiettes.”—Nicholas Rambouillet.—Madame de la 
Sablitre.—La Haute Volée and the Financier.—Funeste 
Distraction, 


“s ie smallpox had been merciful to 
the brilliant beauty of the - young 
Duchesse “de Longueville. The 
Sresded disease, which appears to have been 
more generally in France than elsewhere a 
virulent and lingering one, sinking deep into 
the skin, scarring and indenting the face fright- 
fully, had, in her case, passed off in a compara- 
tively slight attack. The anxious fears ‘of her 
family for her life and her beauty; her own 
trembling anticipations of recovering but to find 
_ her career of conquest cut short at its outset, were 
dispelled as the traces of the malady gradually 
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left her. The face resumed its smoothness and 


fairness, and after a season of retirement at 
Chantilly, she reappeared, we are told, in the 
beau monde, “dans tout Véclat de sa beauté”— 
its freshness and brightness undiminished, She 
had grown taller duritig her absence from 
society ; and, while retaining her embonpoint, 
had lost her extremely girlish air, and thus, as 
her admirers considered, had gained in attrac- 
tiveness. 
' Of the salons of the hétels of the noblesse then 
thrown open to general society in imitation of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, the salon bleu of the 
latter was most frequently graced’ by the pre- 
sence of the young duchess. She herself did 
“not pretend to the reputation of a bel esprit— 
she was content to shine as a beauty. She 
contributed no bouts rimés, when bouts rimés 
formed the pastime of the evening ; she wrote 
no sonnets ; she took no part in the discussions 
on the suppression of old words and the coining 
of new ones ; on the omission of the superfluous 
“s,” and the desirableness of transforming, in 
certain combinations, the “uw” into “».” But 
she liked to hear all those things ; and, bing in- 
dolently disposed, to hear them at her ease, while 
reclining on a sofa, charmingly dressed, and with 
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the five or six “ honnétes hommes—amants in- 
offensifs,” who were permitted to sigh at her 
feet, grouped around her. Thus she both im- 
proved her mind and amused herself without 
too much fatigue or excitement; the energy 
of character she afterwards displayed then lying 
dormant and unsuspected in her. Her prefer- 
ence for Rambouillet was, in a great measure, 
owing to the marquis having been Gouverneur 
to Monsieur le Prince, her father, and that the 
interest taken by the marquis and marquise 
in him and his young wife, when flying from, 
Henry’s mad pursuit of the princess, was now 
continued to their children. 

The Duchesse de Longueville was regarded _ 
at Rambouillet almost as a daughter of the 
house, and she felt that when there she was to 
make herself at home, and she did so thoroughly. 
There she heard “Cinna” and “ Polyeucte” 
read, Calprenéde’s romances, and the plays of 
Georges de Scudéry. Also Chapelain’s famous 
“Pucelle,” half of which was pushed by his 
friends through several editions. The remaining 
six books were left in MS. ; for patience could 
endure no more, notwithstanding tlie praises of 
Bishop Huet, and the influence brought to bear 
to obtain popularity for it. Every one, at its 
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first reading, desired to dissemble his real feeling, 
from consideration t6 a man of much erudition, 
who had fallen into the error of believing him- 
self a poet, and to say something which should 
not be exactly praise of his melancholy produc- 
tion, yet not altogether disapproval. The 
duchess, on this occasion, being pressed for her 
opinion, said, “ Suns doute, c’était un tres beau 
poéeme, mais wussi tres ennuyeux.” 

But at this time (1641) the society of Ram- 
bouillet was greatly interested in an offering 
which the Duc de Montausier was preparing for 
presentation to Julie d’Angennes, That faithful 

‘swain had now been for ten years her constant 
lover. To mark this epoch in the long course 
of thetr true love, which, as usual, did not 
run smooth (for “it stood upon the choice of 
friends,” who would have none of a Huguenot), 
the duke proposed to offer his Julie a garland, 
which should express, emblematically, all the 
virtues he believed her possessed of, and the 
love and admiration he felt for her. Eighteen 
flowers were arranged in a garland, and painted 
on vellum, in folio, by Robertet, the most cele- 
brated flower-painter of the day. 

Eighteen of her poet friends, of whom the 


duke, inspired by the Muses for the occasion, 
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was one, described in a madrigal the senti- 
ments which each flower of the garland was 
supposed to represent; the flowers that com- 
posed it being also painted separately, each on 
a distinct page, and each poet's contribution 
written under the emblematic blossom to which 
it related. The writing was in the hand of 
the celebrated caligraphist, Jarry. Both the 
painting and writing are said to have been 
exquisite, and the binding of the volume 
superb. The duke named his offering “La 
Guirlande de Julie.”* = 

The poetic effusions were of course of un- 
equal merit. Voiture, Scudéry, and Bense- 
rade, were amongst the contributors. Victor 
Cousin gives the madrigal of the lily by 
Tallemant des Réaux; his production is as’ 
follows :— 7 





+ * The superb volume presented by the lover to his mistress, 
and so celebrated as “La Guirlande de Julie,” passed from the 
family, after the death of the duke and duchess, into the hands- 
of the Abbé Rothélin. From him, it descended to M. de Rose, 
and was then bought by the Duc de la Valliére, at the sale of 
whose property, towards the end of the last century, it was sold 
(Roederer’s “ Mémoires pour servir”) for 14,510 francs. The 
editor of the “ Historiettes” says it is still in the possession of 
the family of the Duc d'Uzés, the great grandson of the Duc de 
la Vallitre. A copy was published in 1784, by Didot, of Paris, 
Another in 1824, by Amorenx, of Montpelier. 
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MADRIGAL SUR LA FLEUR DU LIS. 


MDLLE. JULIE D’ANGENNES DE RAMBOUILLET. 


hee 


“ Devant vous je perds la victoire, 
Que ma blancheur me fit donner ; 
Et ne prétends plus dautre gloire 
Que celle de vous couronner. 


“Lé ciel, par un honneur insigne, 
Fit choix, de moi seul autrefois, 

Comme de la fleur la plus digne, 
Pour faire un présent & nos rois, 


“ Mais si j’obtenais mon requéte, 
Mon sort serait plus glorieux, 
D’étre monté sur votre téte 
Que @étre descendu des cieux.”* 


Gédéon Tallemant des Réaux, who has fre- 
quently been confounded with his brother the 
Acadefuician, Francois Tallemant, and some- 

‘times with his nephew, Paul Tallemant, also 
of the French Academy, was so’ constant a fre- 
quenter of the Hotel. de Rambouillet that he 
has been called “the historian of the famous 
Hotel,” and “the Brantéme of the seventeenth 
century.” He wrote for his own amusement, 
and with unsparing severity satirized his con- 

® This is an allusion to the legend which ascribes the adop- 
tion of the lily as the emblem of France by one of its saintly 
kings, to its having descended npon him from heaven. It is 


singular that an emblem of purity should also have been em- 
ployed, as a brand of disgrace, for certain malefactors, 
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temporaries, and ridiculed and censured the 
manners of the age. 

“Les ‘ Historiettes,” says Victor Cousin, “dés- 
enchantent du passé, parcequelles sont, avec 
quelque peu dexagyération, vraies.” 

Their publication is recent, compared with 
that of other memoirs of the same period. 
The existence of the MS. was unknown for 
a considerable time, and its authenticity at first 
doubted. The “ Historiettes” afford some in- 
teresting information respecting the Marquise 
de Rambouillet and her circle ; otherwise, aa is 
much to be regretted, his descriptions of society, 
like those of too many of the writers of that 
day, are generally utterly repelling, from their 
extreme coarseness. It would seem from 
his allusions to other writings, that he was 
preparing, or had completed, memoirs of Anne 
of Austria, and of Cardinal Mazarin; but his 
family either suppressed them or neglected to 
preserve the MSS. 

He was on terms of intimate friendship seit 
the marquise to the end of her life. Though 
wealthy, learned, and witty, he was considered by 
the grandees of the salon bleu to be aman of little 
pretension——one who knew his place—while, in 
fact, he was observing them very closely, and 
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mentally taking copious notes for his “ Histo- 
riettes.” His family, originally of the bourgeois 





class, had been for a generation or two en- 
nobled; but Tallemant, having married the 
daughter of the rich banker, Nicholas Ram- 
bouillet, had to descend a step of the social 
ladder, and take rank with his wife’s father as 
“un homme de finance.” The nobles of the 
period, to mark their contempt for the wealthy 
financiers, were accustomed to call them “ par- 
tisans,” a term applied to those who farmed 
the king’s revenue, and sometimes “ maltétiers” 
or tax-gatherers, being a degree more contemp- 
tuous. His own means were ample, and his 
wife, who was also his first cousin, had a very 
large fortune. He had asked her in marriage 
when she was but eleven and a half years old, 
and the parents approving “they were be- 
trothed, the marriage taking place two years 
after. 

Her father was the Rambouillet who built 
the fine mansion at the village of Neuilly with 
the celebrated gardens, to which the name of 
“la folje Rambouillet ” was given. He and his 
wife received there all the wealthy haute bour- 
geoisie, with a fair proportion of the beau monde 


of the Marais, and a sprinkling of the noblesse. 
. 
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The most distinguished of “the men of the 
gown, men of the sword, and men of letters,” 
might be met at his table, and ladies of high 
fashion did not disdain to grace the salon of 
the rich banker's wife, The banker’s son had 
some reputation as a poet; his wife, Madame 
Rambouillet de la Sablitre, was a poetess of 
renown in her day; she is eelebrated in the 
chansonnettes of La Fontaine, and the madri- 
gals of the Marquis de la Fare. The marquis 
was the cicisbeo or “galant et honnéte homme” 
of the poetess ; but he was so much addicted to 
gambling, one of the great vices of the period, 
that the game then most in vogue, bussette, had 
almost as much of his time and devotion as the 
lady. This, according to the chivalric notions 
then prevalent, was deemed an infidelity, and 
Madame de la Sablidre took it so much to heart, 
that disdaining either to reproach her faithless 
knight, or to seek an explanation from him, “she, 
sans éclat, retired to a convent, and devoted ~ 
the rest of her life to the pious duty of nursing 
Vincent de Paul’s sick folk in the Hépital des 
Incurables.” Whether the lady’s husband ap- 
proved of this step is not recorded, but he 
probably was too fully occupied in’ composing 
verses, in his quality of poet, shepherd, or knight 
€ 
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to some Chloe or Arthenice, to bestow time or 
thought on the matter. 

But notwithstanding his literary and wealthy 
connections, his own affluent circumstances, cul- 
ture and high character, as well as the fact that his 
sister and both brothers retained their position 
of nobles, Tallemant des Réaux had sometimes 
mortifying slightg to endure in the aristocratic 
salons he frequented. It was understood that 
in the salons of the Marquise de Rambouillet 
talent, mental culture, and moral. worth were 
regarded as the highest distinctions. But 
there was a courtly element in the society that 
thought otherwise, and gave birth and _ its 
honours and privileges the first place. Per- 
sonal ‘merit and education were then but 
lightly regarded by those who, generally 
' speaking, possessed little of either, and large 
fortunes certainly did not command the con- 
sideration, much less the homage, paid to mere 
wealth in these days. 

Dancing was then so much the rage, that it _ 
must have been mortifying to a man of Talle- 
mant’s position when the lady he sought for 
his partner, if she did not absolutely refuse 
him, scarcely deigned to speak to him, or to 
reply when he addressed her ; for ladies of noble 
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birth did not willingly dance with the financiers _ 
unless they wished to borrow money of them, 
or get advances on their jewels to pay their 
gambling debts. Tallemant des Réaux was 
the intimate and confidential friend of the 
eloquent Olivier Patru; the severe Duc de 
Montausier also valued him highly, and with 
the whole of the Rambouillet, family he main- 
tained the closest ties of friendship. For the 
rest, he took ample vengeance for all slights, 
in his “ Historiettes,” and wrote many a witty 
couplet of which the theme was “ messieurs les 
plumets” (the courtiers), to whose use and adorn- 
ment white plumes and red heels were sacred. 
He has been accused of attempting to disparage . 
the memory of Henry IV. He says, “‘he was 
naturally inclined to theft, and would probably 
have been hatiged had he not been a king.” 
That he was, in fact, afflicted too often with 
a ‘“funeste distraction” that led to his appro- 
priating, or endeavouring to appropriate what 
did not belong to him. It has been supposed 
that allusion was intended to Henry’s amours. 
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La Bonne Régence.—Exiles recalled ; Captives set Free.—The 
Bishop of Beauvais——-The Duc de Beaufort,—Cardinal 
Mazarin—His affected Humility.—Indolence of the 
Queen-Regent.—Evenings at Court.—The Wily and Beau 
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YAl vu le bon temps de la bonne 
| régence,” sang St. Evremond in 
his latter years, and so promisingly 
did the regency of Anne of Austria begin, that 
“une bonne régence” was the hape and expecta- 
tion of all classes. Anne had been oppressed 
and humiliated, and, as some thought, matigned 
by her gloomy, suspicious husband and his 
despotic and implacable minister. And the 
people, who had feared the latter and hated , 
both him and the king, rejoiced with her that 
she, as well as themselves, was freed from their 






-.tyrannous yoke. Anne, too, was all smiles 


. and graciousness. The humbled and dispersed 


a 
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gentllshommes, or petite noblesse, returned to the 
court to profit by the new order of things, for 
nothing was refused, and pensions and places 
were to .be had for asking. The banished 
offenders were welcomed back to their country. 
Prison doors were thrown open, and amongst 
other of Richelieu’s captives, the Maréchal de 
Bassompierre, after twelve years of seclusion 
in the Bastille, regained his liberty and confis- 
cated property. He was even offered the post 
of governor to the young king ; but he declined 
the honour, alleging his unfitness for so im- 
portant a charge, on account of age and in- 
firmities. 

When La Porte, whose ingenuity had saved 
the reputation of Anne of Austria, and-whose 
fidelity. to -her was unshaken by imprisonment 
and Richelieu’s menaces of death, appeared 
before her as one of the libérated captives, she 
exclaimed publicly: “ Voild ce pauvre garcon 
qui a tant souffert pour moi et & qui je dois tout 
ce que je suis & présent.” Anne gave him 100,000 


_ livres to buy the place of premier valet de 


chambre to the young king. But La Porte 
was disappointed in his expectation of being 
admitted to the confidence of his royal mistress 
as a reward for past faithful services. Pos- 
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sessed of the secrets of her early life, he*now 
warned her that loss of public favour would be 
the consequence of too great a familiarity of 
manner in her relations with Mazarin. 

The queen-regent, however, chose for her 
mhinister the Bishop of Beauvais, but was 
believed to be much under the influence of a 
sentimental friendship she entertained. for the 
Duc de Beaufort} the son of César Due de 
Vendime. The bishop—‘ idiot des idiots,” as 
he was termed—seems to have been chosen for 
his want of every quality a minister should 
possess, in order to afford a pretext for raising 

" Mazarin to power. He was greatly disliked by 
the people, but favourably regarded, it had been 

- suspected, even before Louis’ death, by the 
queen. Beauvais’ first use of ministerial power 
was to inform the Dutch that they must not 
expect to continue in alliance with France, un- 
less they became converted to her religion. 
Even the bigoted queen felt shocked that such 
a pretension should have been put forth in her 
name. 

The Vendéme family—always a popular one 
—was then even more so than usual, owing to 
the rebuffs, the humiliations and disgrace they 
ahd their partizans had undergone at the hands 
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of Richelieu. The Duc de Beaufort had taken 
a fancy to govern the kingdom; it therefore 
seemed probable that the bishop would - be 
succeeded by a minister no less incompetent, 
and infinitely more flighty than himself. The 
duke played the gallant with great assiduity, 
and the queen received his attentions with very 
marked favour. She was still by no means 
averse to a little flirtation“ gallantry and 
devotion went hand-in-hand with her.” The 
bishop’s imbecility, the queen’s excessive indo- 
lence, and the distrust she had of her own 
capacity to conduct affairs of state, made it 
absolutely necessary that she should change 
her minister. A great coolness had, however, 
been observed suddenly to occur in her,manner ~ 
towards Beaufort. She had discovered that he 
was playing the passionate lover to the beautiful 
Madame de Montbazon, and that, while he pre- 
tended to have eyes only for his sovereign, he 
was assuring that lady—who had half or more 
of the grands seignewrs of the court sighing at- 
her feet—that his devotion to the mother of 
his king was solely due to political motives. 
Beaufort had been accustomed to spend not 
only hours, but‘ whole days with the queen, 
amusing her greatly with his lively conversa- 
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tion and by his gaiety of temper. But idle a8 she 
was in every sense—refusing even to undergo 
the mental fatigue of making herself acquainted 
with the concerns of the government, or to be 
troubled to express any will of her own in such 
matters—she could be haughty and passionate 
where her feelings. were interested. The supple 
and docile Cardinal Mazarin, by his com- 
plaisant and instnuating manners, his engag- 
ing conversation, and not unpleasing personal 

; appearance, had already won her favour, and it 
is probable that she would sooner have relieved 
herself of the burden of absolute power, which 
she found so overwhelming, and placed it in 
his hands, had she not feared, to rouse the 
resentment of her friends. 

All who had taken her part, all who 
had plotted and suffered with, her, detested 
the memory and the political maxims of 
Richelieu. They abhorred all who had been 
favoured and raised to office by him, but none 
did they abhor so much as Mazarin, whom 
Louis XIII. had made chief of the cabinet 
on Richelieu’s death. Mazarin was aware of 
the strong prejudice existing against him. He 
affected to be about to retire from France—‘ the 
cabal that opposed him being too powerful a one 
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to bé resisted ”—and to take up his residence in 
Italy. But Anne, irritated by the conduct of 
Beaufort, and sinking under the magnitude of 
the task she had undertaken, dismissed the in- 
competent Beauvais, and called in the aid 
of Mazarin. Unlike Richelieu, Mazarin in 
manner was gentle, gracious and benignant ; 
he managed affairs very ably, and, by much tact 
and ductility, gained over the’ Duke of Orleans, 
Monsieur le Prince, and others who had sup- 
ported the queen, but hitherto had been opposed 
to him. 

At first he affected no state, but was as 
modest in manner and simple in his mode of 
living as Richelieu had been haughty and 
overbearing, profuse and luxurious. He not 
only refused an escort of guards, and forbore to 
assert—as his arrogant predecessor had done— 
his right to take the pas of the princes, but 
lamented that his dignity of cardinal forbade 
him to humble himself to the extent he desired. 
Soon he became chef du conseil, which necessi- 
tated les petits conseils—long téte-d-téte con- 
ferences with the queen in the evening, idle 
gossip or petty intrigue that amused her—for 
into the business or cares of state she would not 
enter, and all real authority she gave up to 
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Mazarin absolutely. And for a time everything 
went well; D’Enghien, Turenne, and Gaston 
@Orleans fought successfully the battles of the - 
country ; the queen passed her time in a mono- 
tonous round of dreary amusements, and spent 
half the day in her bed.” The other half was 
occupied in praying in her oratory, combing her 
hair, displaying—cfor adoration—her beautiful 
hands, and regaling a rather large appetite with 
savoury dishes and delicacies, for the fragments 
of which it amused her much to see her bevy of 
ladies scramble ; she laughing still more heartily 
when—as not unfrequently happened—the ser- 
vants entered and forcibly bore away for their 
own table the yet unappropriated scraps of the 
feast. * 

This “grande reine” never read—reading 
was an accomplishment she did hot excel in— 
and her mental indolence was so excessive, that 
she was incapable of sufficiently sustaining atten- 
tion to derive either amusement or instruction 
from the reading of others. She was profoundly 
ignorant of everything but the etiquette and 
forms of the court, its scandals, gossip, and in- 
trigue. She was fond of the play, and, after the 
feast, that was her usual amusement, During 
her first year of widowhood she sat behind a cur- . 
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tain, concealed from view, that she might seem 
to respect established customs, while. making 
no sacrifice to them of her inclinations. After 
the, play, there was “petit conseil” with the 
cardinal. If it did not take up too much 
of the evening, “ elle tenatt cercle,” for a short 
time only. These receptions being fatiguing to 
her, were rarely numerously attended. If per- 
chance they were, she badé an early good-night 
to the company, and withdrew to her oratory 
to pray. At eleven she took supper, and the 
ladies ate what she left. Afterwards, .the 
night being fine, she walked with a party of her 
‘ladies and gentlemen in the gardens of her 
palace (the Palais Royal), where she would 
remain for two or more hours after midnight ; 
then home to bed, her ladies gossiping with her 
in her ruelle‘until her royal eyes were closed 
in sleep. That devoutly wished for moment 
having arrived, they stole softly out of her 
chamber, respited—poor creatures—from their 
slavery for a few short hours. 

Thus, doucement, doucement, and with the 
same precision as the hands of a clock point to 
the hour and travel round it, did the inane life 
of Anne of Austria flow on for some years, 


knowing no change except such variety in the 
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daily programme as a journey to St. Germain 
’ or Fontainebleau necessitated. And doubtless 
she was happy. She was incapable of friend- 
ship as regarded her own sex, and very coldly 
received Madame de Hautefort—then Duchesse 
de Schomberg--and Madame de Chévreuse, 
who had risked much to serve her when, rightly 
or wrongly, she was suspected and contemned 
by her husband. “ Her Spanish nature needed,” 
says Victor Cousin, “ respect and homage after 
having been so long oppressed.” The wily and 
“eau cardinal” perceived this, also that her 
weakness would prove strength to him, and 
afford the support he needed to carry out his 
own ends—the acquirement of power, and 

cially ‘of riches, in a country where he was a 
stranger and surrounded by rivals and enemies. 
He threw himself at her feet ; being well versed 
in all the seductive arts then termed “ Italian 
gallantry ”—for cardinal though he was, Ma-~ 
zarin was scarcely a priest—and he gained her 
heart. Master of that, her poor weak mind 
found relief and comfort in submission to his 
stronget one. In her name “Son éminence 
deuxiéme” governed the kingdom, and feathered , 
luxuriously a nest for himself and the tribe of 
Martinozzi and Mancini. 
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Meanwhile, laurel wreaths in abundance had 
been gained by the military heroes of France, 
but no real advaiitage for the kingdom, which, 
“in the midst of apparent prosperity, really 
stood on the very verge of ruin.” The people, 
the parliament, and the noblesse, though greatly 
dissatisfied with the queen’s choice of a minister, 
were at first comparatively passive ‘under the 
benign rule of the cardinal. But discontents 
arose; then came resistance and turbulence, 
followed by the romantic episode of the Fronde ; 
“la guerre burlesque,” as it has been termed, 
though a disastrous civil war while it lasted, 
and detrimental in its results to the liberties of 
thg people. 

There was a tendency in society durifig the 
first years of the regency towards a fusion of 
classes, an undcing of the work begun by Riche- 
lieu, whose aim was to keep them distinct, 
and to mark their gradations by special cos- 
tumes. But after the establishment of the 
Académie Frangaise—although a few mediocre 
verses sufficed often to gain a fauteuil there— 
men of letters rose in the social scale, and the 
pedestal from which all who wore the helmet 
and sword had hitherto looked down on the 
men of the pen, on the magistracy and other 
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professions, was somewhat lowered. The queen 


showed especial favour to Voiture, who used 
great freedom of speech when addressing her. 
But as his bons mots and impromptus were 





always complimentary or amusing, she smiled 
very graciously upon him, and gave him so 
many places and sinecure offices, that Voiture 
became “un personnage.” He placed the de 
before his name, lost his genial humour, and 
was so irascible, that he could not endure the 
slightest contradiction, or opposition to his 
whims. The income he derived from his 
various posts, though a very large one, did 
hot suffice to pay his heavy gambling debts 
and support the extravagant and licentieps 
mode of life he adopted when the sun of royal 
favour shone upon him. 

The queen, taking one day ar airing in her 
caléche, perceived Voiture reclining against a 
tree, apparently in profound meditation. “Ah! 
voila, M. de Voiture,” she exclaimed. “A quot 
donc, pensait-il?” Voiture was no doubt study- 
ing an impromptu, with no idea, of course, that 
the queen was driving in that direction. He 
advanced, and bowing low answered her inquiry 
as follows : 
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“Je pensais si le cardinal, 
J’entends celui de Ja Valette, 
Pouvais voir l’éclat sans égal 
Dans lequel maintenant vous étes ; 
J’entends celui de la beauté ; 
Car auprés je n’estime guére, 
Cela soit dit sans vous déplaire 
Tout Véclat de la majesté.” 


“ Fort bien dit, Monsieur de Voiture,” said 
the queen laughingly, as she’ drove off. Such 


were the freedoms she permitted, and which her 
favourites often presumed upon. 
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War with Spain continued.—Rocroi, Thionville and Cirg.— 
Public Rejoicings and Fétes.—Silly Practical Jokes —The 
Young Hero and his Family.—Portrait of the Hero.— 
M. de Feuquitres’ Protégé—An appropriate Text.—A 
Sermon at Rambouillet.—Début of a great Orator.—Un 
Charmant Homme,—A Fashionable Abbé.—The Abbé 
foresees a Rival.—The Abbé attempts a Sermon.—Inter- 
rupted by a Nervous Lady.—The Congregation disperses, 


Shoy]NNE OF AUSTRIA, fond of Spain 
Fi and much attached to her brother, 
Philip IV., was yet compelled to 
continue the Spanish war which Richelieu had 
begun in 1635, and persisted in, though it was 
difficult to define what was his object beyond 
making himself necessary to the king. How- 
ever, on the death of Louis XIII., an order was 
despatched to the young Duc d’Enghien desiring 
him to desist from hazarding the battle he was 
preparing to offer the Spaniards before Rocroi. 
. But the ardour of the duke determined him to 
disobey the order, and success justified his dis- 
obedience. The French arms for more than 
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a hundred years had not gained so brilliant a 
victory as that .of the battle of Rocroi. The 
triumphs of Henry IV. were little more than 
those of a guerilla chief leading bands of ill- 
disciplined troops in time of civil war. But 
Rocroi was a signal victory gained over the 
Spanish army, and the duke with the whole of 
the French troops knelt on the battle-field to 
thank God for it. 

The young hero followed up his success by 
the siege of Thionville and of Cirq, and took 
both these towns. He drove the Germans 
_ across the Rhine, and followed them for three 
successive days; he attacked the Spanish ~ 
General Merci, who was encamped before Fri- 
bourg, and throwing his marshal’s bédto% into 
the intrenchments, marched at the head of his 
regiment, sword-in hand, to regain it. On the 
fourth day Merci decamped, and Philipsbourg 
and Mayence surrendered to the duke. Mar- 
shals Grammont and Turenne served under 
him, These distinguished commanders were 
left in charge of the army, and the duke re- 
turned to Paris, where fétes and rewards and 
the acclamations of all classes of the people 

“awaited him. 
The colours taken in battle and other trophies 
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of the war were displayed in the grand saloons 
> of the Hétel de Condé,* before their removal to 
Notre Dame. Monsieur le Prince, who was 
the president of Anne’s council of regency, 
urged with the avidity of avarice his son’s claims 
on the state, while the princess, always proud 
and haughty, so magnified the deeds of the 
youthful conquerer, that she scemed to think 
the crown of Spain should be placed on his 
brow. There were also great rejoicings at 
Rambouillet ; for the young Count de Pisani 
had, distinguished himself in the regiment of 
De Conti, which had been led by the duke and 
had been first in the trenches at Fribourg. An 
allegorical féte was prepared in the park of the 
Rochere de Rambouillet, and, as was the taste 
of the day, Julie and her sister and a train of 
young ladies, dressed as nymphs, ‘welcomed him 
to a Temple of Fame erected for the occasion, and 
where in songs and dances they celebrated the 
hero of the hour and his companions in arms. 
These entertainments were followed by a 
grand supper, and a good many silly practical 
jokes—such as forcing on Voiture and other 
of the guests dishes which they were known to 


* The: Hotel de Condé stood on the site of the present 
ThéAtre de ’Odéon. 
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dislike; sewing up their vests or coats, and 
persuading the owners that something derang- 
ing to health must have happened to them— 
vulgarity which contrasts very strongly with 
‘the rather stilted tone of refinement, the intel- 
Jectual pursuits, the strict etiquette, and chivalric 
manners of the famous salon blew. Such amuse-’ 
ments were the yet lingering traces of the coarse 
mirth that prevailed in the court of Henry IV. 
and Marie de Médicis. But it is surprising to 
meet with them at the Hétel de Rambouillet ; 
as disgust at the grossness and_ boisterous 
hilarity of the court had driven the marquise 
to forsake it in her early years, and to form 
for herself a society apart.* We are told by 
Tallemant that: even with the marquis ‘himself, 
“elle vivait un peu trop en cérémonie,”. and. 
the same autliority ascribes the buffoonery we 
occasionally hear of at Rambouillet to Voiture, 
who was no great favourite with him, but whom 
he describes as “le pére de Tingénieuse badi-_ 
nerie.” Voiture, who had a superabundance of 


* Courtiers frequented the salons of the marquise, but her 
abhorrence of Louis XIII. was so great that she could never 
be induced to attend the few ballets and fétes which the par- 
simony of the king permitted. Julie d’Angennes used some- 
times to say, “J’az peur que Paversion que ma mére a pour 
le roi ne la fisse damner.” 
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animal spirits,.may therefore be supposéd to 
have introduced these pranks—for which indeed 
he often underwent unpleasant, if silly chastise- 
ments ; but for his liveliness and wit he was not 
only tolerated but courted and flattered. 

_ Very different, however, from the boyish 
freaks of Voiture, the academical discussions, 
the songs and dances and madrigals of the 
ladies, and the Italian sonnets for which Ménage 
was then famous, were the entertainments that 
were sometimes unexpectedly offered to the 
habitués of the salon bleu. One such occurred on 
an evening when a very large and distinguished 
sparty had assembled ; for the Duc d’Enghien 
was there, and just then wherever the young 
hero was known to be, there thronged the beau 
monde, to compliment and flatter, and some even 
to look at him. For he had burst upon the 
world as a great general when it was supposed 
that he had gone to the wars but to take his 
“ baptéme de few” under the surveillance of the 
Maréchal de l’Hépital. With the duke was 
the Prince de Conti—his brother, and three 
years his junior ; both were in close attendance 
on their brilliant.sister, to whom: they were 
deyotedly attached. Monsieur le Prince and 
Madame la Princesse were also present to enjoy 
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the triumph of their son and daughter, and with 
them was the young Duchess d’Enghien—the 
least considered of the group, a quiet little 
person, “sans esprit,” whose husband was dis- 
tractedly in love with Mademoiselle de Vigean. 

All the beauty of th Condé family was pos- 
sessed by the princess and her daughter. 
Madame de Motteville describes the duke as 
having “a long, thin, and ill-shaped face, an 
aquiline nose, lively blue eyes, and a haughty 
expression of countenance, a large and very dis- 
agreeable mouth with projecting teeth, yet with 
something grand and proud in his face, bearing 
a resemblance to the eagle. To look well,” she” 
says, “he should have been more carefilly 

- dressed, curled, and powdered.” He was not 
above the middle height. His figure was good, 
and “‘though he expressed some contempt for 
dancing he danced well,” madame says, “ and 
with a very agreeable air.” The Prince de 
Conti was a little huampbacked youth. 

But while young Mars and his sister Venus 
were graciously acknowledging the congratu- 
latory speeches, the profound homage, the eager 
recognitions that met them on all sides, thd 
" Marquis de Feuquitres entered the salon, accom- 
panied by a youth of sixteen or seventeen wear- 
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ing the digs of an abbé, On ireseiaats itn 
to Madame de Rambouillet as a young friend 
in whom he was much interested, he mentioned 
that he had chosen and already entered upon an 
ecclesiastical career, from having an extraor- 
dinary facility for extemporaneous speaking and 
giving promise of becoming a great preacher. 
This being whispered about, a general desire was 
expressed to hear a sermon from this youth, the 
subject of which should be determined by putting 


some texts in a bag, and the first that came to © 


and presented to him. Some objection was 
taken to the proposal by Madame de Ram- 
bouillet—a sermon in a salon !—a salon where 
throughout the evening sonnets had been sung or 
recited dn praise of military glory ; where Voiture 
had but just concluded a complimentary address 
in verse (impromptu of course) in.honour of the 
hero of the day. That it should be followed by a 
sermon appeared to her a startling incongruity. 

But the company generally was of a different 
opinion, and the young duke also expressing a 
wish to hear the sermon if Monsieur PAbbé 
himself did not object to preach it, the marquise 
gave way, remarking only that it was very near 
midnight. This objection being also overruled, 
and the young abbé and his ‘friend assenting to 
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the Yéquest of the company, the ladies. laid aside 
their coquettish airs and graces—which they 
could readily do, being accustomed to, go‘ to 
mass before dressing for a ball or on leaving 
one féte to fill up the interval between that and 
another—and arranged their faces, after a few 
sly smiles and glances at their cavaliers, for the 
sermon. At the further end of the suite of 
salons was a kind of dais or raised floor on which 
stood the spinet, which was removed, that the 
young abbé might with better effect speak to , 
his brilliant congregation, and be also better 
heard and seen by them from a slight elevation. 
The text was selected as proposed. <A lady ” 
drew forth a slip of paper and presented it to 
the preacher — ‘Vanity of vanities;, all is . 
vanity.” The young man read it, then glanced 
with a peculiar,smile on the beplumed and be- 
jewelled grandes dames and their cavaliers, who 
were seating themselves in the chairs that had 
been arranged in a wide half-circle round the 
dais. : 
Chance had supplied an appropriate text. 
The young preacher was accorded a quarter of 
an hour for preparation, which he declined. 
Some of the more frivolous of the company 
scarcely could suppress laughter, as he stepped 
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.on the dag But the 5 aesp, Gi eink grave voice 
- of the young man, as in simple but eloquent 
words he pronounced the exordium, soon coni- 
manded attention. “ Attention became interest ; 
the salon was forgotten, and the ‘Ave Maria’ 
said as devoutly as in Notre Dame.”. He then 
proceeded to unfold before them all the scenes 
of thé great drama of life, “ Qwest-ce que la 
‘nie 2—qu'est-ce que Thomme?” ete. One would 
not venture to follow him through the different 
parts of his sermon, even had the discourse been 
preserved. It is said to have been a long 
one, but its length was not regarded ; for the 
” preacher, wrapped in his subject, carried his 
auditors with him, as he spoke of the fleeting 
things sf earth, and of death, and the tomb; 
then, turning from the sepulchre, pointed to 
heaven and the glories of eternity. 

The profound silence that had reigned 
throughout the discourse, continued even for a 
few minutes after the preacher had concluded, 
so deep was the impression he had made. 
Pulpit eloquence was then almost unknown. 
His poetic fervour and powerful words had 
fallen on ears accustomed to the dryness and 
pedantry with which the truths of religion were 
then invariably set forth. The great preachers 
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of the seventeenth century had not yet appeared. 
The first of them was heard that night in the - 
salons of Rambouillet. M. de Feuquitres’has- 
tened to embrace his protégé, and the company 
gathered round him to express their admiration 
and thanks. No one had asked his name, 
and, in truth, no one, until this triumph was 
achieved, had cared to know-it. It was’ but a 
plebeian one, and had served, with his then 
provincial air, for a poor jest to the idle young 
nobles who were supposed to be studying at the 
college of Navarre, where he was himself a 
student, lately arrived from Dijon. 

The praises so lavishly heaped upon him ke 
acknowledged merely by a bow. He was not 
insensible to them, for, doubtless, he «vas am- 
bitious, Had he been but lightly appreciated, 
he would have felt wounded and abashed ; but 
his success had surpassed even his own expecta- 
tions, and he stood silent, almost alarmed, ‘at 
such sudden renown, The~ Duc d’Enghien, 
pressing the young man’s hand, said, “ Monsieur 
le prédicateur, pourrait-on savoir votre nom ?” 
“ Bossuet,* Monseigneur,” he replied. Voiture, 

® « Bossuet,” signifying an ox accustomed tg the plough, was 


a constant theme for jest with the fellow- students of the young 
preacher. As he never took any part in their recreations, and 
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who was standing by, as he smiled on the 


- youthful orator, drew forth his watch, and, 
with an affected start at the lateness of the 
hour, declared that he had “ never before heard 
preaching so early, or so late.” 

There was, however, one listener into whose 
heart the eloquence of the young preacher sent 
a sharp pang of jealousy. He wasa fashionable 
abbé, “un joli homme, un charmant homme,” 
with a silky moustache and long wavy hair, 
apparently a young man of some eight ‘and 
twenty years. He had delicate hands, and was 
almost as proud of them as Anne of Austria 
was of hers (hands which, according to Madame 
de Motteville, had “received the homage of 
Europe’§. But-this gay abbé was verging on 
his fortieth year, notwithstanding his youthful 
appearance, which was the satisfactory result of 
the time and pains he expended on his toilette. 
He was an immense favourite with the ladies, and 
one of the most assiduous frequenters of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. There was ease and’ 
elegance in his manners, and he was a pattern 
of gallantry, deeming his character of abbé and 
Chanoine of Bayeux not incompatible with the 








them. He thirsted for distinction, for glory, and this “thun- 
derer of the Church” was a professor while yet but a scholar 
—a prelate while yet a subdeacon. 
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sentimental duties and chivalric title of.“ galant 
et honnéte homme.” He held the ‘office of 
almoner to the young king, and was a preacher 
at the Louvre. He had a pension of three 
thousand crowns, and many unconsidered trifles 
besides. He was known, very well known, in 
his day, as M. YAbbé Cotin. Moliére and 
Boileau have handed dow to posterity his 
name, and the follies ascribed to him. 

When the company rose to congratulate the 
young preacher, the Abbé Cotin slipped unper- 
ceived out of the salon. He would not, he could 
not, join the chorus of praise, and it was gall 
and wormwood to him to listen to it. He félt 
that it was praise not undeserved, but gained 
by an effort far beyond his own slender abilities 
to achieve. Yet he was a member of the 
Academy, learned in Hebrew and Greek, and a 
preacher whom the ladies flocked to hear. But 
the Abbé Cotin was especially the delight of - 
the salons; he excelled in the fashionable lite- 
rary accomplishment of saying and writing 
pretty nothings in verse. His social reputation 
was fatal to him as a preacher ; for, with a view 
of pleasing his fair friends, his sermons were 
composed of pretty platitudes and soft, honeyed 
phrases. There was no vigour, no force, in 
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them ; nothing to prick the conscience, or ruffle 
’ the self-complacency, of the elegant’ congrega- 
tion he addressed weekly in the chapel of the 
Louvre, 

The abbé saw in the young Lreaclin the pro- 
mise of a great orator, and a formidable rival. 
When he returned to the hétel on the follow- 
ing evening, the ‘conversation fell chiefly on 
the extraordinary talent of young Bossuet for 
extemporary preaching. “What a flow of 
words! What fluency and distinctness of 
utterance | What force in his diction, and yet 
how polished!” Rambouillet itself could detect 
no flaw in it, “Was not the Abbé Cotin 
charmed with the fervour, the piety, the im- 
pressiveness of this talented and promising 
youth?” ’Tis la belle Duchesse de Longueville 
who inquires, and insists on having the opinion 
of the abbé to confirm her own. . He smiles, 
shrugs his shoulders, caresses his moustache, 
and turns the conversation. In vain; the 
duchess returns to the subject. “Eh bien, 
Monsieur TAbbé?” Very sententiously he re- 
plies, “The young man recited remarkably well.” 

“Recited !” is echoed in tones of surprise 
from one end of the salon to the other. “ Re- 
cited,” repeats the abbé, more emphatically - 
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than before ; then proceeds to tell his astonished 
listeners that it was no sermon at all, and‘to " 
explain to them how a sermon, according to the 
prescribed forms, should be constructed. 

“Monsieur l’Abbé, give us a sermon your- 
self,” said Corneille. The abbé dislikes Cor- 
neille, and wonders at the bad taste of the 
public who admire his plays. He, therefore, 
scarcely deigns to notice his remark. But the 
idea finds favour, and the ladies request a 
sermon, the subject to be chosen, as on the pre- 
rious evening, by chance. The Duc d’Enghien 
is also urgent for a sermon, and M. de Mon- 
tausier supports Madame de Longueville’s and 
Julie’s authoritative “Monsieur PAbbé must. 
preach us a sermon.” Madame de’ Rambouillet 
‘seems rather to object to this new amusement 
“of the salon bleu, but preparations are made, as 
before.” The company seat themselves: the 
much mortified abbé steps on the dais, The © 
text is handed to him, and a general inclination 
to laugh aloud seizes this irreverent assembly 
when the abbé reads, “I said in my haste, All 
men are liars;” for all apply the text to the 
abbé himself, who has contended with and con- 
tradicted every one who spoke in favour of the 
student preacher. 
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The Abbé Cotin has preached too many ser- 
mons, bad or indifferent though they may have 
been, to be entirely at fault. The text is not 
one he would have selected to preach upon at 
all, much Jess without previous preparation.’ 
He gets through an exordium of some sort, and 
the “ Ave Maria” is said. But here his elo- 
quence comes toeran end. He proceeds with a 
few disjointed phrases, but it is evident he finds 
nothing more to say. His lady friends perceive 
his embarrassment. Some are wicked enough 
to,enjoy it; but one, who takes an especial 
interest in him, is resolved to save him. She 
‘utters a scream. There is general confusion. 
_ What is the matter with the lady? “ Heavens! 

a spid8r, or something, has run over her dress, 
and she is always so nervous.” The sermon 
is forgotten ; all rush to the lady’s assistance, 
' and she is carried to a sofa, lamenting that she 
should have interrupted the strain of eloquence 
with which M. l'Abbé was about to edify the 
_ company. He proposes to return to the dais, | 
but his fair congregation is disposed to be- 
merciful to its old-established favourite. The 
nerves of some are unstrung, they declare, by 
_ the fright just received ; others think it too late 
to resume the discourse. M. de Montausier 
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says to his friends, ‘‘Soyons généreux,” and 
the grands seigneurs decamp in a body. The 
abbé, seeing his congregation melting away, 
protests that he is unfairly used.“ A demain, 
& demain, donc !” he exclaims. But the Marquise 
de Rambouillet steps in and puts a decided veto 
on all attempts again to preach sermons in the 
salon bleu. i : 
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Old Paris.—A Leader of Fashion.—Reappears on the Cours.— 
Malle, Ninon de” Lenclos.—Returns to the World.—Grief 
for the Loss of her Mother.—Represéntative Women.— 
Ninon’s Accomplishments.—Soon Weary of Rambouillet.— 
The Salon of Ninon.— Theories of the Abbé Gedouyn.— 
The Court of the Marais —The Queen's Order to Ninon,— 
A Pavilion at the Grands Chartreux.—A Lady of very 
high Merit,—Ninon strives to make a Convert. ; 


]LD PARIS, in spite of its walls, itg 
bastions, and ditches, its crooked 
: lanes, gutters, and rubbish-heaps, 
was a far pleasanter city in 1645 than it was 
twenty-five years before. It had at least one 
long lively street, in the beaw quartier, the Rue 
St. Antoine, in which were its best and gayest’ 
shops, as well as some of its finest hdtels. 
Then there were the Botanic and the Tuileries 
Gardens, the Cours de la Reine, and the gardens 
of the Place Royale, all completed and im. 
proved. The people also were in some degree 
Jess rough-mannered. They were certainly 
lighter in spirit and were looking forward to 
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peace | and its results; increase of comfnerce 
and increase of wealth. There was some im- 
provement too in the form and size of the 
carriages of the wealthy, and their number’ 
was greater. The caléche, in which the ladies 
now took an airing on the Cours, or from the 
Porte St. Bernard to Vincennes, was a less 
cumbrous vehicle than had hitherto been in 
use, and with its four horses, elaborately 
painted. armorial bearings and showy liveries 
of the servants, made a dashing appearance. 

One of the best appointed and most elegantly 
adorned of those still rather capacious velvet- 
lined and fringed caléches might have been” 
seen amongst the fashionable throng on the 
Cours on most of the fine days of the sason. 
Its occupant was a lady with a fair share of 
beauty, elegantly dressed, young, and of grace- 
ful figure; she wore embroidered Spanish gloves, 
and carried her mask in her hand—less careful 
apparently of her fine clear complexion than 
were many ladies less fair than herself. She 
had fine dark eyes, a beautiful mouth, and 
when she smiled on any of the beaux cavaliers: 

who saluted her with so much eagerness and’ 
° seemed to vie with each other for the honour 
or favour of a glance of recognition, you per+ 
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ceivéd that she had beautiful teeth, a‘ personal 
attraction which not every belle of that day 
possessed. The Rambouillet family, with 
whom is Mademoiselle de Scudéry, just re- 
turned from Marseilles (Georges, who is 
“Gouverneur of the’ fort de N. D. de la 
Garde,” not being able longer to endure an 
exile from Paris), salute this’ fair lady, -and 
Mesdames de Schomburg, De Chévreuse and 
other grandes dames of the court, also. exchange 
smiles and bows with her. 

. One haughty-looking -grand seigneur, young, 
but evidently a person of great consideration 
from the attention he attracts, orders his car- 
riage to be stopped, and alights to salute the 
fairlady of the caléche. He is known to be 
rather sparing in his attentions to the fair sex. 
He disdains to play, in this ‘age of gallantry, - 
the “honnéte et galant homme” to any of the. 
belles of the day. He has loved devotedly, 
passionately, a very beautiful and amiable girl, 
and desired to marry her. His family would not 
hear of it; it was deemed ane mésalliance, and 
there was besides a mariage de convenance, which 
political reasons also made very desirable, then, 
being adjusted between his friends and those 
of the lady. This marriage took place. The 
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J 
forsaken fair one retired to a convent to hidé her 
grief under the black veil of a nun. Her lover 
became moody, and his temper was souréd: by 
disappointment. He sought to forget his sor- 
row in the profession of arms, and the fortune 
of war crowned him with glory, but without 
greatly blunting his regret for his lost first love. ' 
.This distinguished youth was the hero of the 
hour, Louis de Bourbon, Duc d’Enghien, and 
the lady he has alighted from his carriage to 
salute, is the celebrated Mademoiselle Ninon 
de Lenclos. : 

He wants to ask Ninon the question which 
the whole of the fashionable world has been 
asking of late, “where Mademoiselle Ninon 
has been hiding herself?” She had disappéared_ 
from the Marais; her house in the Rue des 
Tournelles had been closed, and all visitors 
received from the persons in charge the same 
reply, “ Mademoiselle Ninon was away, and it 
was not known when she would return.” It 
was whispered about that she had retired to 
the convent of the Carmelites, previous to 
taking the veil. Few gave credence to this 
report ; those who believed they well under- 
‘stood her character, shook their heads and 
smiled. 
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“Tt was contrary to Ninon’s known prin- 
_ciples,” they said; “ principles founded on the 
philosophy of Montaigne, of whom, and his 
imitator, Charon, she was a constant and an 
ardent student.” 

Her devoted and life-long friend, St. 
‘Evremond, when questioned, replied gravely, 
‘“that a family affliction, which had deeply 
affected. Mademoiselle de Lenclos, had induced 
her to seclude herself for a time.” 

The reappearance of Ninon’s caléche on the 
Cours, caused as great a sensation as would that 
of some leader of fashion in “the drive,” or 
“the row,” after being mysteriously missing 
for a whole season. It was remarked too as 
in seme sort confirming St. Evremond’s ac- 
count, that, although dressed with her usual 
elegance, Mademoiselle Ninon was in mourning 
—deep mourning—rich black brocade, with 
narrow puflings of violet satin, and ruffles and 
Jichu of fine point lace. Her gloves were black, 
embroidered in violet and gold, with gold fringes 
at the top, and attached by gold tassels. She 
was enveloped in a kind of hood or mantilla of 
fine black taffetas, fringed with gold and em- 
broidered. A long string of pearls completed * 
her toilette; and it’ was generally agreetl that 
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Ninon” had never looked more distinguée, or 
more charming, though she was a little paler 
than usual. 

She had not abstained in her mourning from 
the use of rouge, which in those high-rouging 
days was frequently the mode in which fashion- 
able grief was displayed, for Ninon never wore 
rouge. Anne of Austria had rouged to excess 
until the death of Louis XIII., but had then 
discarded its use altogether. Many ladies were 
endeavouring, as was their duty, to follow her 
example ; but having dyed their skins yellow 
by long use of paint,-they now needed it to hide 
in some measure the defects it had caused. 
The bloom had temporarily faded from Ninon’s 
cheek from excessive grief for the death of her 
mother, to whom she was devotedly attached. 
But severe and extreme piety* had led 
Madame de Lenclos to separate herself from 
her daughter in order to spend the evening 
of her life in the austere practices of re- 
ligion. 

Ninon mourned her loss deeply, and some 
feeling of self-reproach led her to retire to a 

’ convent in the Faubourg St. Honoré, with the 
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intention of giving up the world. She declined 
to receive any of her friends, and only after re- 
peated entreaties and refusals, St. Evremond 
obtained permission to see her. He strove 
then to wean her from her purpose of adopting 
a course he believed she would repent of when 
the first anguish of grief had subsided; and at 
length prevailed on her to return to the world, 
which he felt persuaded was not yet altogether 
odious ,to her. 

Ninon de Lenclos, who, like Madeleine de 
Seudéry, lived through the greater part of the 
seventeenth century, represents, also like her, a 
‘phase of its society. Madame de Rambouillet, 
‘la Duchesse de Longueville, la Marquise de 
Sablé each in her sphere represents another, 

‘and each with a prevailing influence that led 
to the social supremacy of woinan in France. 
Ninon was not of obscure birth; her father 
was a man of fair property, and of some culture. 
His philosophical views he instilled into the 
mind of his daughter. Plato was his oracle, 
« and, together with Montaigne, became hers, 
Her mother, as a devotee, loved seclusion, but 
her father, well received himself, was able to 
introduce Ninon into the best society of the 
Marais and to the Rambouillet circle. She 
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‘was an only child, and the property she derived 

from her family, and which she came into posses- 
sion of at an early age, she managed with great 
ability and judgment. It enabled her to pur- 
chase a good house in the Rue des Tournelles 
(then one of the most frequented in Paris), 
and to live in comfort and ease—almost in 
affluence. 

Her education was far superior to that of 
most women of the time. Her mother would 
have had her brought up and taught-in a con- 
vent ; her father considered that ignorant nuns 
must be incompetent teachers, therefore gave 
her for instructors the best professors he could‘ 
obtain. She acquired Spanish and Italian, 
which then threatened to displace Frerfch ‘at 
the court, and was acquainted with the works- 
of the best writers in those languages, as well 
as in French. In dancing, the great accom- 
plishment of the day, she excelled, and she 
sang pleasingly to the accompaniment of her 
lute. Introduced at Rambouillet at about the 
age of seventeen (she was born in 1616), her 
acquirements, her liveliness, her bright, sunny 
_ temper, her ingenuous and amiable character, 
even more than her beauty, secured her at once 
many friends. 
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She may” have acquired there the “att of 
conversing well ;” for we are told of the bril- 
liancy of her conversational powers as well 
as of her exquisite manners and enchanting 
smile, her tact, and penetration into character. 
Her admiring biographer, M. de Brot, sums up 
her perfections in the words, “Femme inimitable 
en tout, et que sous le régne merveilleux de Louis 
XIV. jfixa les yeux des adorateurs du mérite dis- 
tingué.” Acting, however, on the principles of 
her favourite, Montaigne, who loved ease and 
independence, and was an enemy to all con- 
stfaint, she soon wearied of Rambouillet. She 
jiked its refinements, its elegant surroundings 
and amusements ; but characterized its learned 
discusgions as “érudition séche et stérile; and 
the sentimental servitude and chivalric gallantry 
“exacted by the ladies of the selon, bleu from their 
“amants inoffensifs” or humble servants, “les 
honnétes et galants hommes,” she termed “ affec- 
tations métaphysiques.” . 

The notions of the advanced ladies of the 
nineteenth century are in some respects those 
“professed by Ninon de Lenclos in the seven- 
teenth. “Je vois,” she said, “que les hommes 
nous ont chargé de ce quil a de plus frivole, 
et q“<wils se sont réservé le droit aux quélités 
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essentielles, C'est une injustice; de ce moment je 
me fais homme.” Thus emancipated, she opened 
a salon of her own. Unmeaning complinients, 
affected sentimentality, and long, pompous dis- 
sertations on Greek and Roman history, were 
prohibited there. A tone of good breeding 
was to prevail at her receptions; any breach 
of the manners of polite society excluded the 
offender. Conversation and music, the recita- 
tion of poems, the reading of new works, were 
to form the evening’s amusement, and wit, 
genius, and talent were peculiarly welcome to 
her. Her aim was to create a Rambouillet 
on a smaller scale, and to free it from the 
restraints imposed by etiquette which she con- 
sidered excessive and a barrier to enjoyment. 
Very soon no receptions were more nume- 
rously and brilliantly attended than Made: 
moiselle Ninon’s. Her natural grace and 
elegance, her unaffected charm of manner, her 
winning smile and gentle voice, were too 
often, perhaps, fatally captivating, but never 
failed immediately to interest in her favour 
all who obtained an introduction to her. 
Every writer of her day speaks of her in terms 
of admiration, not of her beauty only, but of 
the*qualities of her mind—her wit, her vivacity, 
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her intellect, her amiability, sincerity in friend- 
" ship, and kindness of heart. . 

The Abbé Gedouyn, the translator of Quin- 
tilidn and Pausanius, and the author of some 
severe strictures on Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” 
owed to Ninon’s encouragement of the talent 
she discerned in him the reputation -he ac- 
quired in his day? Gedouyn was chanoine of 
the Sainte Chapelle, and greatly devoted.to the 
study of the writers of antiquity. Ninon en- 
tered into this study with very great interest ; 
for Gedouyn traced in the mythological fables 
of Paganism emblenis of the operations of a 
Divine power and an admirable system of 
natural philosophy. These speculations fas- 
cinated the mind of Ninon ; she was prone to 
take up theories of this nature, and, tater on in 
her life, to reason and philosophize upon them, 
“Hl fallait Pentendre dogmatiser,” says Madame 
“de Sévigné. “C'dait une philosophe,” says 





another writer, “mais une philosophe tres 
aimable,” 

- Whatever were the errors of Ninon, she was 
certainly a remarkable woman, and a very dis- 
tinguished one in her day. The opulent society 
of the Marais, the rank and fashion of the cougt, 
the most celebrated of the. beaux esprits, Lit- 
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térateurs, poets, marshals of France, dignitaries 
of the Church, etc., met in her salons. Women - 
of the highest. rank formed part of her circle, 
and were on intimate terms with her. And 
why not? On the score of morals, the court 
of “la belle dame du Marais” could well bear 
comparison with the court of Anne of Austria ; 
while, in point of attractivenéss, the intellectual 
conversation and spirituel passe-temps of the 
society of the former were far above comparison 
with the dreary, idle gossip that formed the 
chief delight of the ignorant and indolent queen- 
. regent, and wearied the circle that assembled 
at the Palais Royal. - . 
No wonder that the sudden disappearance of 
such a luminary from its orbit should have 
caused a sensation in the world of fashion, or 
that its shining forth again in full splendour 
should have been hailed with intensest satis- 
faction. But Ninon did not immediately after 
leaving the convent re-open her “ painted 
saloon ;” her loss was too recent, her grief still 
too poignant. When she did so, an anecdote 
relates (anecdotes should always be received 
with suspicion) that the increase in her circle 
was so. great, owing to the numerous new in- 
troductions—or, as they should perhaps be 
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termed, presentations, for there was some éere- 

- moniousness observed on such occasions—that . 
much jealousy was felt in rival sulons, where 
there was, in consequence, a great falling off in 
the attendance. It was resolved to mention 
the circumstance to the queen. ‘‘ Cette Ninon,” 
she was told, “had, by her seductive arts, at- 
tracted to her house all the grands seigneurs of 
the court, and the most desirable partis in the 
kingdom. 

The queen-regent was shocked—nay, alarmed 
—to hear of the arts of “ the bewitching philo- 
sopher of the Marais;” for to her philosophy 
Meant diablerie, and her piety at once took 
fright. Immediately she despatched an officer 
of the‘guard, with an order to Ninon to retire 
4o a convent. She suggested that pf “Les filles 
repenties,” but conceded to her ‘the liberty of 
selection, The queen’s messenger was very 
graciously received by the culprit, who was 
surprised while dining with her friends, St. 
Evremond, Rochefoucauld (then Prince de 
~Marsillac), the young Huguenot Count de 
Coligny, Mdme. de la Sabligre, and Mdlle. de 
Scudéry. She ‘read the queen’s order to her 
guests, The gentlemen were indignant; the : 
ladies astonished and terrified. But NYnon, 
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treating the order as a jest, said “she was duly 
sensible of the honour conferred on her, and ‘ 
that she had no hesitation in selecting for “her 
retreat one of the pavilions and gardens of -the 
monastery of the ‘ Grands Chartreux,’* if her 
choice met with approval.” 

The officer, presuming on the general affability, 
and not infrequent undignified familiarity of 
the queen, ventured to repeat, with a smile, 
Mademoiselle Ninon’s exact reply. But Anne 
was horrified, and exclaimed angrily, “Le 
monastére des Grands Chartreux ! mats, la vil- 
aine !” 

The captain of les gardes, M. de Gentaut, 
who was a friend of Ninon, perceiving that the 
queen was really displeased, stepped forward 
and assured, her that ‘Mademoiselle de Len, 
clos’ answer could have been no message in- 
tended for her majesty. It was mere badinage, 
in reply to an order she probably had. treated 
as a joke, as she was a lady held in great con- 
sideration, and deservedly so, from her many 
attractions and estimable qualities.” x 


* This monastery occupied an immense extent of ground. 
Tts founder was St. Louis. Each monk had a‘separate pavilion, 
which, with the numerous outbuildings of the monastery, the 
extensive gardens, and spacious church, formed almost a small 
town. The space is now covered with houses and streets. 
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The testimony of M. de Gentaut ts eae 
firmed by M. de Voiture and other gentlemen 
who were present, and a few of the ladies. The 
queen, who had begun to fear that she would 
be troubled to take further steps in the matter, 
lent a gracious and willing ear to the praises of 
Ninon, complaining only of having been impor- 
tuned by the critilleries of the envious to offer - 
an affront to a lady of such very high merit—a 
lady possessing the esteem of “les plus grands 
seigneurs de la cour, and even honoured with 
y 2 friendship of the severely virtuous Due 

’"Enghien, the cynical Prince de Marsillac 
‘(then in great favour with Anne), and, above 
. all, by that of M. de Voiture and the learned 
ladies of the “ société polie de  Hétel de Ram- 
‘ouillet.” And so Ninon receiveé no further 
order to “go to a nunnery—go.” “ Le moyen,” 
says Madame de Sévigné, on another and later 
occasion, “de wétre pas flattce de l'estime de M. 
le Prince, @autant plus qil ne la jette pas & la 
téte des dames.” 
~ Another circumstance also-told greatly with 
the queen in favour of Ninon. It was known 
that she had long set her heart on converting 
her Huguenot lover, De Coligny. Ange of 
Austria, of course, attributed this to religious 
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zeal; but, unfortunately, Ninon would have 
been satisfied with his formal abjuration -of 
Protestantism, without any real renunciation 
of faith in its doctrines. Coligny was ambitious, 
and that opportunities of distinguishing himself 
might more readily be afforded him, she em- 
ployed all her powers of persuasion to draw 
him into ‘the flock of “the faithful.” She did 
not prevail, perhaps because she argued in 
favour of disingénuousness and against her own. 
principles; ‘for, according to her guiding system 
of philosophy, she: “professed to hold falsehood 
and: ‘deceit in abhorrence. She, however, gained. 
with’ the. queen some additional credit- Which 
probably ‘she would have been unwilling herself 
to aceept—for- her ‘attempt to convert’ Coligny, 
whom her mijesty pitied for his blindness and 
obstinacy. 











CHAPTER XXII. 


The Convent of Val’Profond—The Abbey of Val de Grace.— 
Mansard’s Original Design.—Education of the Young 
Princes—Lamothe Le Vayer.—A Princely Education.— 
Two Terrible Turks.—The Duties of Piety.—The Royal 
Brothers.—The Court at Fontainebleau.—The Swedish 
Ambassador.—The Daughier of the “Ice-King.”-- Cartesian 
Philosophy.—The Ambassador Perplexed,-His Troubled 
Spirit Soothed. 


SJ]OON after Anne of Austria had aban-. 
doned the Louvre, and made the 
Palais Royal her residence, she set 
about the accomplishment of ber vow to found 
a religious house as a thank-offering to God for 
the birth of a son. She had already established, — 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques, the Benedictine 
nuns of the convent of Val Profond ; but as the 
sympathy of Louis XIII. was not with her. in 
her project, its full realization was necessarily 
deferred. The original plans for the magnificent 
church and abbey of Val de Grace were pre-_ 
pared by Francois Mansard, under_ whose 
superintendence the building was begun. Louis . 
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XIV. ‘aid the first stone of the church’ He 
was seven years old when this, his first public 
act, was performed. Some cabal against 
Mansard caused him to discontinue the work ; 
alterations were introduced into his designs, and 
four other architects completed the edifice. The 
whole of the elaborate decorations had-reference 
to the birth of Christ, and wére intended to 
gonvey allusions to that of Louis XIV. The 
fresco paintings of the cupola were by Mignard. 
They contain two hundred figures, representing 
the various orders of saints adoring the Trinity, 
and, in the midst, the queen and St. Louis 
offering to the Deity the model of the church of 
Val de Grace. 

The paintings of the communion chapel were 
by Philippe de Champagne. The magnificent 
sculptures of the dome were by Michel Anguier, 
an artist of great talent. The French excelled 
in sculpture, as the beautiful work of the Six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in the Louvre, 
attests, and that still existing in churches, in 
the few remaining hétels of the noblesse, and 

seven here and there in some house of less pre- 
tensions, which has hitherto wholly, or in part, 
“escaped destruction. The celebrated group of 
“La Crache,” now in the church of St. Roch, ; 
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belonged to the church of Val de Grace; it 
stood under the baldachin, and was considered 
the chef-dauvre of the sculptor, Francois 
Anguier. This beautiful church was used as a 
warehouse from the time of the revolution until 
1826 ; the abbey was transformed into a mili- 
tary hospital.  Frangois Mansard, its first 
architect, on being deprived of the superin.; 
tendence of the building of the edifice, erected 


for M. de Guénégaud, at his Chateau de Fresne, 


a small chapel, a bijou of its kind, representing, 


in miniature, the original design of the church 


‘of Val de Grace. 

thank-offering to God was rapidly advancing 

towatds completion, the child whose birth had 
+ called forth this pious gratitude yas growing up 
neglected and ignorant. Education of some 
kind was needful for the king and his brother, 
and this caused her very great embarrassment. 
While infants, she had expressed an intention 
of having them “instructed in every science ;” 
a few years later she was in doubt whether the 
sciences were an appropriate study for princes, 
and was inclined to think Latin more worthy 


a 


the attention of youthful royalty. History, or ™ 


) geography, she had no idea of herself; it there- 


But while Anne of Austria’s sumptuous: 
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fore never occurred to her that it was neédful to 
burden the brain, or weary attention, by acquir- 
ing the knowledge of any history except the 
historiettes and intrigues of the court. She 
believed that Mazarin was, of all men in Europe, 
the most able, the most learned, and the most, 
spirituel; therefore, the most competent to 

decide on the course of study best adapted for 
her sons. To his tender mercies, therefore, she 
left them. 

Mazarin chose first, for the post of governor 
to the young king, the Marquis de Villeroi. 
He had held high command in the army, was 
‘supposed to be well acquainted with the interior” 
condition of the kingdom—knowledge then pos- 
sessed but by few—and to have some 4bility 
as a statesman. Villeroi desired the rank of 
Maréchal de France, and received it, together 
with his appointment of governor. It was not, 
however, for his merits that it was conferred, 
but to ensure his acquiescence in the views of . 
Mazarin. For preceptor, he selected Beaumont 
de Péréfixe, Archbishop of Paris, and the author - 
of the most attractively written life extant of 
Henry IV. It was intended for the edification 
of his pupil, and is a pleasing but fanciful por- . 
trait “of the dissolute monarch, the roistering- 
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vaurien, whose failings, if, according to thé arch- 
bishop, he had any, were but “les fasblerses aun 
homme aimable.” 

- As the duties of M. de Péréfixe were almost 
nominal, the young king received for the first 
year such casual instruction as M. Lamothe Le 
Vayer, who had been named preceptor to 
Philippe, the king’s brother, had inclination or 
time to impart to him. Le Vayer was a man 
of much talent, engaged in abstruse literary and 
scientific studies. Among the learned he gained 
some reputation by his work on “ La vertu des 
Paiens,” in which he strove to confute the 
idea, then prevalent, that the morality of the — 
modern, or Christian world, was of a higher 
tone than that which predominated amongst the 
pagan nations of antiquity—a task of no great 


. difficulty then, or even in this Virtuous age, one 


would imagine. 

Le Vayer soon discovered that Louis was 
far less intelligent than his younger brother 
Philippe, and, on the education of the former 
being transferred to the charge of another pre- 
ceptor, was disposed really to interest himself 
in developing the talent he believed he had dis?” 
cerned in his youthful pupil. But the watchfub 
eye of Mazarin was upon him. The rus¢ 
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cardinal’s design was that both brothers should - 
receive “a princely education.” That of the 
one destined to ascend the throne was to be 
“monarchical and Catholic ;” which meant that, 
before all things, it was to be constantly im- 
pressed upon him that he was a king, therefore 
“a being essentially superior to other men.” 
“ Qwil doit avoir pour but la gloire et pour moyen 
la force; que la nation réside toute entizre dans 
la personne du monarque ; que les sujets doivent 
obéir suns contréler les décrets du roi,” ete. 

“What could you be thinking of,” gaid 
Mazarin to Le Vayer, “when you proposed to ° 
make a clever man of the king’s brother? If 
he had more learning than the king, would he 
not be able often to put him to the blush, ‘and 
would he then be disposed to obey him ?” 

Such are the base and narrow views attributed 
to Mazarin, and the conduct of the king and his 
brother in manhood was the natural result of 
such a system. Villeroi, when he became 
thoroughly initiated into Mazarin’s views, ex- 
pressed much regret that he had not sooner 
been aware of them, and is said to have endea- 
voured, in some measure, to counteract them by 
‘Sagaging the young king in cénversation, and 
in that’way interesting him in things it was 
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desirable he should be instructed in. ® The 
princes were not even taught to read until 
they had become so thoroughly idle and indis- 
posed for study that there was no longer any 
fear of their using such knowledge to acquire 
information for themselves. They were left 
entirely to the charge of sub-tutors, who, to 
every remark on the backwardness or idleness 
of these children, were always able to reply that 
“the Superior,” Mazarin, “reserved to himself 
the right of regulating the course of studies to 
be pursued by their royal pupils.” A transla- 
tion of Czesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” and another 
‘of Florus, were published in the names of the 
king and Philippe d’Orleans, though neither of 
them understood a word of Latin, nor scarcely 
,could write his own name. Both, then, read 
French with difficulty, and orthography was 
never mastered by Louis XIV. 

They both acquired the worst habits, from 
associating with the lowest servants of the 
household—pilfering, scratching, fighting, lying, 
_and using gross language ; Philippe being by 
no means an obedient subject, in his youth, to 
his high and mighty brother. The education of 
un grand scigneur was then comprised in danc- 
ing, riding, and.fencing. If he knew anything 
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more, he owed it generally to a natural pent for * 


the acquirement of knowledge, rather than to 
facilities afforded him for obtaining it. Learn- 
ing was for the canuaille, as “la grande reine” 
was pleased to call the lawyers, the magistrates, 
and others to whom a course of study at the 
university or colleges was necessary. Hence 
the contempt so long felt by the empty-headed 
grandees for men of letters, and which the 
Marquise de Rambouillet helped to abolish. 
Anne of Austria was fond of her children, 
and proud of their aptitude in acquiring the 
accomplishments befitting les beaux cavaliers, 
for they could ride and dance already, and were- 
anxious to have the foils in their hands. Louis 
was her favourite, as the inheritor of the ‘right 
divine.” She herself instructed him in the 


duties of piety, showed him her collection of. 


reliques, explained whence they came, their 
value in the sight of Heaven, and the benefits 
innumerable they brought down on their pés- 
sessor ; knowledge which she believed to be of 
far greater importance to him than any that a 


preceptor or tutor could impart. He learned’ 


very early the etiquette of the court, the pro 
found homage due to his own sacred little 
person, and was initiated betimes into the cere- 
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Monies of “the public toilette,” by being in- 
vested with the privilege of presenting the 
queen’s chemise. When he left the royal pre- 
sence, he joined his brother, even more neglected 
than himself, and together they made a raid 
on the cupboards and store-rooms, and stole 
cakes, sweets, etc., which they ate in secret, 
observing, doubtless, no etiquette or ceremony 
whatever while enjoying the fruits of their joint 
petty larceny. Thus these young princes grew 
up like plants running to seed, without care or 
culture, for no moral restraints were imposed on 
them, no moral principles inculcated; but, on 

sthe contrary, every effort was made by the 
myrmidons of Mazarin to destroy any germ. of 
good that might appear in them, and to implant 
evil in its stead. 

The queen-regent’s infatuation for Mazarin 
cost her the good opinion of the people, and her 
excessive anxiety to make him popular had but 
the effect of intensifying the ill-feeling with 
which they already regarded him. There were 

,8igns of France being ill at ease under the rule 
of one who was often called “le serpent qui 
avait succédé aw tigre ;” there were indications. 
in another country of a people being roused 
to rebellion by tyranny, and a threatenint of 
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revolt against the oppression of rulers beéoming - 
epidemic in Europe. This was displeasing to 
Anne; it occasioned anxiety, disturbed the even 
tenour of her life. All had gone smoothly sinee 
her accession to power ; life had glided on, day 
succeeded day in a delightfully pleasant if some- 
what monotonous round. She resolved to change 
the scene, and to seek undisturbed quiet at 
Fontainebleau. 

The principal change in the daily programme 
was that the queen and the ladies and gentlemen 
of her court and household, after promenading 
in the sand and dust of the forest, spent a few 
hours in the shallow part of the Seime. The” 
princes and their governor were of the party— 
“La modestie,” says Madame de Motteville, 
ny était nullement blessée’—for both ladies and- 
gentlemen wore grey linen chemises reaching to 
the ground. They chatted and promenaded, 
the conversation being “gaze et libre,” while the 
more lively of the party danced and sang. . 

The Comte de la Gardie, the ambassador of 
Queen Christina, followed or accompanied the. 
conrt to Fontainebleau. He appears to have 

taken with him a new state carriage which 
' Christina had. ordered from the king’s coach- 
builder in Paris; and while the bathers were, 
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‘engage in their frolics in the water, M. de la 
Gardie favoured them with a grand spectacle on 
the banks of the river. The Swedish queen's 
coach, in all the splendour of new velvet, gold 
and silver fringes and embroidery, and drayn 
by six richly caparisoned horses, attended by 
twelve pages in black and yellow silver-laced 
liveries, went trotting up and down, followed by 
the ambassador himself, in an equipage scarcely 
less splendid than that of his royal mistress. 
Two portly coachmen, to match the size of the 
carriages, as well as numerous attendants, on 
, foot, in the orange and silver liveries of the 
“court,completed this effective and splendid “ turn 
out.” Jt gave the spectators a high idea, of the 
grandéur and state of Christina of Sweden. 
Christina, then in her twentieth year, was 
celebrated throughout Europe for her learning ; 
all the heroic virtues of the illustrious women 
of antiquity were also attributed to her, so that 
her ambassador was readily believed when he 
proceeded to descant on her extraordinary attain- 
sments and virtues, as surpassing all that renown’ 
had spread abroad concerning them. De la 
Gardie was himself a personage of unusually 
lofty pretensions. Christina, in opposition to 
the advice and entreaties of Oxenstierna, had put 
20-—-2 
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the country to an inconvenient and unnétessary- 


expense in sending a splendid embassy to France, 
and, at the head of it, with princely appoint- 
ments, this favourite, whom alone she thought 
worthy of representing a royal mistress so dis- 
tinguished. 

“Instead of making men die of love for her,. 
as she might have done,” so the count told the 

bance upen and her ladies, “she made them 

ready to hang themselves with shame and dis- 
gust when, bowing before the might of her 
masculine intellect, they were compelled to con- 
fess what poor weak OPSRINTS, in comparison | 
with her, they were.” This account of the” 
daughter of the “great Ice-king” was received 
by the fair dames the ambassador addtessed 
with profound awe and respect. He told theme 
further, that the Swedish queen had fully con- 
sidered Descartes’ system of philosophy and 
could not give it her approval. 

This astonished the queen-regent; she ex- _ 
pressed much surprise and even some regret to. 
hear it. She, however, knew nothing of Des-- 
cartes or his system; his philosophy was not 
the rage of the salous until several years later, 
and at the time referred to only some especially 
philosophical bleue belle of the Rambouillet, 
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-cirele gould have been interested’ in it or pro- 
fesaed herself a Cartesienne. But Anne had 
heard of another celebrated lady to whom had 
been applied the term “learned and amiable 
philosopher”—a lady who, while willingly re- 
ceiving homage to her intellect, did not forbid 
lovers to die for her. The most distinguished 
of the grands seiyneurs and grandes dames of the 
court had but lately sung in chorus the praises 
of this “amiable philosopher,” and—as the 
queen remembered with satisfaction—prevented 
some indignity from being offered to her. 

» Now Anne of Austria felt no sympathy what- 
ever with the severity which the Swedish am- 
bassador attributed to his queen as a merit ; and 
on learning further that there was a system of 

: philosophy to which Christina took objection, 
she very naturally thought she discovered in 
that the cause of her hardness of heart, and that, 
therefore, it was much to be lamented. De la 
Gardie, not comprehending the queen’s allusions, 
began to explain the views of Descartes, in order 
to justify Christina—his argument being as in- 
telligible to the queen as a discourse in Hebrew 
or Greek. If etiquette had permitted, both she ‘ 
and her ladies would have yawned outright, .so 
frightfully did lie weary them. And what Yeally 
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would have been the consequence, Heaven only - 
knows—for the young count was mercilessly * 
in earnest, and denounced with much energy 
Descartes’ limited range of ideas—his too ex- 
clusive spirit—his intolerance of discussion—his 
précipitation and presumption—his extremely 
vague and abstract principles, and so forth— 
had not Anne raised her eyes to the timepiece 
that crowned the high Venetian cabinet before 
which De la Gardie was standing. The queen 
perceived that the hour for retiring to her oratory 
had arrived, and no amusements, or even the 
‘ost important affairs of state—could her pre- 
sence have had any influence on them—were” 
allowed to interfere with her stated times for 
devotion. She rose—De la Gardie understood 
the signal. In her usual affable manner, she. 
thanked him for the “amusement he had afforded 
her,” adding, with a smile, that he had “quite 
convinced her that philosophy was, after all that 
could be said in its favour, but a dreary thing _ 
indeed.” 
The young ambassador bowed low, very low, . 
to hide a certain confusion of face, and as Anne, 
* followed by her ladies, passed to her oratory, hé 
** slowly withdrew—perplexed and annoyed at the 
sarcastic tone, as he conceived, of the queen’s ' 
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- remarks. The more his thoughts dwelt dn the 
subject, the more he was troubled in spirit. He 
felt that either his own or his royal mistress’s 
superlative merit was not duly appreciated at 
the French court, and that it would be well to 
request his recall. He was mistaken, at léast_ 
so far as Christina was concerned--she had to 
appear in person to dispel the prestige her name 
had acquired in France, and to prove how un- 
certain, how little to be relied upon, are the 
sounds given forth by the trumpet of renown, 

Christina had written a letter to the queen- 
regent, in.French; another to the cardinal 

* minister ; and a third to Monsieur le Duc d’Or- 
leans. The sentiments she expressed towards 
Frante had given great satisfaction, and her 

» favility in the use of a foreign tongue had been 
the subject of much encomium and compliment. 

* De la Gardie’s equanimity was restored, and he 
reported to his sovereign the high esteem with 
which her exalted character and marvellous 
abilities were regarded at the French court. 
Fétes, balls, and banquets had been given in her 
honour. One thing, however, he was fain to 
confess—the queen-regent held opinions which 
appeared to him to be very erroneous on the 

, subject of the Cartesian philosophy. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Musical Art in its Infancy.—The Band of Les Mousquetaires.—— 
A Promenade Concert.—Celebrities of the Court.—-De la 
Rochefoucauld.—_The French Navy.—Les Beaux Mous- 
quetaires.—Le Comte de Coligny. 


T the period we are writing of, music 
as an art was in its infancy in France. 7 
The voice of Angélique Paulet may 
have had fatal effects on envious nightingales ; 
it may have filled other listeners with wonder 
and delight, as its thrilling tones lent beauty to.“ 
some simple French or Spunish air, supported, 
‘or rather accompanied, by the tinkling of the’ 
graceful and pretty, but feeble lute—for this was 
the highest effort of musical art then attained 
in the salons, and to have accomplished so much 
was to enjoy, as she did; social reputation as a ° 
» musician. The théorbe was merely a lute of 

a larger size, and was sometimes used with the 
violing, which were greatly ia request, to play 
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lively atrs to give animation to the ballets then 
in vogue, and in which there was as much act- 
ing as dancing. Liulli was still in his native 
Florence, whence soon after, at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, he was brought to France by 
the Chevalier de Guise, whom Mademoiselle*de 
Montpensier had asked to find her an Italian 
page. pe 
Military music one can scarcely imagine to — 
have been very inspiriting. “The music of a 
march,” it is probable, shed little, if any, “joy 
on duty.” We indeed hear of the Duc 
«d’Enghien, when about to besiege Lerida, open- 
‘ing the trenches to the accompaniment of a 
band of violins, and we are at once transported, 
in faxfey, to the bloodless scene of some operatic 
-cotnbat, rather than to the scene of war's alarms, 
and the din of real battle. But who has not 
heard of “les beaux mousquetaires”—“ mous- 
quetaires noirs; mousquetaires gris; mousque-— 
taires de la reine”? These “crack corps” were 
chiefly composed of very fine gentlemen, but, 
as a rule, un peu mauvais swjets. They were as 
exclusive as the famous 10th—-“ they didn’t 
dance.” But they had a band of cymbals and 
trumpets. Therg is a sort of roughness and 
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clang to the delicate ear even in the name of 
those instruments, and a band of such music 
would seem to be more likely to excite, than to 
“soothe the savage breast.” Yet the gallant. 
mousquetaires not unfrequently sent their band 
to’ the gardens of La Place Royale, to give 
pleasure to the many bright stars of fashion and 
beauty who resided in that ‘favourite locale. 
And in skilful hands the sounds produced by 
cymbals and trumpets may be so modulated 
as to produce a pleasing effect. 

At all events, they pleased the fair dames of 
that day, and whenever these concerts toolc 
place, the gardens were thronged. What a” 
pretty and picturesque scene to look down upon 
from one of the broad balconies of the Place ! 
What a display of feathers and lace, long strifigse 
of unwrought pearls, and silken stuffs! what a 
variety of colours, bright as the flowers in the 
parterres! How graceful the hoods and hongre- 
lines, and what elaborate coiffures! All those . 
frizzings , and eurlings, rouleaux, ribands, and 
lappets must need much time and skill to erect» 
and rightly arrange. But time was of small ac- 

‘ count then. Dressing and gambling, and being 
“adored comprised the whole duty of woman, 
and ‘here was plenty of time for that. , The 
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. dresses are really superb. “Les dames de 
qualité,” says Sauval, “spend more in gloves 
and fans and trimmings, and such like galan- 
tertes, than foreign princesses expend on them- 
selves and their whole household.” 

All the celebrities of the court might be sten 
promenading in the Place Royale when the 
mousquetaire cymbals and trumpets performed. 
There is Madame la Princesse, more haughty 
than ever, and the hero of Rocroi at her side ; 
there the beautiful Madame de Longueville, 
with the Comte de Coligny—Ninon’s cher ami— 

-in assiduous attendance upon her. This excites 

* much notice and comment, and many significant 
glances are exchanged amongst the ladies. 
There, sauntering together, are the Duchess 
de Montbazon and her humble servant, the 
Duke de Longueville ; the Marquise de Sablé, 
too, and her friend De la Rochefoucauld. She 
is building a house for herself within the pre- 
cincts of Port Royal; by no means to retire 
from the world, but to enjoy society or to 
devote herself to religion, just as shé may feel 
inclined. She has many habits and traits of 
character in common with the queen ; she is‘ 
desperately idle, has an excellent appetite, and‘ 
is fond of pampering it, and, like Ame of 
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Austria, thinks that “la belle galanter®” and 
devotion should walk hand-in-hand; but she 
has had more education than the queen, and is 
fond of literary society. She is distinguished 
for “les belles maniéres,” and is especially 
préne to construct “ maximes et pensées.” 

La Rochefoucauld looks as if he were not 
well pleased; he has a surly‘air. St. Simon 
has told us that a morose, proud temper was a 
characteristic of his family. Just now he may 
be excused, for he has reason to be displeased 
with the queen, towards whom both he and 
Beaufort-Venddme were inclined to display- 
much chivalric devotion. But the cardinal 
stepped in and prevented Anne from fulfilling 
tha promises she had made of giving La Roche- 
foucauld the governorship of Normandy. She. 
looked coldly on him, too ; no longer bestowed 
on him one of those smiles that Madame de 
Motteville tells us were so irresistible. La 
Rochefoucauld resented this treatment,’ and 
joined “ Les Importants,” the party opposed 
to Mazarin. Beaufort was the chief of this- 
party. He had desired to be placed at the head 
of the admiralty. The cardinal refused to 
gratify him ; he thought him incompetent, and 
disliked him for his. popularity ; generally, too, 
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the duke was considered fit only to play the 
part of “un héros de thédtre.” But as the 
entire French navy then consisted of but two 
or- three rotten vessels, no great ability was 
needed to direct that department of * the 
state. Beaufort was indignant, and became 
the cardinal’s enemy. 

But look once more at the company. There 
is Mademoiselle Ninon, and she is escorted by 
her friend St. Evremond and a dashing mous- 
quetaire noir. She wears a violet dress with a 
woven-in pattern of black and gold. France 
shad begun’ to be famous for those thick rich 

silks, Several of these mousquetaires have 
ridden up to join the gay throng from their 
‘parratks, or hdtel, as it is called, on the road 
atoeCharenton, just beyond the Bastille. They 
leave their horses and their large riding-cloaks 
—-which cover up their horses as well as them- 
selves—with their servants, who wait their 
return outside on the Place. Nearly the whole of 
the mousquetaire corps are Gascons and cadets 
of good family; for im Gascony the younger 
sons have to seek their fortune in the world. 
They are a dashing set of men, rather boastful 
in Gascon fashion, fond of vaunting their 
prowess, and success in sunning themselves in 
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the light of bright eyes and ladies’ smiles ; bué. 
they are overflowing with valour, are génerally 
good-tempered, and bear a resemblance—more 
or less marked—to the popular Gascon king. - 
They wear black or grey short coats, a large 
eréss on the breastplate, like the ancient 
Templars, felt, hats with a flying plume, wide 
pantaloons, with high wrinkléd leather boots 
and large brass spurs. They are extremely 
well lodged in a spacious hétel with fine gar- 
dens and ample stabling. It has a fencing 
saloon, a riding-house, and a cour dhonneur. 
They are favourites—very great favourites—in- 
this fashionable faubourg of the Marais ; and it* 
is not without reason they bear themselves 


" with that jaunty air you may remark as they 


join the beau monde in the garden, and lift. 
their plumed hats with that self-assured smile 


to the brightest belles, seeming to ask—with no 


doubt of the reply—“ Are we not charming 


‘fellows ?” 


The trumpets and cymbals have come to the 
end of their programme, and the company begin 
to disperse. The princes D’Enghien and De 
Conti have decamped with their mother ‘and 


“sister. Young De Coligny passes over to say 


a few words to Mademoiselle Ninon, who ig not 
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the least in the world displeased that he” has 
transferted his attentions to the beautiful 
duchess, though she knows he has lately ob- 
tained leave to sigh at her feet “en galant et 
honnéte homme.” He excuses himself for not 
joining her sooner, but with a gay yet som®- 
what derisive laugh, she “bids him go lie at the 
feet of his duchess, and sigh there, and die 
there, too, if he choose.” Her caléche drives up ; 
St. Evremond and her mousquetaire friend hand 
her in. Coligny follows in the train of Madame 
de Montbazon, who lives in the Place Royale, 
and with whom many of the promenaders have 
‘returned, to converse, play picquet, and amuse 
themselves during the rest of the afternoon. 
Poor @oligny ! and he really has to die for his 
guohess, Alas! that the musical comedietta of 
the morning should result in a tragedy. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Mysterious Billets-doux.—To Whom do they Belong ?— 
Rival Belles—A Tale of Turpitude—The Lover and 
the Husband.—Public Apology Demanded.—Difficult 
Diplomacy.—A Doubtful Peace—Dispersion of - “Les 
Importants.”—Coligny Challenges De Guise.—A , Duel 
on the Place Royale.—Death of De Coligny. — Argentan: 
et Ismanie.”—Triste Renown of the Duchess. 


HE young Count de Coligny remainede 
but a short time in the salons of the 
Duchess de Montbazon. Soom after 

his ae a lady of the company picked,up, 

two letters that were lying on the floor, and 
handed them to the duchess. They were with- 
out either signature or address, were written in 

a feminine hand, and pyoved to be love-letters, 

rather impassioned in style, for the duchess. 

made no scruple of reading them for the general, 
amusement of the guests. Curiosity was piqued. 

» Who could have written them?’ “Who vas. 

’ the recipient ?” ‘“ Had any of the company who 

entered with her left the Hétel ?” Several had 
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‘left. ,“ But the last to leave,” exclaits the 


duchess with unconcealed delight, “was Maurice 
de Coligny.” “ Unawares he must have let them 
fall from his pocket,” says another. “To whom 
could they belong but Maurice?” cry two or 
three voices in chorus. “They are his, I*am 
certain ; but who is the writer ?” says Madame 
de Montbazon; malignantly, and almost in a 
whisper, as she casts her eyes searchingly 
round the salon. The Duke, de Longueville 
happens to be absent, which is rather unusual, 
so persistently does he haunt the Hotel de 
Montbazon. 

The duchess, therefore, in a tone intended to 
suggest rather than to assert, says, “La belle 
des belles?” The sympathizing grandes dames 
smile significantly their assent-—-a smile difficult 
indeed to describe, but one readily imagined by 
all women who have been present (and where 
is the woman who has not?) when an absent 
acquaintance, or friend, if you will, of whom a 
little jealousy was felt, has been maligned. 

Madame de Montbazon had been jealous of 
the young Duchess de Longueville from the 
time that her marriage was first announced@ 
with the duke, though he had made no effort* 
tosbreak from the ehains‘in which she stil} held 
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him. “She believed that all the beauty of the 
court paled before her own; but to her secret 
horrer she was verging on that period of life 
the French are pleased to stigmatize as the 
“terrible quarantaine.” Her possible rival was 
‘yet in her teens, and this was not a pleasant 
thought to her. When she heard that small- 
pox had attacked the beautiful bride, she looked 
anxiously for her reappearance in society, not 
doubting but that the name so generally given 
to her of “ la belle des belles” could no longexabe 
applied, except derisively. How then wat_she 
mortified when compelled to acknowledge that 
the dreaded scourge of beauty had swept over 
her rival’s lovely face without leaving a trace 
or an impress discernible, even to her search- 
ing eyes. But her faithful cigisbeo continued. 
unswervingly to dance attendance upon her, 
Which might have been gratifying had not 
the young duchess—while ‘showing utter indif-. 
ference to it—maintained her “grande réputa- 
tion de vertu et de sagesse.” ; 

Madame de Montbazon was not of the Ram- 
bouillet circle, but she well understood the 
theory of the “amour chevalresque,” 


“En ciel un Dieu, 
En terre une déesse,” 
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* and thad “ ie a et pani te hommes” ‘Were 
merely “amants inoffensifs,” illustrative of the 
idea, gaining inereased prevalence ‘in polite 
French society, that woman was a superior 

: being, to whom the homage of respectful ad- 
miration was to be unceasingly offered. The 
letters that had fallen into her hands breathed 
a different spirit from that permitted to the 
high-flown chivalry in vogue. They were com- 
promising to the writer, and the writer, it was 
bolddy asserted in all the salons of the party 

“des importants,” was the Duchess de Longue- 
ville. As the story travelled from selon to salon 
vf the Place Royale to the court, it became 
a terrible tale of turpitude, all malignant sus- 

" picions and suggestions caught up on its course 
Deing added to it as ascertained facts. , 

When the letters were found, the real cul- 
prits, Madame de Fouquerelles and the beat 

‘ Marquis de Maulemont, were present. ‘The 
latter dared not claim them, and acknowledge 
that he had just then carclessly dropped them. 
Tt would have compromised the lady, who was 
in a dreadful fright lest her handwriting should 
be recognized. The marquis, however, confided 
his secret to La Rochefoucauld, who had some 
influence with Madame de Montbazon. Having 
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assured her that an éclat was imminent that 
would have unpleasant results for herself, as 
it eould be proved beyond doubt that neither 
the, duchess nor Coligny had aught to -do 
with the Ictters, La Rochefoucauld begged 
her earncstly to place them in his hands. 
Alarmed on her own account, she entrusted them 
to him. They were then shown to the Prince 
and Princess de Condé and. their sons; to the 
Duc de Longueville, Madame de Rambouillet, 
Madame de Sablé, and, last of all, to the queen, 
in whose presence, the innocence of the young 
duchess being fully recognized, the letters were 
burnt—greatly to the relief of Madame de Fou 
querelles and her lover, who had suffered agony _ 
of mind from fear of detection, and wete well 
content to leave the innocent to- bear he 
ignominy they had escaped. ; 

“The duke, desirous of sparing annoyance to- 
his mistress at the expense of his wife’s reputa- 
tion, advised that no further steps should be 
taken in the matter. Madame la Princesse and 
acr sons were not so leniently disposed. The 
reparation, they said, must be as public as the 
offence, and the family must withdraw from the 
court if the queen and her minister did not 


undertake to avenge their injured honour. 
- 
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-“ Were the feelings of the granddaughter ofa 


cook to be put in comparison with the honour 
of a princess of the blood!’ The “importagts,” 
however, headed by the Duke de Guise, en- 
deavoured to dissuade the queen from yielding 
to the Condé party. . The Duchesse de Chtv- 
reuse, step-daughter of Madame de Montbazon, 
supported the claim of the princess, reminding 
Anne of her services to her when her own 
honour was called in question. The queen 
hesitated; but Mazarin could not afford to 
make enemies of the hero of Rocroi and his 


family. His opinion was favourable to them, 
* and was, of course, law to the queen. 


2 


> 


The Duchesse de Longueville, when this un- 
expected storm broke over her, retired to a 
cduntry house belonging to the family, at La 
Barre, a short distance from Paris, to hide from 
the world her grief and vexation. There the 
queen visited her, and consoled her with pro- 
mises of protection and satisfaction for the in- 
sult she had received. 

All the finesse of the cardinal, and the skill of 
that practised intrigante the Duchesse de Chév- 
reuse, were exerted to prepare satisfactorily the* 
apology, and the harangue that was to form the* 
reply. It taxed their powers to the utmost. 


7 
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Every word underwent a long discussion before 

they agreed to accept or reject it. No public 

act,involving the fate of nations ever needed 

for its satisfactory adjustment more skilful diplo- 

macy. And the cardinal at the same time was 

déding his utmost to induce the opposing parties 

to come to a private explanation and arrange- 

ment. In vain he employed his winning tongue 

to induce one side to acknowledge too much, 

the other to accept too little. Again he and 

Madame de Chévreuse, with as much assiduity 

as if their own welfare and the happiness of 

their lives depended upon it, applied themselves” 
to the task of arranging a peace on terms that” 
should gain the approval of their clients. 

- At last a form was produced. The queen 

insisted on its acceptance. Madame de Mofit-+ 
bazon was to go to the Hotel de Condé, and 

there, in the presence of the whole Condé 

family and their intimate friends, was to pro- 

test that “she had never for one moment given 

any credit to what had been said respecting . 
the letters and their supposed writer. The 
virtuous life of the Duchess de Longueville was 

so well known to her, that she could only at- 

tribute the slander to les méchants esprits.” 

That’ she might omit no word ‘of this aliort 
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- addres’, it was written, and, to refresh her 
memory if necessary, attached.to her fan. She 
chose to, read it, and in so haughty a magner, 
and with an expression so satirical, that the 
princess felt more offended than satisfied by it. 
She also omitted to address the princes? as 
“Madame.” The cardinal being present at this 
scene as witness on the part of the queen- 
regent, insisted, the princess having complained, 
that Madame de Montbazon should re-corh- 
mence the address and go through it again; 
which accordingly was done, though with con- 
siderable reluctance on the part of the culprit. 

Few could surpass the Princess de Condé in 
haughtiness, and in her most crushing manner 
she ?eplied : “ Madame, I accept willingly your 
assurance that you have had no part whatever 
in those malicious reports lately circulated ; de 
ferring in this matter to the commands laid 
upon me by the queen.” _ The princess also 
obtained the queen’s permission to refrain from 

-appearing at any place, on any occasion, 
when the Duchess de Montbazon was present. 
But the duchess sought every opportunity of 
appearing publicly where she knew the princess 
was likely to be, and refused to leave the Jardin 
de, Renaud when a private request that she 
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would do so was sent to her by the equeen. - 
The consequence was a letter from the minister, 
signed by the young king, ordering Madame d 
Montbazon to quit Paris. : 

This was more than her lovers and friends 
and the partizans of “Jes importants” were dis- 
posed quietly to allow. They resented it as a 
disgrace due to the insinuations of Mazarin. 
A plot was organized to displace him. It was 
whispered into the ear of the queen. Roused— 
to energy by the monstrous audacity of the 
rebels who menaced the cardinal, she ordered 
the arrest of their ringleader, the Duke de 
Beaufort, and his transfer from the Louvre to 
Vincennes. The Bishop of Beauvais, who had 
entered into their scheme, was invited to répair 
to his diocese, and the Dukes de Vendénfe 
and Mercceur were ordered to their estates. 
Suspicion falling also on the Duchess de Chév- 
reuse, she was banished to ‘Touraine, and 
Madame de Chateauneuf to Berri. Thus, the 
“important” party being scattered far and wide 
and the Condé set triumphant, the troubles 
and civil dissensions that were so seriously to 
Uisturb the reign of Anne and her minister, 
‘were deferred for awhile. 

But’ where all this time, it may be asked, 
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~was Maurice de Coligny, whose name had been 
associated in this scandal with that of the young 
Duchess de Longueville? Poor Maurice,had 
been ill. His father, too (Maréchal de Coligny, 
Due de Chatillon), had been of opinion that he 
should hold aloof from this complicated scandal, 
lest he should further compromise the duchess. 
Restored to health, the young count disregarded 
the opinion of his family, and appeared on the 
‘scene to challenge somebody. One of the most-’ 
devoted serviteurs of Madame de Montbazon 
was the Duke de Guise. He had warmly 
‘ 9spoused her quarrel, but had refused to join 
’ Beaufort’s plot against Mazarin. As the car- 
dinal had always means of discovering the 
oppofents of his power, as well as those who 
‘were neutrals (for of friends he can scarcely be 
said to have had any but the queen and the 
child-king), De Guise, though of the ‘“m- 
portant” party, had not been interfered with. 
Neither the Duc d’Enghien nor Coligny 
could challenge De Beaufort, who was safely 
- locked up at Vincennes ; the former, therefore, 
allowed Coligny, as his name had been mixed 
up in the affair, to demand satisfaction from‘ 
Madame de Montbazon’s champion. De Guise 
actepted the challenge. Unfortunately, Coligny 
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was an unskilful swordsman, De Guise @n able- 
and practised one. Duelling had long been 
strigtly prohibited. Richelieu had issued an 
edict which decreed the punishment of death to 
‘the “duellist who had mortally wounded his 
adVersary, and he had rigorously enforced it. 
Yet the practice was continued, and with very 
slight abatement. Coligny ‘was the great- 
grandson -of Admiral Coligny, one of the first 
victiins of the St. Bartholomew massacre, and 
the Duke de Guise the great-grandson of the 
Guise who, on that fatal day, was of the party 
that murdered the admiral. . 

Braving the edict, they selected the Place” 
Royale for their meeting. When their seconds 
handed the swords to them, De Guise, afdres- 
sing Coligny, said—alluding to the wars “of 
the League—« Nous allons venger les anciennes 
querelles de ios maisons, et on verra quelle 
différence il faut mettre entre le sang de Guise 
et celui de Coligny.” 

Coligny was soon disabled by his more skilful 
adversary, who, when he had thrown hint to the+ 
ground, put his foot on his sword and said, 

oiede ne veux pas vous tuer, mais vous traiter 
” comme vous méritez, pour vous étes adressé & un 
prince de ma nuisance, sans vous en avoir qohn€é 
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easel *» He then struck him with the flat of his 


a 


sword-blade. 

Roused by this indignity, the wounded qhan 
raised himself by a great effort, threw back his 
adversary, disengaged his sword, and the struggle 
was renewed. De Guise. was wounded in the 
shoulder, but speedily overcame Coligny who 
was deeply wounded in the sword-arm. Coligny 
was carried to the house of the Duc d’Enghien, 
and both combatants were cited to appear before 


’ the parliament for infringing the edict pro- 


hibiting duels. The Duke de Guise replied, 
haughtily, he should appear, but with a cortége 
of princes” and grands seigneurs. The Due 
@Enghien announced that he should accompany 
his ffiend the Count de Coligny. But poor De 
Cdligny’s wounds being unskilfully treated, 
amputation of the arm became necessary. 
Being too weak to support the suffering then 
attending such an operation, he died a few hours 


"after it, full of grief and lamentation at having 


so unworthily defended the honour of his house 


and that of la belle duchesse. 


The duchess is said to have witnessed the 


‘combat, concealed behind a curtain, from one of? 


the windows of the Hétel de Rohan, in the" 
Pihge Royale. The Prince and Princtss de 
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Gondé blamed Coligny for provoking a*duel he: 
had not the ability to sustain, and the public 
voige generally was in favour of De Guise. 
The affair, from first to last, caused the greatest 
sensation throughout France. In Paris it was 
thé engrossing subject of conversation with all 

’ classes of society ; but the court and the salons, 
in discussing it, added many imaginary circum- 
stances to the actual romantic facts and tragic 
ending of this dramatic episode of the court life 
of old Paris. 

It furnished the subject of a romance that 
was prepared in great haste, and produced* 
before general interest in the affair had begun” 
to decline. It was entitled, “ L’histoire d’Ar- 
gentan et Ismanie.” The demand, small a8 were 
its merits, exceeded even the expectation of thet 
writer and publisher, and taxed the resources of 
the printer to supply it. While Coligny was 
yet living, the contemptuous jest was current in 
society that he had begged his life of his adver- 
sary, who, with a sneer and a kick, had granted 
it, Under the windows of the house where thes 
duchess was supposed to be secluded, was sung 

"the chansonnette that might have also been 
heard in every corner of Paris : 
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“ Essuyez vos beaux yeux, 
Madame de Longueville, 
Essuyez vos beaux yeux, 
Coligny se porte mieux. 

Sil a demandé la vie 

Ne Yen blamez nullement, 

Car cest pour étre votre amant 
Quw’il veut vivre éternellement.” 


-The Coligny party had also their songs in dis- 
praise of Guise, so that old feuds and dissen- 
sions were revived, and with something of the 
old bitterness, from the circumstance of the 
duellists being the descendants of the two most 
illustrious combatants of the wars of the League. 

The sad event gave a kind of triste renown 
to the Duchess de Longueville. Her name 

‘became popular amongst the lower as well as 
the higher ranks of the Parisian people. She 
was ‘young, she was beautiful, and of spotless 
#8putation ; she had been maliciously slandered ; 
the heir of an illustrious house had died in 
defence of her honour; and lastly, and above 
all, perhaps, she was the sister of the gallant 
youth who had snatched the laurels from Spain 
and revived the military glory of France. It 
was this renown which invested her name with 
a halo of false glory, and excited enthusiasm 
particularly amongst the populace, when they 
welcomed her as the heroine of the Fronde. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


Preparations for the Public Fétes Suspended.—A Defeat, a 
Victory, anda Death.—Constancy Rewarded.—The “ Carte 
du Pays de Tendre.”—Woman's Social Equality Recog- . 
nized. Rambouillet on the Wane.—Claire Angélique 
@Angennes.—A Duel by Torchlight—Salons of Madame 
la Princesse.— Sévigné at Rambouillet. 


|NNE of Austria had intended that a 
series of public fétes should be given 
in celebration of the victory of Recroi, 
and in honour of the young general and the 
army that had won it. But so entirely had the 
Coligny-Longueville affair occupied the time 
and attention of the queen, the minister and 
‘the court, and the minds of the people, that the 
preparations for these national rejoicings were 
entirely suspended, The excitement having in 
some degree subsided, they were ordered to 





be renewed, Again, however, the festivities 
avere deferred ; for scarcely had the Duke 
@Enghien received the felicitations of his 
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friends,,and the thanks of the queen, than 
news arrived that Turenne hail b ‘been defeated 
at Marienthal. 

With all speed the duke returned to the 
army, and offered battle to General Merc? on 
the plains of Nordlingen. Fortune again 
favoured the French army, and their victory 
was a decisive orie. The distinguished Spanish 
commander-in-chief was killed. His conqueror 
buried him, with full military honours, near the 
‘pattle-field, and placed on his grave a Latin in- 
scription, signifying, “Arréte, voyageur, tu 
.foules un héros.” Following up his successes, 
sas before, the prince besieged and took Dun- 
querque, which then first fell into the hands of 
the French. 

“At Nordlingen the young Count de Pisani 
was killed—a severe blow to the Rambouillet 

_ family, and to their circle generally. Voiture, 
who was deputed to compliment the duke on 
his victory, was utterly unable to do so, from 
emotion, so deep was his grief for the loss 
of his friend—the participator in most of his 
: jokes and frolics, and whose regard for him was 
great and sincere. The réunions of the mar- 
, quise were, of course, for some time interrupted, 
and, when resumed, were less frequent ,than 
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deéfdte, for the loss of her son was natyrally an 
abiding sorrow with her. 

But Julie d’Angennes is at last to become 
Ditchesse de Montausier. The duke has wooed 
her’? for full thirteen years, and youth and the 
best years of life are fast slipping away—for 
Julie is now thirty-seven, and the duke thirty- 
four. It was then as unusudl as now to find 
the amiable and attractive daughter of a rich 
and noble French family unmarried at that age. 
It has been said that the lady, before bestowing 
her hand, compelled her lover to pass through 
all the gradations of the tender passion pre-, 
scribed by the code of laws that regulated the 
sentimental chivalry and love & la mode de. 
VHodtel de Rambouillet; to which a sort of 
guide was furnished by the famous “ Cartesdu, 
Pays de Tendre ” of Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 

But this is an error. A very sincere attach- 
ment existed between the duke and Mademoiselle 
d’Angennes, as the constancy of both attests. 
The pa obstacle to their marriage was the 
duke’s Protestantism, and it was a formid, 
able one, removed only by his abjuration. It 
does not appear that he was influenced by any 
material change in his religious Conyicnon: 
Henpy IV. said “a crown was worth a mass: 
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.the Dye de Montausier thought the hand Sf his 
Julie worth no less. Doubtless both those 
renegades found arguments that readily silenced 
the scruples of conscience; for conscience: is a 
good, easy, tractable creature, until the deed 
that first disturbed her be done, when she often 
begins to fret and to sting in good earnest. As 
to the “ Carte du Pays de Tendre,” it was sur- 
reptitiously obtained, and, to the great annoy- 
ance of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, published, 
with the view of bringing ridicule on the 
société polie or précieuse of Rambouillet—pré- 
. cleuse, a word recently invented, then signify- 
» ing a person of good breeding and distinguished 
manners. 
Or this map of the progress of the tender 
, passion was first marked the “Lake of In- 
difference,” whence you looked on the shores of 
“ Disinterested Pleasure”—the pleasure the 
mind derives from first gazing on a beautiful 
object ; in this case, a fair lady. Thence the 
road was traced to the “ Hamlet of Re§pect,” 
and onwards to the villages of “ Billetadoux,”, 
“ Billet galant,” “ Jolis Vers,” “ Complaisance,” 
“ Soumission,” “ Petits Soins,” “-Assiduité,” till 
you came ‘to the larger villages or small towns 
of # Empressement ” and “ Sensibilité,” leading 
yb. 1. 22 
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dived to the city of “Tendre,” on the ¥ River. 
of Inclination,” which flowed into the “ Mer 
Dangereuse.” There, after tossing about, 
“from the base of the wave to the billow’s 
crown,” if you did not get wrecked, or founder 
imta storm, you had a chance of finding at last 
the “Haven of Rest,” which, of course, meant 
marriage. It was silly, no ddubt; but it was 
intended merely as part of an evening’s amuse- 
ment for five or six friends. It was quite in 
harmony with the overstrained chivalric notions 
that found favour at Rambouillet, and which 
were encouraged with the object of suppressing . 
the shameless depravity so long sanctioned by+ 
the example of the Valois and of Henry IV., 
and to introduce respect for woman and purity 
of life. The Hotel de Rambouillet and its, 
stately hostess deserve to be celebrated ; for it 
was in the famous salon bleu that the pleasures 
of social intercourse were first realized in France, 
and learning and mental gifts met with their 
due appreciation. There, too, the French first 
recognized the social equality of woman, while, 
the blameless life of the marquise set an ex- 
- gmple to her sex, which, if all her society did 
not follow, all were there compelled, by putting. 
jpn the semblance of doing so, to honour. or 
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aa 
‘accomplishing so, much in the midst of depravity 
and a demoralized court, the few affectations 
of the Rambouillet circle may be pardoned. » 
‘Amongst the beaw monde of the Marais there 
was decidedly more sociability after the death 
of Richelieu. Other salons were then opened 
in the hétels of the noblesse for the reception of 
“la société polie;” and subsequent to Nord- 
Ingen, both Rambouillet and its marquise 
were considered to be on the wane. When 
Julie became Duchesse de Montausier, though 
she and the duke resided at the Hétel for 
* two years after their marriage, yet the habitués 
“of the salowt bleu dropped off by degrees ; not 
from its loss of prestige, but because the re- 
ceptions were but occasional, and had then to be 
sarfhounced. The marquise, too, began to lose. 
her love of being always surrounded by a. bril- 
liant throng of the stars of the beau monde and 
the élite of the world of literature. She had 
lost both her sons; Julie, one of the great 
attractions of the Hétel, would soon be leaving 
ther ; and the Marquis de Rambouillet, who for 
years had been constantly employed in foreign 
missions, had lately returned home in failing 
health. There, however, remained yet an 
unigried daughter, Claire Angélique,* the, 
22—2 
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youngest of the family, and, for the sake of. 
this lively coquette, who eventually became the 

firs§ wife of the Comte de Grignan—afterwards 

the son-in-law of Madame de Sévigné—the 

s¢lon bleu was not yet finally closed. 

* This sprightly young lady—whose wit and 

beauty are celebrated by Madéleine de Scudéry 

in her great romance of “Le Grand Cyrus "*— 

was a very fascinating flirt, with a brilliant 

complexion and magnificent eyes. She had 

none of the staidness and reserve of Julie, and 

was introduced into the Rambouillet circle only 

when its influence, from the less frequency of- 
its réunions, was on the decline, Claire being’ 
many years younger than her sister. Full of 
gaiety, yet capricious and imaginative, ‘““it was 

difficult to please her,” says her friend Madéleime.. 
She found the “ société polie et littéraire” pru- 

dish, stilted, wearisome, and complained of it 

so naively, so charmingly, that swhile all who 

heard the story of her griefs were amused, all 

sympathized with and admired her. Until she 

married M. de Grignan—whose third wife, also 


* Vol. vii. p. 264. Julie and her sister are there described 
‘under the names of Philonide and Anacrise. The character 
also of the Duc de Montausier is given under the name of 
/Mégahates. 
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-a difficult lady to please, to describe’ his” ugli- 


ness, borrowed Guillérague’s mot on Paul 
Pélisson: “ Qu'il abusvit du privilége qont 
les hommes @esprit d’étre laid ”»—Mademoiselle 
Claire appears to have been willing to receive 
admiration from whatever quarter it came. ? ~ 
Voiture, whose wit and lively sallies pleased * 
her, fought a duel on her account with the 
Intendant of Madame de Rambouillet, a Mon- 
sieur Chaventré. He, as well as Voiture— 
though neither had any serious intentions— 
“paid homage” to the younger Mademoiselle 


» @Angennes, Voiture thought this presump- 


3 


tion, and did not choose to allow it ; he there- 
fore sought a quarrel with his rival, and a duel 
was the result. It was fought at midnight— 
the combatants being lighted by torches—and 
Voiture was wounded in the thigh. He wrote 
an account of it to his friend the Comte 
d’Avaux, and confessed that he was rather 
ashamed of himself. 

But Voiture was always ready with his 
sword, as was the fashion of the day. While 
at Brussels, on some business connected with 
the affairs of the Duc d’Orleans, he fought .aa 
duel by moonlight with a Spaniard with whom” 
herhad been gambling, and suspected of cheating 
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him. *He was constant to the end in his attach- 
ment to the scene of his regeneration; but he 
was often away from the capital, engaged in 
diplomacy, and. other uncongenial business of 
the state incidental to the places of trust and 
horour thrust upon him. Les Scudérys had both 
gone to Marseilles, and the salons of Madame 
la Princesse were thronged sirlce the brilliant 
military exploits of her son and the triumph of 
her daughter. Tle appointment of the prince 
to be president of the queen-regent’s council 
had also given influence and power to the Condé 
family, as one of the channels through which 
places and pensions were to be obtained. The 
princess was, therefore, more frequently seen in 
her own salon or at the Palais Royal—before or 
after “le petit conseil”—than, as formerly, in the 
salons of Rambouillet. 

The marquise, however, continued occasionally 
to receive a distinguished circle for three or four 
years longer, and it is probable that Madame 
de Sévigné, who was married in 1644, may have 
sometimes been present at those réunions, which 
then so rarely took place, but for which invitations 

evere on that account the more eagerly sought. 
‘Somaize has included Madame de Sévigné’s 
name -in his “ Dictionnaire des Précieusese? : 
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her cormection with Rambouillet was, however, 
of the slightest. The famous Hétel would seem 
to have accomplished its mission, and virtually 
to have ended its career with the marriage of 
Julie d’Angennes. 
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Victories of the Duc d’Enghien.—The Court Envious and 
Alarmed.—* Veni, Vidi, Vici."—'The Duchess received by 
Turenne.— Her Conquests at Miinster.—Death of Monsieur 
le Prince—His Splendid Funeral.—Italian Opera Intro- 
duced. —The Queen's Piety Vexes Mazarin.—Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier.—Louis XIV, and Prince Charles.—The 
Rival Beauties Reappear.—La Belle des Belles Triumphant. 


JAZARIN and his adherents had begun 
i} to look with jealous eyes on the 
ascendency acquired by the Condé 
family in the councils of the state and in tie 
esteem of the people. No name was so exalted 
as that of the Due d’Enghien. His brilliant 
victories—due no less to ardour, that inspired 
his troops with courage, daring as his own, that 
quailed before no dangers or difficulties, than 
to able generalship—excited the enthusiasm ' 
of the nation. The Duchesse de Longueville, 
fwhose influence was paramount in her own 
family, had her part also in the homage publicly 
paid t6 her distinguished brother. “ A friegdiy 
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‘word, er a smile of approval, from the” belle 
duchesse, was coveted as if some sovereign good 
would result from it,’ and no sort of court 
favour, or gift of fortune, appeared to be valued 
unless it came from a member of the Bour- 
bon-Condé family; in whom all the grandeur, 
the glory, and the gallantry of the period then 
concentred. 

It seemed time to withdraw the young hero 
from the scene of his victgries; for Mazarin 
having imbued the weak mind of the queen 
with his own vague suspicions and fears, the 
court felt a secret alarm; bore uneasily the 
‘grand airs’ of Madame la Princesse, and 
looked with envious eye on the social pre- 
eminence to which public opinion had raised 

' ¢&e Duchesse de Longueville. A detach- 
ment of raw troops—ill-equipped and ill-paid— 
was hastily assembled, and D’Enghien recalled- 
from Flanders to take the command and pro- 
ceed to Catalonia. He besieged Lerida, but 
without success. In his absence, the troops of 

~the empire grew bolder. The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand threatened Artois and Lens, and it became 
necessary to summon back the hero of France, 
with all speed. 7 
‘Temonstrations of enthusiastic joy weleomed 
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him When he rejoined higarmy. His corerades- ~ 


in-arms, who had been victorious under his 
leadership, hailed his return with delight, and, 
like the renowned hero of antiquity, young 
Louis de Bourbon “ came, saw, and conquered.” 
His battle-cry was “ Amis! souvenez-vous de 
Roeroi, Fribourg, et Nordlingen !” and Lens 
was added to the number of his; victories. The 
archduke barely escaped being made prisoner. 
The Imperialists and Spaniards who composed 
his army fled in disorder. Five thousand 
prisoners, numerous’ standards, many field- 
pieces, and the battle-plain strewn with the 
dead, attested the decisive nature Of the vic- 
tory. Gaston d’Orleans, meanwhile, had taken 
Gravelines ; and Turenne, Landau. : 
Peace became possible, and the Due de 
Longueville, with the Comte d’Avaux, was 
named to attend the congress of ministers, 
The duke: lingered awhile in Paris—he waited 
for his duchess, whose head was a_ little 
turned by the successes of her brother, and ‘the 
adulation of her train of humble adorers. She 
was immersed, too, in the pleasures which the 
évjld joy of the Parisians had led them to indulge 
‘Sn, notwithstanding the frightful distress that 
prevailed. But peace—-peace would rectify 41. 
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:.The dyke, urged to proceed to his post, s& out. 

alone. After a short interval, the duchess, ac- 

companied by her step-daughter, followed her. 

husband, who at last seems to, have fallen in 

with the general opinion, that Madamé de 

Longueville was to be set on a pedestal and 
worshipped. 

They were attended by a numerous escort of 
cavalry, commanded by le Comte de Martigny, 
Lieutenant des Gardes, and the duke came as 
far as Wesel to meet the duchess and his 
daughter. Turenne then” commanded on the 

- Rhines To do honour to the “belle des belles,” 

~he received her with his army ranged in order 
of battle, and, to gratify her, the troops 
manguvred before her. Turenne had the re- 
. putation of being, “ trés sensible & la beauté,” as 
well as an able general, and the beauty of the 
duchess did not fail to make a deep impression 
upon him. He had not seen her since she had 
had the smallpox, and the only difference he 
finds in her, as he says in his letters to his | 

sister, is, that “she is more lovely than ever”— 
“ dune beauté surprenante.” : 

At Miinster she was received with honours, 
that might have gratified the hero of Rocroi¢ 
and Lens himself. Infantry, cavalry, flags and 
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Vannéss, with all the military and diplomatic: 
grandees assembled there, were waiting her 

arrival. . It was a triumphal entry, and there 

was in her train no more humble follower than 

her husband. The scales had fallen from his 

‘eyes, and he wondered at the blindness that 

had made him a worshipper , of the mature 

charms of Madame de Montbazon and insen- 

sible to those of the youthful divinity he now 

adored in his wife. Terrible havoc her beauty 

made of the hearts of the wily diplomatists. It 

is wonderful, rivals as they were for her smiles, 

that they ever agreed on that Peace of Min- 

ster. They were certainly a long tifae about it, ' 
and probably the distracting beauty of Midape 
de Longueville was the cause. 

The Comte d’Avaux, Voiture’s friend, and*a 
bel-esprit of some note, as well as a clever diplo- 
matist, was quite enslaved by her charms. His 
letters to Voiture were filled with her praises 

‘tand accounts of the sensation everywhere caused 
by her beauty. Her life at Miinster was but a 
succession of triumphs, and, from D’Avaux’s 
reports, she enjoyed them immensely. Her 
portrait was taken by Anselme Vanholl, and 
‘was engraved, together with those of the duke, 
and the Comtes d’Avaux and Servien. They 
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formed part of the collection of portrfits of 
princes and diplomatists, assembled at Minster 
to discuss the terms of peace. It ig not the 
most pleasing of the few portraits still” ex- 
tant of la belle duchesse. It has an expression 
of weariness and languor. Probably it was.the 
expression of her feeling at the time, for’she 
had begun to weary of Miinster and to sigh for 
Paris. Friends were constantly urging hes to 
return. Voiture, who wrote often, told her that 
“Rambouillet was longing for the sunshine of 
her presence, and that “ toutes les ruelles gémis- 
saient de son absence.” 

While she was at Minster, her father died, 
and the Duc d’Enghien, become Monsieur le: 
Prittce, was henceforth generally known as “le 
Grand Condé.” He is described by Voltaire: 
as a man of spirit and probity, when probity 
was more the exception than the rule, amongst 
members of the government. His household, 
he says, offered an example of economical 
management that Mazarin would have done 
well to imitate in regulating the expenditure 
of the state. Those, however, who were con- - 
temporaries of Monsieur le Prince, speak ve 
differently of him. He was immensely wealthys 
yet extremely avaricious. Madame de Motte- 
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ville Says, “Il était sale, vilain, avare.” e Talle-* 


mant confirms her opinion, in even stronger 
terms. The queen paid a visit, on the occasion, 
to the princesse, “ mais plutét pour se réouir 
avec" elle que pour la plaindre.” Madame de 
Rembouillet, on hearing of his death, remarked 
that “the day he married the princess, and 
conferred such high rank upon her, and the day 


of his death, when he restored her to liberty © 


and left her a large fortune, were the only: days 
of her life with him on which she could be con- 
gratulated.” 

The funeral of the prince was of extraor- 
dinary splendour, which gave occasi6n to much 
irreverent joking and raillery. It was said, 
“Surely, the soul of one who had been so e&ces- 
‘sively penurious and grasping in this worl@, 
must be suffering agony in another, if aware of 
the sum uselessly wasted by the princess on his 
worthless body.” 

To amuse the queen and dispel the gloom 
that had crept over the court—for both Anne 
and her minister were daily becoming more un- 
popular—Mazarin introduced opera, and sent 
jo, Italy for singers. An opera by Giulio, en- 
Sitled “La Festa théatrale della Finza Pazza,” 
had been given in the previous year—1645-—At 
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. the Petit Tuxembourg. St. Evremond called 
it “a fantastic production of poetry and music.’ 
He disapproved of it entirely. He says: “A _ 
play sung from the beginning to the end>as 
if the persons represented had come to-the 
absurd understanding of discoursing in musicon 
the most commonplace, as well as most imper- 





tant, concerns of life, is contrary to nature; it 
-wounds the imagination, and offends the under- 
standing.” “L’esprit ne pouvant concevoir un 
héros qui chante attache & celui qui fait chanter; 
et on ne songe guére & Thesée ni & Cadmus.” 
_ Mazarin’s first attempt to popularize these 
.“Comédies en Musique, avec machines & la mode 
@ Italie,” was not successful. It took place 
in the small salon of the Palais Royal, and 
gueatly wearied the select audience of about 
“thirty persons invited to see it. But on the 
Shrove Tuesday following, he gave the court an 
entertainment of the same kind on a larger 
scale. A Signora Leonora came from Rome to 
sing the chief part (the opera was “ Orphée”), 
and Signor Forelli, a famous machinist, to 
arrange and manage the changes of scenery 
(changements de perspectives). The costumes 
are described as rich and elegant. But thé 
‘piece lasted six hours, and though the change of 
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scengry maipiaed and delighted, and, from com- 
plaisance, all Be “to admire, “on * pensait 
mourir dennut.” 

Three timeg a week and for two successive 
morths this opera was given in the theatre of 
‘the Palais Royal; and the queen, fearing to 
displease the cardinal, underwent the infliction 
of being always present at its representation 
frpm the first scene to the last. On one occa 
sion, when the opera was so timed that it inter- 
fered with her devotions, she left about the 
middle of the piece. Mazarin took great offence 
at this, and was further annoyed, almost to the 
extent of withholding forgiveness, by her re-, 
fusal to allow the opera to be played in Lent. 
The extreme vexation he displayed greatly 
amused the court. To see him mortified afforded 
the keenest delight to his enemies, and this in- 
significant matter, in which the queen had ven- 
tured, at the risk of incurring the cardinal’s 

“displeasure, to have her own way, became the 
“subject of many a lively jest at his expense, and 
caused many a laugh in the salons. 

After the first representation of “ Orphée . 
on the afternoon of the Mardi-gras, a ball was. 

b given by the queen. Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensjer then made her début, wearing the crgwn 
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~jewels, vith which the queen with her own fai? 
hands had adc~ned her. Mademoiselle -was 
then in her twentieth year, and, we are told, - 
“Pune beauté remarquable.” She was tall, ‘her 
figure elegant, her complexion fair, and she” had 
fine eyes and a very pretty mouth. She was 
lively and witty, and her sallies were often keen 
and cutting. She was of a hasty temperament, 
“and liable to be carried away by her feelinss, 
which was unfavourable to her complexion ; 
for with every passing emotion the eloquent 
blood rose and suffused her fair face. Made- 
. moiselle was not wanting in generous impulses, 
-put she was’ troubled with a,most impetuous 
temper. 
Or’ the occasion yeferred to she was edplon: 
. éent with diamonds and pearls, scattered over her 
dress and her hair, and adorning her fair arms 
and throat. They were attached by narrow 
ribands—white, crimson, and black—to her_ 
dress of white taffetas and lace. They glittered, 
too, in the bouquet of flowers she wore—her 
elaborate coiffure being completed by three 
feathers of the colours of the ribands, drooping 
. gracefully on her neck. 
The little king, then in his “ninth year, was’ 
present at this ball, as was also Charles, Prince 
OL. I, ~23 
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of Wales; for the troubles in Englard had’ 
compelled Queen Henrietta “> seek refuge 
“n France. Louis XIV. was not a handsome 
child, He had- just recovered from the small- 
ge ‘and was very perceptibly marked with it. 

i complexion was dark ; he was small for his 
age, but fat and thick-sct. -His features were not 
prominent, and he had the ugly Gascon-Bourbon 
nore of Henry IV., but not thé hooked chin 
which gave that jovial monarch so comical an 
expression. His eyes were large and nearly 
black, his eyebrows strongly marked, and his 
countenance was rather grave for his years, 
Already, he gave himself very “grand airs, 
and seemed well to have learned the lesson— 
almost the only one he readily imbibe? or 
that was diligently taught him—that he was 
not of the same clay that ordinary humanity 
is made of. 

_Louis was dressed in’ a tunic of black 
‘satin, embroidered in. gold and silver; long 
crimson silk stockings and black shoes with 
erunson rosettes, deep lace on the ends of his~ 
short, loose satin drawers and crimson feathers 
+n, his hat. ~ Yonng Charles was similarly 
Jressed. He is desciiked as being very dark; 
with large black eyes ; intelligent in appearanze, 
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and ‘very liyely. -He interested the cor pany - 
greatly. ‘ 

Madame de Montbazon—who had - partly 
recovered the queen’s favour~and some portion 
of her lost prestige+—appeared at this ball, in a 
dress elaborately embroidered in seed-pearls, 
She was in high beauty that night, in spite pite of 
the terrible quarantaine, then, bien sonnée; but a 
fine autumn is'not unfrequently more becutiful 
than summer. Her rival, she heard with 
vexation, was about to reappear in the beau 
monde of Paris, to shine there with greater 
- éclat than be“ore ; as the duchess was declared, 
by her admirers, to be more beautiful and 
sp~ituelle than ever. She had seen the world ; 
she had acquired more case of manner, and, 
in a word, was; so they said, “truly a model 
- of perfection.” 

Mazarin got up an opera especially for her 
gratification ; he flattered and courted all who 
were favoured with her estcem and regard; and_ 
to gain her favour was to become the favouri 
of fortune. In her ruelle all eo as 
against the court were carried ony and gradu- 
ally she was indneed. to’ .nterfere in +iose. 
political trouble-“aud dissensions which fillea 
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she“ Svuptey” with aleea and which, with a 
little rhore firmness and energy, on the part 
ce the “Chiefs of the rebellion that ensued, 
“would probably heve produced similar results - 
in France, to those of the revolution in 


Engle“id. 
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